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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  the  thirty-first  of  a  series  of  papers  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  collections  of  natural  history  and  ethnology  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  constituting  the  National  Museum,  of  which  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  placed  in  charge  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  August  10, 1846. 

It  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Institution,  and  printed  by 
authority  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  publications  of  the  National  Museum  consist  of  two  series — ^the 
Bulletius,  of  which  this  is  No.  25,  in  continuous  series,  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings, of  which  the  sixth  volume  is  now  in  press. 

The  volumes  of  proceedings  are  printed  signature  by  signature,  each 
issue  having  its  own  date,  and  a  small  edition  of  each  signature  is  dis- 
tributed to  libraries  promptly  after  its  publication. 

From  time  to  time  the  publications  of  the  Museum  which  have  been 
issued  separately  are  combined  together  and  issued  as  volumes  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Collections.  These  are  struck  off  from  the  stereotype 
plates  from  which  the  first  edition  was  printed,  and  in  this  form  are 
distributed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  libraries  and  scientific 
societies  throughout  the  world.  Volume  13  of  these  collections  includes 
Bulletins  1  to  10  inclusive ;  volume  19,  vols.  1  and  2  of  the  Proceedings; 
Volume  22,  vols.  3  and  4  of  the  Proceedings;  and  volume  23,  Bulletins 
11  to  15  inclusive. 

Full  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  found  in  the  cur- 
rent catalogues  of  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SPENCEE  F.  BAIED, 
Seoretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington^  June  1, 1884. 


BOTANY  OF  BERMUDA. 


Errata  in  Part  II.,  Bulletin  No.  25,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 


for  "pine"  readyf«^. 

for  **low"  read  law. 

for  "Lance"  read  Lane. 

for  "Ayland"  read  Hyland. 

after  "wood"  insert  a  semicolon. 

for  "medeira"  read  Matieira. 

for  "Vitch"read  Vek/i. 

for  "tiliqua"  read  siliqiia. 

for  "Caffra-brom  "  read  Kaffir-boom. 

for  "pemifenim"  xt.2A  peruiferum. 

after  "Japan-medlar"  insert  Loquat. 

for  "Lip  plant"  read  Life  plant. 

for  "thoris"  read  koris. 

for  "  hetorophylla  "  read  heterophylla. 

for  "spendens"  read  spletidens,. 

for  "shore"  read  share. 

for  "  gnaphalodes  "  xt.?A  gnalphaloules. 

for  "aryroncara"  read  argyroneura. 

04,  line  15;  after  "obscure"  insert  a  comma. 

05,  line  18:  for  "atropha"  xt'aAjatropha, 

13,  line  32:  for  "ovedoxa"  read  oreodoxe. 

14,  line  18:  for  **Vershafelii"  read  Vershaftii. 

27,  line  17:  for  "atropha"  x^^A  j atropha. 

28,  line  9:  for  "coriandum"  read  coriandrum. 
28,  line  31 :  for  "Hog wood"  read  Hogweed. 
28,  lines  37-38:  for  "98"  read  80, 

28,  for  line  57  insert  Jatropha 105. 

29,  line  48:  for  "Pane"  read  Plane. 

31,  line    5:  dele  With  64. 

31,  for  line  10  insert  YelLyivwood  56. 

34,  line  53:  for  "tiliqua"  read  siliqua. 

34,  line  60:  for  "  Brugmonsia  "  read  Brugmamia. 

36,  line    5 :  for  "argyroncara"  read  argyroneura, 

37,  line  53:  for  "J.  Jatropha"  read  J,  curcas. 
39,  line    I :  for  "Pipearceae"  read  Piperacece, 

39,  line  41 :  for  "guayva"  reader  liava. 

40,  line    8:  for  "flabiUiformis"  xtziA  flabelliformis, 

41,  line    3:  for  '^stenataphrum"  read  stenotaphrium. 
41,  line  12:  for  "Swietinia"  xt.  xdi  Stuie tenia. 
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PKEFAOE. 


The  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  since  theijr  discovery  in  1516,  have 
given  origin  to  a  literature  of  very  considerable  extent.  Not  only  have 
they  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  many  a  book  of  history  and 
travel,  they  have  inspired  the  poetic  fancies  of  Thomas  Moore  and 
Andrew  Marvell,  and  supplied  Shakespeare  with  an  environment  for 
•*  The  Winter's  Tale.''  The  natural  history  of  this  little  archipelago  has 
also  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  description  from  the  days  of  Sil  Jourdan 
and  his  quaint  old  black-letter  volume,  ^^The  Wreck  of  the  Sea  Adven- 
ture.'' The  literature  of  the  islands,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  bibliography 
to  l>e  published  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  includes  many  papers 
of  considerable  imxK>rtance  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

The  "  enchanted  isles "  have  proved  very  attractive  to  naturalists, 
especially  during  the  past  decade,  and  to  the  old  list  of  observers,  con- 
taining such  names  as  those  of  J.  Matthew  Jones,  Sir  William  Eeid,  Sir 
Henry  Lefroy,  Lansdowne  Guilding,  H.  B.  Tristram,  J.  L.  Hurdis,  Col. 
H.  M.  Drummond-Hay,  Colonel  Nelson,  Dr.  J.  J.  Bein,  and  Colonel 
Wedderbum,  must  be  added  those  of  Sir  Wy  ville  Thomson  and  his  as- 
sistants on  the  Challenger  staff,  especially  John  Murray  and  H.  N. 
Moseley,  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  Mr.  Walter  Faxon,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  Prof.  William  North  Bice,  Dr.  G.  W.  Hawes,  Dr.  F. 
M.  Hamlin,  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore.  The  field  of  marine  zoology  is  as 
yet  hardly  touched.  No  place  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  laboratory  of 
biology. 

The  only  book  in  which  a  general  survey  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
islands  has  been  attempted  is  in  *<  The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,"  an  oc- 
tavo volume  of  200  pages,  published  in  London  in  1859,  by  John  Matthew 
Jones,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  barrister,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  This  work  is  full 
of  inteiest  and  suggestion.  It  bears  upon  its  title  page  as  its  legend, 
the  well-known  saying  of  White  of  Selbome,  "  Every  kingdom^  every  prov- 
ince^ should  have  its  own  monographer ^^  was  conceived  and  executed  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  disciple  of  the  Hampshire  sage,  and  received  a  well- 
merited  encomium  from  Darwin  in  his  Origin  of  Species. 

In  ^^  The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,"  Mr.  Jones  made  no  attempt  to 
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grapple  with  marine  zoology,  the  book  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  land  animals  and  plants.  The  lists  are  all,  of  coarse,  very  incom- 
plete in  the  light  of  subsequent  discoveries,  but  the  book  is  a  chisaic, 
and  will  always  remain  so.  Since  1859,  a  number  of  special  papers  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  by  others;  and  a  series  of  faunal  listSi 
very  nearly  complete  for  vertebrates,  is  given  in  Mr.  Jones'  Visitors' 
Guide  to  Bermuda,  printed  in  1876. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Godet,  in  his  <<  Bermuda,''  published  in  I860,  attempted  to 
discuss  the  zoology  of  the  islands,  but  his  chapters  on  <'  natural  history,'* 
<'  shells,"  and  "  corals "  give  evidence  not  only  of  ignorance  of  but 
shameful  dishonesty  in  his  methods  of  book-making. 

The  pl|tn  of  the  work,  of  which  the  first  instalment  is  now  published, 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Jones  and  the  writer  of  this  preface  in  the  spring 
of  1877,  at  the  close  of  a  second  winter  of  joint  exploration  of  the  isl- 
ands. Mr.  Jones  has  collected  in  Bermuda  for  several  winters,  between 
1859  and  1876,  and  has  become  the  standard  authority  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  natural  history  of  the  islands.  It  has  been  our  purpose  in 
our  joint  work  to  bring  together  in  convenient  form  that  which  is  known 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  and  to  make  a  complete  series  of 
faunal  and  floral  lists,  to  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  future  works  in 
the  study  of  the  region. 

In  the  present  volume  are  printed  seven  separate  papers. 

Professor  Bice's  essay  upon  the  Geology  of  the  islands  (Part  I)  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  reconnaissance  during  a  six  weeks'  visit  in  the  spring 
of  1877.  The  previous  work  of  Nelson  and  Thomson,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  region  by  Dana,  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper. 

The  Bermudian  Flora,  by  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy  (Part  II),  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  studies  of  that  eminent  geographer  while  governor  of  the 
islands  from  1871  to  1877,  most  of  the  specific  identifications  having 
been  made  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kew.  An  especial  feature 
of  interest  in  this  paper  is  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  native 
flora  has  been  difierentiated  from  the  extensive  exotic  flora,  which  has 
been  energetically  increased  by  the  Bermudians  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  colony  in  1609.  It  is  of  great  value,  too,  as  a  record  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Sir  Heurj'  Lefroy  himself  iu  acclimatizing  numerous  species. 
Dui-ing  hie  administration,  two  or  three  hundred  species  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  were  introduced  from  diflerent  quarters,  particularly  from. 
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the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which  will  greatly  extend  the  interest  of 
the  Bermudas  as  a  botanic  garden. 

The  catalogue  of  Bermuda  Mammals  (Part  III),  by  Mr.  J.  Matthew 
Jones,  is  one  of  the  monographs,  which  will  probably  never  be  extended 
unless  by  the  addition  of  certain  species  of  whales. 

Capt  Savile  G.  Beid's  essay  on  Bermuda  Ornithology  (Part  IV)  is  the 
final  result  of  the  labors  of  Jones,  Hurdis,  Wedderburn,  and  others,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  final  report.  Much  of  the  completeness  of  this 
list  is  due  to  the  labors  of  a  most  ingenious  local  collector,  Mr.  John  T. 
Bartram,  of  Stock's  Point,  whose  little  museum  is  full  of  interesting  ma. 
terial. 

Dr.  G.  Hart  Merriam,  in  a  short  visit  to  the  islands  in  1878,  discov- 
ered one  or  two  additional  species  of  Birds,  which,  by  special  request, 
he  records  in  Part  V. 

Mr.  Samuel  Garman's  paper  on  Bermudian  Herpetology  (Part  VI)  is 
andoabtedly  a  final  statement.  The  discussion  of  the  marine  turtles  in 
this  paper  is  of  great  general  interest. 

Professor  Webster's  paper  on  the  Annelids  (Part  VII)  is  only  a  be- 
giiming,  being  based  upon  a  very  incomplete  collection  gathered  in  con- 
nection with  other  work. 

A  number  of  other  papers  are  in  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  completed  within  the  next  year.  Among  these  are  a  second 
edition  of  the  present  writer's  Fishes  of  Bermuda,  and  papers  on  the 
Crostaceans,  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith ;  the  Radiates,  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  5 
the  Sponges,  by  Prof.  A.  Hyatt;  the  Spiders,  by  J.  H.  Emerton;  and 
the  MoUusks,  by  J.  Matthew  Jones. 

G.  BROWN  GOODB. 

Washington,  April  2, 1884. 
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By  J.  Hattbew  Jonxb,  F.  B.  S.  C. 


Alone  in  mid-ocean,  about  600  miles  east  of  the  Carolina  coast,  lies 
the  litUe  group  of  islets  known  as  Bermuda.  In  former  days,  when 
Bght-hooseB  were  few  and  far  between,  and  navigation  was  beset  with 
greater  danger  and  difficulty,  these  islands  were  counted  among  the 
greatest  terrors  of  the  deep;  lying  in  the  track  of  merchantmen  from 
Eurc^  to  America,  and  surrounded  by  barrier  reefs  exteudiug  far  out 
to  sea,  they  too  often  became  the  last  home  of  mariners,  whose  ships 
were  driven  in  fury  upon  the  breakers  and  dashed  to  atoms  amid  the 
seething  foam. 

There  are  no  bold  scenic  effects  to  impress  the  visitor  on  his  first  ap- 
proach; no  elevated  peaks  or  cone-like  craters,  nor  hillside  gorges.  All 
is  on  a  small  scale,  and  although  with  islands  and  rocky  islets  together, 
over  three  hundred  may  be  counted,  yet  the  whole  lie  in  a  space  of  23 
miles  by  3,  and  so  slightly  raised  are  they  above  the  ocean  surface  that 
the  very  highest  point  of  land  only  reaches  250  feet. 

The  Gulf  Stream  flows  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  trending  to  the  northeast  as  it  reaches  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  thus  affording  the  ocean  to  the  southward  protection  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  north  during  the  winter  months.  On  the  eastern 
edge  of  this  heated  concourse  of  waters  which  circle  around  from  south 
to  northeast  are  the  Bermudas ;  while  within  this  semicircular  space 
float  vast  masses  of  Gulf-weed,  the  Sargmsum  hacciferum^  intermingled 
with  driftwood,  seeds  of  trees  and  plants,  and  abundance  of  other  veg- 
etaUe  matter  bearing  uxK>n  its  surface,  or  within  its  tangled  masses, 
myriads  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  invertebrate  forms,  which 
float  hither  and  thither  as  the  winds  direct,  while  thousands  of  fishes 
frequent  these  aquatic  preserves  to  feed  upon  them.  It  is  to  these  float- 
ing masses  of  Gulf- weed  that  the  northern  shores  of  America  owe  the 
pveoence  of  isolated  examples  of  tropic  fishes  taken  generally  during 
tte  later  months  of  summer.  During  that  period  the  ocean  surface  is 
ivdy  disturbed  by  violent  storms,  and  the  Gulf  ^  eed  floats  along  in  im- 
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mense  fields,  propelled  both  by  the  swift,  warm  current  and  southerly 
winds  to  a  far  more  northerly  point  than  usual ;  indeed,  instances  are 
known,  one  very  recently,  where  turtles  have  been  captured  while  floa^ 
iug  on  the  water  within  100  miles  of  Halifax. 

The  denizens  of  this  favorable  cover,  thus  brought  within  a  compara- 
tively  short  distance  of  the  northeast  coast  of  ^-V^nca,  wander  away 
right  and  left,  and  many  strike  the  shores  and  are  captured,  to  afford 
wonder  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  singular  forms.  Thus 
it  is  that  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  are  found,  almost  every  summer, 
examples  of  West  Indian  BalisUs^  Fi^tulariay  HeinirhamphnSy  ExoccetuSj 
&c.,  also  the  well-known  "Portuguese  Man-of-War''  (Physalia  pela- 
gica)',  while  many  large  seeds  of  West  Indian  plants,  such  as  Entada 
BcandenSj  Mucuna  urenSy  and  others  chiefly  belonging  to  the  family  Legu- 
minoscBj  are  picked  up  at  Sable  Island,  which  lies  80  or  more  miles  off 
the  Nova  Scotian  coast. 

North  and  west  of  the  islands,  at  a  distance  from  shore  in  some  di- 
rections of  10  or  more  miles,  lie  what  are  known  as  the  outer  reefs,  a 
belt  of  submerged  rocks  coated  with  Serpukej  whose  hard,  irregularly- 
twisted  calcareous  tubes  often  form  incrustations  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  and  various  other  forms,  particularly  nuUipores,  stony  sea- 
weeds of  a  rosy  color,  which  occur  as  wart-like  processes  on  all  portions 
of  the  reef  rock.  Within  the  outer  reefs,  and  coating  the  inner  edges  of 
these  submerged  rocks,  grow  numerous  species  of  corals. 

Thousands  of  other  objects  help  to  form  the  population  of  these  outer 
reefs  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  their  growth,  while  myriads  of  tropic 
fishes  lurk  in  the  snug  holes  and  corners  formed  in  the  wave-worn  rocks. 
Through  certain  channels  in  this  reef  vessels  reach  the  harbors  withiu; 
but  without  the  aid  of  the  pilots,  a  daring,  clever  set  of  fellows,  with  eyes 
as  sharp  as  hawks  and  nerves  that  never  fail,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  an  entrance. 

The  latitude  of  the  light-house  on  Oibb's  Hill  is  32^  15'  4''  N.;  longi- 
tude, 640  51'  36"  W.  In  shape  the  Bermudas  form  a  narrow  elongated 
strip  of  land  about  23  miles  long,  running  east  and  west,  bent  in- 
wards at  one  extremity  like  a  fish-hook,  and  iudented  throughout  by 
inlets,  with  numerous  little  inlets  scattered  over  the  whole  extent.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Hatteras  is  about  600  miles ;  and  from  Halifax  750 
miles.  The  land  lies  very  low,  but  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  through- 
out its  whole  area  with  little  hills  and  dales.  It  is  covered  over  large 
areas  with  groves  of  cedar  {Juniperus  barbadensis)^  having  an  under- 
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wood  of  sage  busb  (Lantana  odoraia)  and  {L.  camara).    A  few  depres- 
sions, slightly  below  the  sea  level,  are  wet  and  marshy,  and  are  grown 
up  with  coarse  grasses,  reeds,  and  sedges,  with  palmettoes  and  cedars 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  niangroTes  and  avicennias  where  it  is 
mnddy.    There  are  no  lakes,  streams,  or  wells  of  fresh  water,  the  only 
water-supply  being  derived  from  the  clouds.    The  roofs  of  the  houses 
are  sloped  and  whitewashed  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  fi-eely  into 
tanks  under  ground;  some  of  these  are  of  large  size  and  keep  an  abun- 
dance of  water  perfectly  clear  and  fresh  for  two  or  three  months,  if 
dnmghts  should  occur. 

The  climate,  during  the  winter  months  of  November,  December,  Jan- 
nary  February,  and  March,  is  simply  charming,  the  thermometer  usu- 
ally ranging  fipom  G(P  to  7(P.  Cool  and  pleasant  breezes  almost  con- 
tinually prevail;  and  as  may  well  be  imagined  from  its  position  on  the 
wide  ocean,  the  air  of  Bermuda  is  the  purest  of  the  pure. 

The  trade  of  Bermuda  is  carried  on  by  a  dozen  or  more  island  vessels 
and  others  from  England,  United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  The  island  vessels  are  built  of  cedar,  the  most  durable 
of  all  woods ;  but  as  that  timber  is  getting  scarce,  ship-building  is  not 
carried  on  to  the  extent  it  was  formerly.  The  principal  exports  are 
onions,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  chiefly  to  New  York,  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.  Arrowroot  has  also  been  for  many  years  a 
well-known  Bermudian  product,  commanding  a  high  price  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Bermuda  is  a  British  military  post,  and  there  is  one  line  regiment 
always  garrisoned  there,  as  well  as  artillery  and  engineers ;  and  the 
dock-yard  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  West  Indian  squadron  of  the 

British  navy. 
The  following  brief  topographical  description  of  the  islands  is  here 

presented  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  natural  history  papers  which 

are  to  follow,  and  which  often  contain  reference  to  special  localities.    It 

should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  map. 

Beginning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  archipelago,  we  observe 
upon  the  map. 

ft.  Ooorge*s. — ^This  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the  islands  and  resi- 
dence of  the  governor;  but  Hamilton,  which  is  more  centrally  situate, 
was  chosen  in  its  stead  about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
town  is  quaint  and  interesting ;  the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  in  places 
two  portly  parsons  would  almost  jostle  each  other  in  passing.  They 
weroconstmcted  when  carriages  were  unknown  on  the  islands. 
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after  1842.    SoatliamptOD  Island  was  also  fortified  for  tlie  samepar- 
as  Castle  Island. 

m^    ITearly  opx>osite  Southampton  Island,  bnt  at  some  little  distance  from 
iQPie  shore  on  the  south  side,  stands  ^^  Gurnet  Bock,'^  an  isolated  mass,  very 
eapBrleresting  to  an  ornithologist,  from  its  being  almost  the  only  spot  in  the 
ftlermudas  where  breeds  that  rare  bird,  the  dusky  shearwater  (Puffinm  oh- 
Q^bvuriM),  which  is  evidently  the  curious  bird  mentioned  by  Gapt.  John 
^flltanith  in  his  account  of  the  Bermudas  (which  is  included  in  his  ^'  History 
i^iiCTirginia")  about  two  centuries  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  "cahow." 
-f^Slie  rock  cannot  be  landed  upon  in  safety,  owing  to  the  almost  continued 
'-"Awell  of  the  ocean;  and  many  are  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  that  have 
^-  ^^ccorred  when  enthusiastic  naturalists,  who  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
^  ^rmudas,  have  daringly  attempted  the  task.    The  last  effort  was  made 
V  Lieutenant  Beid,  B.  £.,  about  1874.    Getting  as  near  as  possible  in 
^    the  boat,  he  had  to  make  a  spring  just  as  the  swell  lifted  her  up  the  side 
^  of  the  rock;  butalthoughheluckily  succeeded  in  making  good  his  foot- 
ing, he  received  some  severe  bruises  from  the  jagged  nature  of  the  sur- 
ikce.    His  embarkation  was  happily  effected  without  injury,  and  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  home  a  fine  young  specimen  of  the  bird  which 
he  had  secured. 

After  passing  Southampton  Island  the  western  shore  of  Nonsuch  Island 
comes  in  view.  This  island  now  belongs  to  the  military  department. 
Several  rare  species  of  moUusks  may  be  obtained  In  the  sandy  bays  of 
its  southern  shore. 

Cooper's  Island  next  claims  attention ;  here  many  shells  and  sea- weeds 
are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  a  few  interesting  plants  growing  on  the 
sandy  hillocks  which  are  such  conspicuous  features  in  its  scenery.  If 
the  day  should  be  calm  instead  of  breezy,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
pay  attention  to  the  curious  objects  beneath  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
The  bottom  is  everywhere  studded  with  reefs,  on  which  grow  corals,  gor- 
goDias,  8iK>nges,  &c.,  in  profusion,  and  if  the  boat  be  provided  with  a 
pair  of  long-handled  nippers,  any  quantity  of  specimens  may  be  obtained. 
Mullet  Bay. — ^About  half  a  mile  from  St.  George's,  is  Mullet  Bay,  one 
of  the  many  pretty  little  inlets  with  which  the  islands  are  everywhere 
indonted. 

8toek*s  Point — Past  Mullet  Bay,  and  forming  its  western  shore,  runs 

oat  toward  Castle  Harbor  an  irregular  promontory'  known  as  Stock's 

Point.    At  the  extreme  end  of  this  point,  and  situate  in  a  pretty  nook, 

is  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bartram,  whose  collection  of  Bermudian 

stuffed  birds  and  fishes  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  islands. 
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The  C^UBeway. — This  bridge  was  constructed  in  England  and  sent  out 
in  pieces.  Just  at  its  end,  on  the  Walsingham  side,  is  a  deep  pool, 
which  is  known  as  ^^  Blue  Hole,"  in  which  many  kinds  of  fish  may  be 
seen  disporting  themselves  in  the  clear  water. 

WaUinghamCavef. — ^About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hilly  road  which 
leads  from  the  causeway  towards  Hamilton,  stands  a  small  wooden 
shed  on  the  left  hand ;  while  on  the  right,  a  rough  and  narrow  road 
is  seen,  which  leads  to  the  famous  caves  which  have  afforded  for  many 
years  the  most  singular  scenes  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bermudas.  It 
would  take  pages  to  describe  properly  the  various  portions  of  these  sub- 
terranean recesses,  which  present  the  usual  appearance  of  stalactitic 
halls  and  spacious  chambers,  floored  with  transparent  waters,  on  which 
no  boat  has  ever  yet  been  launched  to  explore  the  darkness  beyond. 

Walsingham. — The  grounds  about  Walsingham  are  by  far  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  islands,  presenting  a  singular  chaotic  appearance  of 
broken  rocks,  caverns,  and  ponds,  interspersed  with  grassy  patches  and 
thickets  in  which  numerous  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  mat  their  foliage 
with  that  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  Here  may  be  found  species  of  plants 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  islands,  and  in  the  clear  waters  which 
occur  in  almost  every  cavern  mouth,  the  most  brilliant-hued  fishes  may 
be  seen.  The  coffee-tree  grows  luxuriantly  at  Walsingham,  and  a  climb- 
ing jasmine  overruns  both  rocks  and  trees  profusely.  The  soil  of  this 
district  is  different  to  that  of  other  parts,  being  of  a  bright  brick-red. 

Paynter  Vale. — Not  far  from  Walsingham,  and  snugly  ensconced  in  a 

grove  of  fine  old  trees,  lies  all  that  remains  of  the  old  homestead  of  the 

Paynter  family;  the  house  a  complete  ruin,  with  ferns  growing  out  of 

the  crevices,  and  bananas,  papaws,  and  cedars  hemming  in  its  remains 

on  every  side.    Near  what  was  formerly  the  principal  entrance  gate 

stands  a  magnificent  fiddle- wood  tree  {Citharexylum)^  the  parent  of  all 

the  fiddle- wood  trees  in  Bermuda.    It  was  brought  from  Barbadoes  about 

the  year  1829. 
A  little  east  of  the  ruined  house  an  avenue  of  tall  tai)ering  cedars  leads 

to  the  old  burial  place  of  the  family,  which  has  recently  been  covered 
over  with  blocks  of  stone  to  prevent  desecration.  Climbing  a  steep  hill 
near  by,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  full  view  of  Harrington  Sound,  with 
the  Flatt's  Bridge  and  village  in  the  distance,  while  a  little  higher  he 
will  find  a  patch  of  red  ground,  on  which  it  is  said  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  vegetation  has  ever  been  known  to  grow.  About  80  yards  north- 
wards of  this  patch,  and  situate  in  the  adjoining  wood,  is  a  small  cave, 
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known  as  ^^  Chalk  Cave."  On  returniDg  and  recrossing  the  red  patchy 
there  will  be  seen  on  the  left  hand  a  deep  hollow  called  <<  Plantain  Hole," 
in  which  coffee,  myrtle,  wild  cherry,  fiddle- wood,  and  other  trees  are 
growing  and  entwining  their  branches  together. 

After  leaving  this  cavernous  depression  and  ascending  the  steep  hill 
above  for  a  short  distance  the  visitor  will  come  suddenly  in  view  of 
Castle  Harbor.  Descending  the  slope  before  him  and  arriving  at  the 
Bbore  he  will  find  himself  near  the  Oovemment  Limestone  Quarry,  from 
which  large  blocks  of  compact  stone  have  been  taken  for  building  forti- 
fications, and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  below  in  Professor  Bice's 
paper  on  the  geology  of  the  islands.  To  the  southeast  is  a  cave  called 
*' Cooper's  Hole,"  well  worth  a  visit.  Beturning  northwards,  along  the 
margin  of  the  water,  the  visitor  will  perceive  a  current  of  water  rushing 
almost  under  his  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  flow  under  the  land  from 
Harrington  Sound.  Still  continuing  northwards  he  will  soon  arrive  at 
a  rail  fence,  which,  if  he  follows  along  through  ferns,  myrtle,  orange, 
&c,  will  bring  him  to  another  deep  hollow,  called  <<  Little  Plantain 
Hole."  At  one  time  this  was  overrun  with  citron  and  orange  trees ;  but 
very  few,  owing  to  the  great  disease  of  1854,  now  remain.  Still  follow- 
ing the  fence  he  will  again  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  Paynter  home- 
stead, from  which  he  started.  Just  outside  the  entrance  gate,  and  across 
the  pnblic  road,  on  the  shore  of  Harrington  Sound,  will  be  seen  a  cavern 
in  the  diff,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  <^  Shark's  Hole."  If  a  boat  can 
be  obtained  this  cavern  is  well  worth  investigating,  for  several  species 
of  sea- weeds  are  to  be  obtained  on  the  rocks  on  either  side;  while  in  the 
recesses  of  the  cave  beyond,  by  the  aid  of  a  torch,  a  beautiful  collection 
of  stalactites  can  be  seen.  A  fine  collection  of  stalactites  from  this 
cave  are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  and  in  that  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown. 

Tieker's  Town. — The  land  which  lies  between  Paynter  Yale  and  the 
aonth  shore,  including  the  long  narrow  neck  which  stretches  out  east- 
ward to  Castle  Island,  is  known  as  Tucker's  Town.  Tucker's  Town 
IKMids  are  flavorite  resorts  of  the  migratory  water  birds,  which  visit 
Bermuda  firom  the  North  American  continent  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Along  the  shores  of  these  ponds  the  mangrove  {Rhizaphora) 
grows  luxuriantly  wherever  congenial  mud  affords  its  roots  a  resting 
place. 

The  walks  about  the  sand  hills  near  the  shore  will  be  found  interest- 
ing to  the  lover  of  nature,  for  many  interestiug  maritime  plants  may  be 
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seen,  while  along  the  coral  strand  are  found  rare  sea-weeds  and  shells, 
mingled  with  the  pink-colored  nallipore  and  dSbri^  of  the  reefs. 

Devil's  Hole. — ^This  is  a  cavernous  recess  filled  with  salt  water  on  the 
south  side  of  Harrington  Sound*,  about  midway  between  Walsingham 
and  the  Flatts.  For  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  ^^  lions"  of  Bermuda, 
as  it  generally  contains  a  stock  of  groupers  {8errani)j  and  sundry  other 
fishes ;  which  swim  about  and  can  be  as  easily  seen  as  if  in  an  aquarium. 
Here  will  be  found  a  species  of  ground  shark,  which,  although  not  un- 
common on  the  east  coast  of  America,  is,  from  its  retired  habits,  very 
rarely  seen.  The  angel-fish  {Holacanthus)  will  be  observed  disporting 
Itself  in  the  clear  waters,  as  if  proud  of  its  splendid  livery.  The  group- 
ers themselves  are  easily  recognizable,  as  they  crowd  together  with  open 
mouths  in  hopes  of  a  feed  when  the  visitor  arrives. 

Harrington  Sound,  which  lies  before  the  visitor  as  he  emerges  from 
the  entrance  door  to  Devil's  Hole,  probably  possesses  in  itself  and  its 
surroundings  more  picturesque  scenery  than  any  other  locality  in  the 
islands.  Its  surface  is  usually  calm,  owing  to  its  land-locked  position, 
and  a  boating  excursion  on  its  waters,  especially  about  the  shores  of 
Trunk  Island,  will  reveal  many  submarine  wonden^  to  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  in  the  form  of  gorgonias,  sponges,  corals,  and  hosts  of  other 
things.  Its  northern  shore,  westward  of  Bailey's  Bay  Church,  presents 
a  series  of  high  cliffs,  in  many  places  quite  inaccessible,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  pairs  of  tropic  birds  which  here  annually,  in 
perfect  security,  make  their  nesting  places  and  rear  their  young.  From 
the  water  is  seen  the  high  cliff  known  as  <<  Devil's  Head,"  its  face  all 
ragged  and  torn  by  the  storms  of  many  winters.  From  out  its  numer- 
ous crevices  spring  dwarf  ti'ees  and  shrubs,  whose  only  holdfast  appears 
to  be  the  solid  rock  on  which  they  grow,  while  circling  around  its  shat- 
tered brow  the  tropic  birds  lazily  float,  mingling  their  plaintive  cries 
with  the  sounds  of  the  rippling  wavelets  which  dash  on  the  rock-bound 
shore  a  hundred  feet  below.  Harrington  Sound,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  almost  nothing,  is  one  of  the  best  places 
for  collecting  corals,  such  as  Millepora  OcuUna^  Mceandrina,  PoriteSj 
Mycedium^  and  Siderastrcea.  Here  occur  in  great  numbers  the  Bermuda 
scollop,  Pecten  ziczac^  fished  for  at  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms  by  means  of 
long-handled  nipper. 

Flatt*s  Bridge. — ^At  the  western  end  of  Harrington  Sound  there  is  an 
outlet  into  Flatt's  Harbor,  through  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with 
great  impetus.    This  channel  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  spanned 
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by  a  bridge.  In  the  torrent  below  the  bridge  Mr.  Goode  discovered 
Amphioxvg  in  1877,  and  this  vicinity  is  one  of  the  best  collecting  grounds 
in  the  islands.  Much  may  be  done  by  raking  up  stones  and  sponges 
from  the  bottom  and  examining  their  interstices  for  small  animals. 

Flatt's  Harbor. — In  days  of  yore  this  pretty  little  inlet  of  the  sea  pre- 
sented a  different  aspect,  for  the  shores,  particolarly  at  its  head,  were 
hned  with  wharves  from  which  good-sized  vessels  discharged  their  car- 
goes. It  wa«,  in  flEict,  one  of  the  ports  of  Bermuda,  and  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  here.  Even  now  the  extent  of  the  mins  of  several 
honses  testifies  to  their  capacity  in  former  times.  All,  however,  now 
wears  a  look  of  desolation ;  the  moldering  walls  with  the  carved  portals 
are  drained  with  the  prickly  cactas,  while  gigantic  papaws  and  plantains 
raise  their  leafy  crowns  above  the  whole. 

OibboDB'  Bay. — ^Abont  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  f^om  Flatt's  Village,  on  the 
north  shore  road  to  Hamilton,  on  the  right  hand,  will  be  seen  a  little 
sandy  bay,  with  an  island  beyond,  joined  by  a  causeway  of  large  stone 
blocks  to  the  shore.  The  little  bay  to  the  right  is  known  as  Gibbons' 
Bay.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for  collecting  shells  and  sea-weeds,  as 
aLso  marine  invertebrates,  which  are  common  under  the  stones  and  sand 
at  low  water.  In  the  little  rock  pools  here  and  along  the  north  shore 
occur  frequently  groups  of  young  VeleUa^  while  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  after  a  northerly  storm,  may  be  found  great  masses  of  Gulf  weed 
covered  with  jielagic  crustaceans  and  hydroids. 

Mount  Langton. — Government  House  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge 
of  land,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea-coast  all  along  the  north 
shore.  The  garden  contains  interesting  examples  of  foreign  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants.  It  was  here  that  Lady  Turner,  between  1826  and 
1832,  planted  the  first  weeping  willow  ever  seen  in  the  islands,  a  spe- 
cies now  very  common.  Governor  Eeid,  about  1841,  planted  the  India- 
rubber  trees  which  stand  near  the  steps  loading  down  to  the  garden. 
The  wampee  and  litchi  tre^s  were  also  planted  by  him.  The  large  silk 
cotton  trees  in  the  garden  were  planted  by  Governor  Elliott  about  1850, 
and  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  when  governor,  added  largely  to  the  list. 

Penifton'f  Brad. — This  beautiful  little  lake,  screened  from  the  ocean 
by  small  hilla  covered  with  cedar,  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  the  islands, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Devil's  Hole. 

The  waters  of  Peniaton's  Pond  are  quite  brackish,  having  communi- 
eation  with  the  outer  sea  by  underground  channels.  In  heavy  southerly 
gtmms  a  perliBCt  stream  of  water  is  forced  over  the  shore  rocks  at  the 
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lUMHUsm  tmA,  fpring  it  the  appearance  of  a  natural  watcr-^onae,  wliieh 
m  a  ratnt  m$^t  in  Bermndaa  except  daring  a  heary  lainfidL  On  the 
WMtti^sru  4»or«r  of  this  pond,  abont  ita  center,  and  wMiin  a  ftw  paces  of 
%yt  aras^r^  autfifwellii  niied  for  the  pnrpooe  of  watering  cattle.  The  water 
tlM7«M)itain,  like  all  similar  excavations  throoghont  the  islands,  is  fresh 
aliOT^:;  fiat  IpruMnh  beneath,  as  soon  as  the  sea  level  is  reached.  This 
is,  tdttfmttKt^  owing  to  the  simple  reason  that  firesh  water  is  ligfatn-than 
aalc  The  Msuadern  declare  that  there  are  ^springs^  of  frerii  water  in 
rarMMW  places*  This  is  only  tme  to  the  extoit  of  sapply  Ibmisbed 
f/jr  percolation  of  rain  water  to  the  depth  sach  springs  are  Ibond  in;  % 
few  weeks  of  drooght  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fidla^  of  the  as* 
serti^m  that  such  sources  are  really  springs.  Bermuda,  which  is  merelj 
ttie  peak  fpf  a  submarine  mountain,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  four 
foika  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  having  its  whole  land  area  hon^- 
iMHolied  throughout  above,  and  most  probably  tar  below  the  lev^  of  the 
sea,  can  possess  no  fresh-water  supply  fh>m  below,  and  can  only  rely 
upon  rainfkUs  for  the  necessary  fluid.  No  hard  water,  therefore,  is  to 
be  harl  in  these  islands ;  none  but  what  the  tanks  supply,  running  from 
roods  and  smoothed  surfaces,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Penistoi^s 
Pond  is  a  great  resort  of  water  fowl  and  waders,  which  visit  Bermuds 
'during  the  winter ;  and  many  a  rare  bird  has  been  obtained  by  omithol- 
«ogists  in  fovorable  seasons. 

tpaaiih  Book. — A  few  yards  east  of  the  cattle  wells  spoken  of,  just  at 
Hut  \r40m  id  the  shore  hills,  an  open  grassy  patch  will  be  seen,  having  a 
jnud  hiAtt  about  Its  center.  After  passing  this,  proceed  up  through  the 
cedar  grove  in  front,  and  immediately  at  the  top  a  little  pathway  will 
be  Neeu  leading  to  the  cliff  beyond.  Care  must  be  taken  on  approach- 
ing this  precipice,  for  if  a  folse  step  be  ma  de,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  foil  of  folly  liHi  feet  into  the  foaming  waters  below.  The  flattened 
rock,  im  which  is  an  inscription  consisting  of  a  monogram  and  the  date 
U(M»'^,  supiiosed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniard,  Ferdinand  Gamelo,i8 
cut,  is  a  little  beU/w  tlie  crest  of  the  clifL  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  histori- 
cal ui/inuoM»its  in  America. 

Hnafary  la7.^At#^mt  three  miles  from  Devonshire  Bay,  along  the 
coast  westward,  is  f  Itingary  Bay,  an  excellent  place  to  gain  some  idea 
i3t  what  a  tfofrfcal  mangrove  swamp  must  be.  This  is,  of  course,  only  one 
on  a  very  small  scaU) ;  but  still  the  mangrove  grows  luxuriantly  here. 
With  the  exception  of  the  crabs  which  climb  the  trees,  hardly  a  sign  of 
aaim*'  "'  M  obserrabla*    Fine  specimens  of  LUtarina  $eabra  occur  on 
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the  tninks  of  the  mangrove  trees  near  the  mnd.  Melampus  Jiavus  and 
if.  B^fieldii  also  ocQar  in  abundance  under  stones  at  the  edge  of  the 
mnd  Near  the  entrance  to  this  bay  on  the  eastern  side  will  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  building  formerly  used  us  a  magazine.  A  battery  existed 
here  also. 

It  was  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  bay  that,  in  the  month  of  January^ 
1860,  the  largest  example  of  the  ribbon  fish  {Regalecus)  ever  yet  seen 
was  captured.  The  head  and  some  other  portions  of  the  fish  were  for- 
warded as  a  present  to  the  British  Museum.  The  total  length  of  the^ 
specimen  was  16  feet  7  inches. 

Regaining  the  public  road  again,  the  visitor  is  now  only  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  capital  town  of  the  islands. 

Hamilton. — Incorporated  June  30, 1793,  and  named  after  the  then  gov- 
ernor, Henry  Hamilton,  the  town  has  very  slowly  but  steadily  increased 
in  size. 

Below  the  hill  on  which  the  Sessions  House  stands  is  the  ^^  Public 
Building,"  erected  in  1839.  Here  are  the  "Custom-House,"  "Colonial 
Office,''  "  Public  Library,"  "  Council  Chamber,"  &c.,  while  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  upper  staircase  are  a  few  cases  containing  enough  natural 
history  specimens  to  make  the  visitor  regret  that  the  inhabitants  do  not 
possess  sufficient  enterprise  to  establish  a  museum.  Ko  place  in  the 
world  presents  the  facilities  Bermuda  does  for  the  collection  of  marine 
specimens  ]  and  as  nearly  all  could  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  there  is  lesa 
excuse  for  the  omission.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  ere  long  the  tide^ 
of  improvement  will  at  last  reach  "  the  remote  Bermudas,"  and  that 
institutions  generally  established  in  other  communities  for  their  benefit 
and  satisfaction  will  be  considered  necessary  in  this. 

There  are  several  interesting  localities  within  walking  distance  o£^ 
Hamilton  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  taken  in  reaching  them*. 
Proceeding  along  the  public  road  going  to  the  eastward,  skirting, 
the  shore  of  Hamilton  Harbor,  and  before  the  end  of  the  harbor  is^ 
reached,  there  may  be  seen  four  fine  specimens  of  the  cabbage  palm 
{Oreodoxa  oleraoea)  with  trunks  as  smooth  as  ivory,  and  bearing  above^ 
the  curious  bunch  of  foliage  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vege- 
table in  question,  has  given  the  tree  its  name.  One  or  two  specimens, 
of  the  cocoanut  palm  (Cocos  nvcifera)j  are  also  to  be  seen  here,  as  well  as 
numerous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  At  the  end  of  the  wall 
which  skirts  this  property  will  be  seen  in  a  cottage  garden  a  tree  pos- 
sessing  to  all  appearances  crimson  leaves.    This  is  the  fire  plant,  or 
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barning  bush  (Poinciana  puleherrima)j  and  the  gaily  colored  leaves  will 
be  found  £o  be  merely  the  elongated  petals  of  the  flower.  At  the  bend 
of  the  road  round  the  harbor  head,  and  immediately  by  the  guard  wall, 
in  the  dark,  ofifensive  looking  mud,  several  mangrove  trees  grow,  having 
attached  to  the  roots  and  lower  parts  numbers  of  an  oyster-looking  shell 
(Pema  ephippium).  A  little  further  on,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road,  will  be  observed  a  fine  tamarind  tree  {Tamartndus  indica)  standing 
in  a  neat  little  garden,  while  on  the  left,  just  beyond  the  tanks,  runs 
along  the  wall  side  a  hedge  of  the  ^^  snuff  plant "  {BvMlqa  americana). 

Paget  Sand  Hills. — ^This  sterile  locality,  which  is  an  extremely  wild 
and  lonely  spot,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  dose  examination  also,  for 
here  can  be  seen  the  mode  adopted  by  nature  to  form  the  Bermudas; 
viz,  drifting  sand  gradually  increasing  its  deposits  and  elevating  the 
land;  thereby  overcoming  cedar  groves  and  cultivated  ground,  and  in 
one  place  even  the  dwelling  of  man. 

On  arriving  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  sand  hills,  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  drifting  sand  will  at  once  be  perceived,  as  the  mass,  some 
10  feet  in  depth,  is  now  gradually  covering  a  small  garden.  According 
to  the  observations  made  by  persons  residing  close  to,  this  overwhelm- 
ing body  has  advanced  over  the  cultivated  land  about  80  yards  during 
the  last  twenty-flve  years.  At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  hills  will  be 
seen,  among  some  oleander  trees  near  the  top,  the  chimney  of  a  cottage 
which  formerly  stood  there,  inhabited  by  a  colored  family.  It  is  now 
wholly  buried  in  the  drifting  sand,  save  the  chimney,  which  alone  rises 
above  the  mass  to  show  the  position  of  the  structure. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  irregular  patches  here  and  there,  and  the 
long  reach  of  white  sand  gradually  encroaching  on  the  cultivated  ground 
at  the  northeast  corner,  the  whole  slope,  which  some  twenty  ycsTB  ago 
was  almost  wholly  clear  drift  sand,  with  a  few  patches  of  bent  grass 
in  scattered  spots  upon  it,  is  now  clothed  with  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
as  well  as  young  cedars,  which  will  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  attain  goodly 
dimensions,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  universal  underwood  of  sage-bush, 
put  an  end  to  the  further  encroachments  of  the  sand  drift. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  sand  hills  there  is  now  a  plateau  of  about 
half  an  acre,  or  perhaps  more,  of  hardened  drift  sand,  forming  gradually 
into  rock.  On  its  face  are  cracks  filling  with  drift  sand,  showing  that 
the  sun  doubtless  afiects  this  hardened  surface.  Elevated  protuberances 
of  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  rise  amid  this  plateau,  having  each  a  hole  or 
depression  at  the  center.    These  denote  the  sites  in  which  cedar  trees 
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fcrmerly  grew.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hills  may  be  seen  the  gradual 
decay  of  cedar  stamps,  exhibiting  more  clearly  the  several  stages  of 
change,  which  are  the  more  worthy  of  study  in  consequence  of  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  many  curious  chimney-pot  looking  structures  every- 
where to  be  met  with  on  the  Bermuda  shores. 

Indeed,  the  naturalist,  on  carefiQly  observing  the  whole  appearance 

of  these  sand  hills,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  which  are  so 

prominently  placed  before  him,  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  fair  idea  of 

the  circumstances  under  which  the  Bermudas  attained  their  present 

elevation  after  the  great  submergence. 

At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  along  the  shore,  runs  a  charming  stretch 
of  sandy  beach. 

At  low  water,  and  almost  within  wading  distance  of  the  beach,  will 
be  seen  a  series  of ''  boilers"  as  they  are  locally  termed,  t.  e.,  rounded 
masses  of  rock  hollowed  within,  containing  sea  water,  having  their  mar- 
gms  raised  by  incrusting  serpulce.  The  origin  of  these  boilers,  which 
occur  all  round  the  shores,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  would  form  a  very  interesting  source  of  inquiry  for  any  one  desirous 
of  advancing  scientific  knowledge. 

The  Royal  Engineer  Quarries. — These  quarries,  where  the  most  com- 
pact stone  to  be  found  in  the  islands  is  procured  for  the  purpose  of 
bailding  fortifications  and  other  Government  work,  are  situate  upon 
the  shore  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  sand  hills. 

The  Idght-honie. — ^This  commanding  structure,  which  possesses  one  of 
the  most  powerful  lights  in  the  world,  is  situate  on  the  summit  of  Gibb's 
Hill.  The  light  itself  stands  362  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  an 
elevation  of  only  10  feet  above  the  water  it  can  be  clearly  seen  at  a 
distaDce  of  25  miles,  while  at  40  feet  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  30 
miles  off. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  little  coves  under  the  light-house,  having 
their  shores  irregularly  indented  by  rocks  which  have  in  some  places 
beooffle  detached  from  the  cliffs  above.  Upon  these  rocks,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  clifb,  grows  a  pretty  species  of  stock  {Matthiola),  and  in 
holes  burrowed  in  the  more  Mable  rock,  the  tropic  bird  {Phaeton)  makes 
its  nest  Many  species  of  algse  can  be  collected  about  the  shore,  and 
the  conchologist  must  not  forget  that  it  was  under  stones  at  this  locality 
where  the  JEtev.  J.  B.  Freer,  in  1861,  discovered  the  fine  Pupa,  an  inch 
in  lengtji,  which  has  never  been  taken  since.  Here,  too,  occurs  in  great 
quantities  Imperatar  calearj  and  also  occasionally  the  large  Uchinus 
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Somerset  Bridge  connects  the  island  of  Somerset  or  Sandy's  with  the- 
main  island.  To  the  westward  of  the  bridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  which 
protects  the  water  of  Elis  Harbor  from  the  ocean  swell  without,  risea 
<'  Wreck  HiU,"  so  named  from  its  being  the  spot  from  which  the  best 
view  of  the  western  reefs  could  be  obtained,  which  have  always  been 
considered  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  reefs  surrounding  the  islands. 

Elis  Harbor. — A  perfect  little  gem  of  an  inlet,  which,  to  be  seen  in  it& 
greatest  perfection,  should  be  visited  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  when  its 
waters  appear  of  the  lightest  emerald  tint.  It  is  an  excellent  collect- 
ing ground  for  crustaceans,  holothurians,  and  naked  mollusks. 

Kangrove  Bay. — ^At  the  extremity  of  Somerset  Island  lies  Mangrove 
Bay,  so  named  from  the  number  of  those  trees  which  formerly  grew 
around  its  margin.  The  scenery  is  very  pretty  hereabouts,  although 
the  land  is  almost  level  with  the  water.  Boat  excursions  about  the  bay 
and  acyoining  shores  reveal  many  interesting  forms  to  the  naturalist, 
especially  among  the  submerged  rocks  near  the  shore.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  neck  of  land  which  divides  Mangrove  Bay  from  the  ocean 
lies  a  stretch  of  sandy  beach  well  worth  examining,  for  as  it  lies  open 
to  the  heavy  westerly  gales,  some  fine  specimens  of  si)onges  and  sea- 
weeds are  often  cast  ashore. 

Watford  and  Boas  Islands  connect  Somerset  with  Ireland  Island,  and 
do  not  contain  much  to  interest  the  visitor,  as  their  surfaces  have  been 
partially  leveled  by  convict  labor,  during  the  time  that  Bermuda  was 
unhappily  burdened  by  the  presence  of  the  worst  of  criminals  trans- 
ported from  the  mother  country. 

Ireland  Isle. — Probably  the  most  important  position  in  the  Bermudas 
is  Ireland  Isle,  which,  although  not  much  more  than  a  mile  in  lengthy 
or  a  quarter  of  one  in  breadth,  contains  the  dock-yard  and  other  estab- 
lishments connected  with  the  Boyal  Kavy.  The  Camber  is  a  dock  shel- 
tered firom  the  usual  swell  of  the  ocean  by  an  excellent  breakwater. 
But  the  principal  feature  of  attraction  is  ^'  the  Great  Bermuda  Dock," 
a  floating  mass  of  iron,  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
In  preparing  the  bed  for  this  dock  there  was  made  an  excavation  to  the 
depth  of  54  feet  below  low  water,  and  no  less  than  1,200,000  cubic  feet 
of  sand  and  coral  dSbris  were  removed  for  that  purpose.  The  geological 
teachings  of  this  section  are  referred  to  in  Professor  Bice's  paper. 

The  anchorage  ground  opposite  Ireland,  on  its  east  side,  where  one  or 
two  men-of-war  are  generally  to  be  seen,  is  known  as  ^^  Grassy  Bay." 

There  waa  an  old  lady  living  in  Bermuda  in  1876,  aged  93,  who  well 
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recollected  the  time  when  Ireland  and  Boaz  were  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, who  lived  in  huts  made  of  bonghs  of  cedar,  and  brash  for  sides, 
and  having  the  roofs  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves. 

The  Islands  in  the  Sound. — ^The  large  sheet  of  water,  which  is  inclosed 
by  the  carve  of  the  land  rnnning  from  Paget  Parish  to  Ireland  Island, 
is  known  as  ^^The  Great  Soand."  It  contains  several  islands,  generally 
of  small  size,  bnt  the  larger  ones  are  very  pictnresqne.  Tacker's  Island, 
which  lies  close  in  shore  near  Somerset  Bridge,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
and  the  visitor  shonld  not  omit  to  notice  a  lovely  little  cavern  npon  it. 

Marshal  Island  and  Godet  Island  lie  east  of  the  latter,  and  aroand 
their  shores  may  be  obtained  many  fine  specimens  of  sponges,  zoophytes, 
and  small  crastaceans. 

BneUsh  Pond,  an  extensive  morass  abont  two  miles  east  of  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  skirts  of  which  grow  some  fine  specimens  of  cedar  trees, 
while  amongst  the  close  thicket  of  shrnbs  and  palmettos  which  tenant 
its  interior  some  giant  ferns  and  aqnatic  plants  of  divers  species  occnr 
which  are  not  seen  in  the  open.  In  this  dense  region  the  ornithologist 
will  find  a  good  collecting  gronnd,  as  owing  to  the  difficalty  of  travers- 
ing the  treacherons  bog  hardly  any  one  distnrbs  the  solitade  which 
almost  oontinnally  prevails  here.  Here  also,  ap  in  the  branches  of  the 
old  cedars,  and  occasionally  in  the  shrnbs  aroand,  may  be  procared  the 
corioasly  oonstracted  nest  of  the  tree  rat  {Mua  tectarum)^  a  species  re- 
cently added  to  the  Bermndian  fianna. 


t?jl:rt  I. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  BERMUDA. 


HISTORY  AND  LITEBATUBE  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  Geology  of  Bennuda  has  already  been  the  sabject  of  more  or  less 
elaborate  discassion  by  several  authors.    An  important  memoir  by 
Lifiot  (now  Maj.  Oen.)  Bichard  I.  Kelson,  B.  E.,  is  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Second  Series,  Vol. 
V^  Part  first,  pp.  103-123.    This  paper  is  based  on  observations  made 
m  the  years  1827-1833,  while  the  aathor  was  stationed  on  the  islands. 
The  excavations  made  in  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  under 
his  charge  afforded  him  admirable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
stractore  of  the  rocks,  and  his  work  gives  evidence  of  thorough  and 
ooimcientious  investigation.    Though  written  before  the  genius  of  Dar- 
win and  Dana  had  given  the  world  the  true  interpretation  of  coral  reefs 
azHi  ialauds,  and  therefore  fiedling  to  trace  aright  the  history  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Bermudian  limestones,  this  paper  is  invaluable  to  subse- 
qoent  investigators  as  a  store-house  of  facts.   J.  Matthew  Jones,  F.  L.  S., 
who  has  resided  a  number  of  years  in  Bermuda  and  paid  much  atten- 
tkm  to  its  natural  history,  has  given  us  important  geological  notices 
in  his  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,*  and  Visitor's  Guide,t  and  various  papers 
in  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kova  Scotia  Institute  of 
Katoral  Science,  and  in  Nature.    In  1873  Bermuda  was  visited  by  the 
Challenger  expedition,  and  important  observations  were  made  on  the 
geology,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  natural  history,  of  the  islands. 
Some  important  points,  notably  the  origin  of  the  '^  red  earth,"  were 
tet  explained  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Challenger.    Bermuda  forms 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter  in  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  work.l 
Brief  references  to  Bermudian  geology  are  contained  in  the  classical  works 

_ • 

*  The  Natnralitt  in  Bennada;  a  Sketch  of  the  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of  that 
nnaAablo  group  of  islands ;  together  with  Meteorological  Observations.  By  John 
Msttliew  Jones.    With  a  map  and  iUnstrations.    London,  1859. 

tTbe  Visitor's  Onide  to  Bermuda.  With  a  sketch  of  its  Natural  History.  By  J. 
Matthew  Jones.    London. 

tThe  Atlantic.    A  pTelimiuary  account  of  the  general  results  of  the  Exploring 

Vojsfs  of  H.  M.  8.  Challenger,  during  the  year  1873  and  the  early  part  of  the  year 

1878.    By  8ir  C.  Wyville  Thomson.    New  York,  1878.    Vol.  I.,  Chapter  lY. 
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of  Darwin*  and  Dana ;  t  bat  theij^  treatment  of  the  subject  is  less  satis- 
factory than  it  wonld  have  been  if  these  masters  of  the  theory  of  coral 
formations  had  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  islands.  My  own 
observations  "wete  made  during  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  win- 
ter of  1876-^77.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  in  this  connection  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  Prof.  O.  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
J.  Matthew  Jones,  F.  L.  S.,  M%j.  G^n.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroyi  Governor  of 
Bermuda  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  Mr.  James  Oarruthers,  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Dock-yard,  and  Mr.  0.  M.  Allen,  United  States  Gonsul,  for  calling 
my  attention  to  interesting  and  instructive  localities;  and  especially  to 
Profl  James  D.  Dana  for  most  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the  islands,  communicated  in  a  conversation  just 
before  my  visit. 

PHTSIOAL  GEOGBAPHY  OF  BERMUDA. 

The  reefis  and  islands  comprised  under  the  name  of  Bermuda  are 
nearly  included  between  the  parallels  of  32^  l(y  and  32^  2(K  K.,  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  64^  4(y  and  65^  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  line 
of  the  outer  reef  incloses  an  approximately  elliptical  area,  whose  migor 
and  minor  axes  are  respectively  about  twenty-five  and  about  twelve 
miles  in  length.  The  migor  axis  trends  about  K.  5(K>  E.  Only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  elliptical  ai*ea  thus  described  is  dry  land.  The  dry 
land  is  almost  confined  to  the  south-easterly  side  of  the  ellipse,  forming 
a  narrow  and  broken  strip  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere 
more  than  three  miles  in  width.  The  areas  of  the  principal  islands  are 
as  follows : 

Acres. 

The  Main  Island 9, 725 

St.  George's  Island 706 

Somerset  Island 702 

David's  Island 527 

Ireland  Island   133 

The  whole  area  of  dry  land  in  the  archipelago  is  estimated  at  12,378 
acres.l 

About  three  quarters  of  the  whole  area  of  dry  land  is  included  in  the 
Main  Island,  or  Bermuda  proper.    The  line  of  the  Main  Island  is  con- 

*  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs.  By  Charles  Darwin.  Second  edi- 
tion.   London,  1874.    Appendix,  pp.  '^64,  265. 

f  Corals  and  Coral  Islands.  By  James  D.  Dana.  New  York,  1679.  pp.  21S-3S1^ 
361,  370,  391,  393-395. 

X  The  Bermuda  Pocket  Almanack.    Bermuda,  1877.    pp.  60,  61. 
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tinned  north-eastward  by  St.  (George's  and  David's  Islands.    The  sonth- 
westem  extremity  of  the  Main  Island  bends  around  towards  the  north, 
and  the  carve  is  thence  continned  northward  and  north-eastward  by  the 
idands  Somerset  and  Ireland.    The  hook-like  south-west  extremity  of 
the  Main  Island,  with  its  continuation  in  Somerset  and  Ireland  Islands, 
indotes  a  lagoon  called  Oreat  Sound.    Two  other  lagoons  are  included 
within  the  chain  of  islands  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  ellipse :  namely, 
Hanington  Sound,  inclosed  entirely  by  the  Main  Island,  and  commu- 
mcttting  by  a  passage  not  exceeding  50  feet  in  width  witb  the  great 
diplieal  lagoon  inclosed  by  the  outer  reef ;  and  Castle  Harboi^  inclosed 
\fj  the  eastern  end  of  the  Main  Island,  St.  George's,  David's,  and  sev- 
en! smaller  islands.    The  central  part  of  the  Main  Island  is  occupied  by 
ft  peotrbog.    The  surfeM^  of  this  part  of  thcT  island  is  elevated  but  little 
above  the  sea-level ;  and  the  peat,  as  I  am  informed  by  General  Lefroy, 
«xteDds  to  a  depth  of  40  or  50  feet  below  the  sea-level— a  depth  about 
eqoal  to  that  of  the  great  lagoon  inclosed  by  the  outer  reef.    This  bog 
appears  to  mark  the  situation  of  a  small  lagoon  now  entirely  filled  up. 
The  8ui£Ace  of  the  land  is  considerably  diversified,  though  nowhere 
attaining  any  great  elevation.    The  highest  hills  are  only  about  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  extent  of  the  land  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  and  the  extreme  porosity  of  the  rock  of  which  it  is  composed, 
there  are  no  springs,  streams,  or  lakes  of  fresh  water  in  the  islands. 
The  rain  that  falls,  where  it  is  not  collected  in  artificial  tanks,  soaks 
down  into  the  porous  rock  until  it  mingles  near  the  level  of  the  sea  with 
the  salt  water  with  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  rock  are  saturated. 
The  water  in  the  ponds  and  marshes,  which  occupy  considerable  areas 
in  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  islands,  is  always  brackish.  The  in- 
habitants depend  for  their  supply  of  water  chiefly  on  the  collection  of 
nun  in  tanks.  These  tanks  are  connected  not  only  with  the  roofis  of  the 
hooses,  but  with  areas  on  the  hiUsides  scraped  smooth  for  that  purpose. 
The  chain  of  islands  is  bordered  on  the  south-east  by  a  fringing  reef, 
distant  i^erhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  average  firom  the  shore.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  ellipse  the  line  of  the  reef  is  nearly  continuous; 
bat  the  only  dry  land  is  the  little  islet,  or  group  of  islets,  the  largest  of 
which,  called  North  Bock,  is  about  8  feet  in  diameter  and  about  14  feet 
in  height 

Along  the  coarse  of  the  reef  are  numerous  rings  of  calcareous  rock, 
a  few  feet  or  yards  in  diameter,  rising  to  a  level  of  about  2  feet  above 
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low-tide  level.  The  crest  of  these  circular  ridges  is  formed  in  large  part 
of  the  calcareous  tabes  of  tabicolons  worms.  They  are  appropriately 
called  by  Nelson  ^^serpnline  reefs."*  The  elevation  of  these  serpu- 
line  reefs  above  low-tide  level  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  these  worms,  on- 
like  the  coral-forming  anthozoa  and  hydrozoa,  can  sarvive  an  exposure 
for  some  hoars  oat  of  water.  There  are  circular  ridges  of  coral  reef 
similar  to  these  serpuline  reefs,  except  that  they  are  less  elevated,  their 
upward  growth  being  limited  by  the  inability  of  the  coral  animals  to 
survive  an  exposure  above  the  water.  These  circular  reefs  are  called, 
commonly,  " boilers.''  The  form  of  both  varieties  of  these  '* boilers" 
illustrates  well  Chamisso's  theory  of  atolls — a  theory  which,  though  in- 
adequate for  the  explanation  of  atolls  in  general,  recognized  a  principle 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  coral  formations.t 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  elliptical  lagoon  inclosed  by  the  outer  reef 
is  generally  6  or  8  fathoms,  though  there  are  many  patches  of  reef  scat- 
tered through  the  lagoon.  Outside  of  the  reef  the  water  deepens  gradu- 
ally for  a  mile  or  more,  the  average  depth  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  being 
only  about  12  fathoms.  A  little  further  from  the  shore  a  more  abrupt 
descent  commences,  the  depth  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion  except  the  south-west  being  from  1,500  to  2,250  fathoms.  ^^  Twenty 
miles  to  the  southwest-by-west  from  the  Bermudas  there  are  two  sub- 
merged banks,  20  to  47  fathoms  under  water,  showing  that  the  Bermudas 
are  not  completely  alone,  and  demonstrating  that  they  cover  a  summit 
in  a  range  of  heights."!  The  Challenger  expedition  obtained  a  sound- 
ing of  2,950  fathoms  about  300  miles  further  on  in  the  same  direction^ 
indicating  apparently  that  the  range  is  not  of  great  extent  in  that  direc- 
tion.§ 

IS   BEEMUDA  AN  ATOLL? 

The  general  form  of  the  Bermuda  Archipelago,  as  represented  on  a 
map,  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  belief  that  it  is  a  compound  atoll^ 
similar  to  Mahlos  Mahdoo  and  some  other  atolls  of  the  Maldiva  Archi- 
I>elago.  The  great  depth  of  water  with  in  a  few  miles  of  the  islands^ 
and  the  exclusively  calcareous  character  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
islands  are  composed,  tend  to  confirm  this  impression.  Dana||  and 
Thomson  5T  regard  Bermuda  as  truly  an  atoll.    Darwin  apparently 


•Op.  citf  pp.  105, 116. 

t  Darwin,  Coral  Reefs,  pp.  78, 118. 

t  Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  370. 

$  Thomson,  op.  oit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  286. 

I  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  218. 

%  Op.  eU.f  VoL  I.,  p.  280. 
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UMdinee  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  atoll,  and  calls  attention  to  the 

following  iK>int8  in  which  Bermuda  differs  from  atolls  in  general :  <<  First^ 

in  tiie  margin  of  the  reef  not  forming  a  flat,  solid  surface,  which  is  laid 

bare  at  low  water;  secondly,  in  the  water  gradually  shoaling  for  nearly 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  round  the  entire  reef;  and,  thirdly,  in  the 

size,  height,  and  extraordinary  form  of  the  islands,  which  present  little 

leeemblance  to  the  long,  narrow,  simple  islets,  seldom  exceeding  half  a 

mile  in  breadth,  which  surmount  the  annular  reefs  of  almost  all  the 

atolls  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans."*    These  differences  are  cer* 

tainly  of  great  importance;  yet  I  believe  that  they  are  all  capable  of 

explanation  on  the  theory  that  Bermuda  is  an  atoll.    I  believe  we  may 

leoognize  the  causes  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  peculiar  history  of  the 

idands.    Bermuda  has  a  special  interest  in  view  of  its  position.    It  is 

perhaps  the  only  atoll  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  atoll  character  of  the 

Bahamas  being  at  least  doubtf  ul.t    Bermuda  is  also  remarkable  as  being 

moQd  remote  from  the  equator  than  any  other  coral  formation,  the  growth 

of  corals  there  being  rendered  possible  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 

Stieam. 

THE  COBAL  LIMESTONE  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Ab  already  stated,  the  only  rock  found  in  situ  in  Bermuda,  if  we  ex- 
Wfit  the  'peat  or  muck  of  the  bogs,  and  the  ^'red  earth,''  which  will  be 
specially  treated  of  hereafter,  is  limestone.  The  rock  varies,  however^ 
eioeedingly  in  texture.  The  extremes  are  an  unconsolidated,  calcareous 
sand,  a  subciystalline  rock  of  almost  flinty  compactness,  and  a  coarsely 
oystalline  stalagmite.  The  hard,  compact  rock  is  locally  called  <^base 
rock,"  and  the  name  is  employed  in  that  sense  by  Nelson ;  |  but  it  does 
not  uniformly  undarlie  the  softer  rocks,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
it  is  older  than  they. 

Dana  distinguishes  in  coral  reefe  and  islands  three  kinds  of  rock  in 
respect  of  the  mode  of  formation:  viz.,  reef  rock,  beach  sand-rock,  and 
drift  sand-rock.  §  The  reef-rock  is  that  which  constitutes  the  reefs 
proper.  It  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  more  or  less  flnely 
comminuted  material  of  the  corals,  shells,  and  other  skeletons  of  marine 
inimals,  on  the  grounds  where  the  corals  are  growing.  It  can  there- 
fere  never  be  formed  at  an  elevation  much  above  low-tide.  The  beach 
Mmd-iock  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  sweeping  up  against  the 

*CotalB6efii,p.964. 

tDwwiii,  Coral  BaeCs  pp.  266-259;  Dana,  Corala  and  Coral  Islands,  pp.  213-218. 

10^  A,  p.  109. 

tConla  and  Conl  lalandiy  Ch.  II. 
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4fiM^  j;b#:  ealearmmi  iiand8  resalting  from  tlie  dismlffigmioe  of  didU 
md  t00nAk,  vn^mAj  an  in  other  places  the  waves  sveepiqi  ^^  ■^■^^■^ 
amtU  //f  an  ordinary  beach.  The  beach  sand-rode  is  thoreiDm  fionned 
^^ji«/  fa^  vi^  the  levels  of  low  and  hi^  tide,  thoadi  Hie  adkn  of 
^f/yfiMi  majr  #^aiie  it  to  extend  K4Mnewhat  above  tiie  otdinaiy  hif^lide 
^cy^.  Tto  drift  nand-rock  is  formed  by  the  action  of  winds  seizmg  the 
^rr  ^fiuA  at  the  n\^\}M  margin  of  the  beach  and  tran^oiting  it  fkutha 
lAUcid  and  t/#  greater  elevations.  The  drift  sand-rock  may  tfaeieftte  be 
Ir^riMd  at  any  level,  from  that  of  high-tide  npwanL  The  cement  whiA 
#t/yff  y^rrts  all  these  fragmental  deposits  into  solid  rock  is  fixmed  by  the 
wAntMfU  f4  tfje  ^siUareoas  particles  themselves. 

A  tttmt  ifn\9(9TUiit  ntep  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  a  cofil 
%idm»s\  is  the  reerjgiiition  of  the  respective  distribntion  of  these  three 
kiftdJi  //f  ffffM.  Tlie  diMnimination  of  the  true  reef-rock  from  the  sand- 
vti-Mtk  is  rj//t  usually  a  difficult  task.  The  reef-rock,  whether  fossiliftr- 
4f9in  tff  ij/rt,  is  usually  readily  distinguishable  by  the  impalpable  com- 
fi^rtriess  (4  jiarts  of  the  mass,  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
Unely  trituratol  ^^iral  mud;  while  the  sand-rocks,  even  when  appearing 
/|Miti:  ry/rrjffS/^,  will  almost  invariably  reveal  on  closer  examination  their 
arerj;(i/'>^/rjs  U;xture. 

Tlie  #|jA#Tfnjiriatiori  of  the  two  kinds  of  sand-rock  from  each  other  is 
rnu/'ii  more  dilH^mlt.    Indeed,  no  absolute  criteria  exist  for  the  disciimi- 
ttHt'iou  of  liea^^h-roi'.k  and  drift-rock,  though  serviceable  indications  may 
Iff;  ohisi'iuoA  fwm  the  Usxture,  lamination,  and  fossil  contents  of  the 
rrM;kM.    I'he  iffAwAinfttk  ih,  on  the  average,  of  coarser  grain  than  the 
driftrrn^k,  as  the  wind  HWf^ips  along  chiefly  the  finer  sands;  but  some 
sfie<;inienN  of  the  drift-nj^^k  are  coarser  than  some  specimens  of  the 
h4»suih-r(f(:k.    I'he  tK;ar;h-nH;k  is,  on  the  average,  more  i)erfectly  consoli- 
dated than  the  drift-rock,  but  in  this  character  also  both  rocks  vary 
widely.    Orifbrock,  when  submerged  by  a  subsidence  subsequent  to 
its  defioHitiou,  may  come  to  assume  the  degree  of  consolidation  usnally 
observed  in  beach-rock.    On  the  south  shore  of  the  Main  Island,  near 
Spanish  Kock,  I  ot>Herved  strata  x>erfectly  continuous  dipping  towards 
the  water,  exceedingly  hard  at  the  margin  of  the  water,  but  becoming 
considerably  softer  as  they  were  traced  upward  and  landward.     Mr. 
Ebenezer  Bell,  who  some  years  ago  had  charge  of  some  works  in  prog- 
ress on  Boaz  Island,  informed  me  that  he  found  that  rock  so  soft  as  to 
<jni^  tfs  fingers  became  quite  hard  on  immersion  for  a  week  or 

sea-water.     Some  of  t*^^  hardest  rock  which  I  observed  in 
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Bermuda  was  shown  b^'  other  characters  to  be  anmistakably  drift-rock 
A  more  reliable  distinction  is  found  in  the  lamination,  the  beach-rock 
showing  a  gentle  and  tolerably  uniform  dip  towards  the  water,  while 
the  drift-rock  shows  the  high  and  extremely  irregular  dips  which  are 
characteristic  of  wind-blown  sands.     But  not  every  section  exhibits 
characters  sufficiently  marked  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  rock,  since  the 
beach-structure  admits  of  a  considerable  degree  of  irregularity  in  dip, 
while  wind-blown  sands  in  a  long  ridge  or  dune  may  have  for  long  dis- 
tances a  gentle  and  nearly  uniform  dip.    The  indication  furnished  by  the 
fossil  contents  of  the  rocks  is  important.    The  beach-rock  is  often  richly 
fossiliferous,  containing  shells  and  pieces  of  coral  of  considerable  size. 
The  drift-rock  can,  of  course,  ordinarily  contain  no  relics  of  marine  ani- 
nals  except  fragments  so  small  as  to  be  blown  by  the  wind.    A  high 
wind  can,  however,  sweep  along  pieces  of  shell  and  coral  larger  and 
heavier  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.   The  flat,  thin  valves  of  lamel- 
libranchs  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  drift-rock  than  shells  tif  gastero- 
pods.    In  the  recent  sand-drifts  at  Tucker's  Town  I  collected  a  number 
of  organic  relics,  thinking  they  might  afford  some  indication  as  to  the 
limit  of  size  of  marine  fossils  likely  to  occur  in  the  drift-rock.    Among 
them  were  a  fragment  of  the  shell  of  Spondylus  weighing  1.8  grammes; 
a  valve  of  Ghama,  incrusted  with  tubes  of  Serpula,  weighing  2.7 
grammes;  and  a  fragment  of  the  coral  Mycedium,  having  a  length  of  45 
millimeters  and  a  breadth  of  30  millimeters,  and  weighing  8.3  grammes. 
Of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  drift-rock  of  Bermuda  is  the  large 
and  hea\y  shell  of  Livona  pica.    This  seems  at  first  sight  utterly  para- 
doxical, as  the  shell  is  altogether  too  large  to  be  moved  by  the  wind. 
The  tme  explanation  is  undoubtedly  that  given  by  Nelson,  who  states 
that  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  soldier-crabs  running  about 
in  these  shells.*    While  the  presence  of  marine  fossils  in  a  sand-rock 
ifl  an  indication  that  it  is  a  beach-rock,  the  drift-rock  is  quite  apt  to  con- 
tain the  shells  of  land  snails.    The  presence  of  snail-sheUs  cannot,  how- 
ler, be  regarded  as  a  sure  proof  of  drift-rock,  since  they  might  easily 
be  washed  down  by  rains  from  a  bank  or  bluff  above  the  beach,  and 
imbedded  in  the  beach  sands. 

That  there  can  be  no  absolute  distinction  between  beach-rock  and 
drift-rock  will  be  manifest  from  the  consideration  that  the  two  forma- 
tioDS  are  in  their  origin  strictly  continuous.  Near  Elbow  Bay  and  at 
ToekeFs  Town,  sand-hills  are  now  in  process  of  formation.    At  the 
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trasts  strongly  with  the  high  dips  observable  in  the  drift-rock  on  the 
liain  Island  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton.    Near  the  south  end  of  Ire- 
land Island  I  observed  a  stratum  of  almost  perfectly  unconsolidated 
sand  abounding  in  shells.   In  the  lower  layers  of  this  sand  the  shells  are 
of  marine  species.    In  the  uppermost  layer  the  shells  are  those  of  land 
snails.     The  stratum  is  overlain  by  ordinary  drift-rock.     The  layers 
containing  marine  shells  attain  an  elevation  of  about  15  feet  above  the 
water.    In  spite  of  the  lack  of  consolidation  of  this  stratum,  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  its  lower  layers  are  truly  a  beach  fbrmation,  and  that  the 
tnnsition  from  marine  to  terrestrial  fossils  marks  an  epoch  of  elevation. 
A  conglomerate  evidently  of  beach  origin  appears  at  Stock's  Point, 
the  part  which  remains  in  situ  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Point  reaching 
in  elevation  of  about  12  feet;  though  Mr.  J.  T.  Bartram,  an  enthusiastic 
self-taught  naturalist  residing  near  the  spot,  assured  me  that,  in  a  part 
of  the  bluff  which  has  been  removed  in  quarrying,  the  conglomerate 
attained  a  considerably  greater  altitude.    Unquestionable  beach-rock 
appears  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  George's  near  Fort  Oatherine.    The 
rock  is  at  that  locality  richly  fossiliferous.    But  the  most  instructive 
k)calitie8  of  the  beach-rock  which  I  have  observed  are  along  the  south 
ahore  of  the  Main  Island.     At  various  points  along  that  shore  the 
beach-rock,  more  or  less  fossiliferous,  with  its  characteristic  gentle  dip 
seaward,  forms  a  gently  sloping  platform,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  a 
tow  diff  of  drift-rock  with  steep  landward  dips.    The  most  thoroughly 
satisfisotory  locality  which  I  observed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  rooks  is  near  Devonshire  Bay.    There  the  beach-rock,  which 
ibnoB  (as  in  other  localities  along  the  south  shore)  a  platform  gently 
sloping  seaward,  is  in  places  fine-grained  and  very  hard,  in  other  places 
besiliferous  with  shells  and  pieces  of  coral  of  considerable  size.    It  is 
nnnounted  by  the  usual  low  cliff  of  drift-rock  with  high  landward  dips. 
Overlying  the  hard  beach-rock  of  the  shore  platform,  and  underlying 
the  drift-rook  of  the  diff,  is  a  stratum  of  unconsolidated  sand,  resem- 
bling that  observed  at  Ireland  Island,  containing  marine  shells  in  its 
lower  layers  and  land  shells  in  its  uppermost  layer.    This  stratum  of 
sand  is  mentioned  by  Nelson,*  though  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  fossiliferous  beach-rock  which  under- 
lies the  sand  stratuuL    The  sand  stratum  is  not  recognizable  at  some 
of  the  localities  on  the  south  shore  where  the  phenomena  are  in  other 
rapeets  aa  above  described. 
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All  the  rock  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  and  all  the  rock  which  is 
mnch  elevated  above  the  water  level,  is  drift-rock.  Indeed,  substan- 
tially the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  visible  in  the  islands  is  drift-rock. 
Probably  along  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  drift-rock  comes  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  no  other  rock  being  visible.  I  was  not  able  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  of  the  coast,  bat  I  am  confident  that  drift-rock  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Main  Island  from 
Spanish  Point  to  the  Flats  and  beyond,  along  a  part  at  least  of  the 
north  shore  of  St.  Gorge's,  aronnd  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  circuit  of  Harrington  Sound  and  Oastle  Harbor,  around  the  head 
of  Hamilton  Harbor,  and  in  many  places  even  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Main  Island — ^the  region  of  the  coast  in  which  the  beach -rock  is 
best  exhibited.  North  Rock,  at  least  in  its  upper  part,  is  formed  of 
drift-rock,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  dip  of  its  lamination.*  This  char- 
acter of  the  rock  is  well  shown  in  the  beautiful  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Heyl,  of  Hamilton.  The  drift-rock  is  usually  very  soft,  so  that 
it  is  quarried  out  for  building  purposes  by  means  of  a  peculiar  long- 
handled  chisel,  in  large  blocks,  which  are  readily  sawn  into  pieces  of 
such  size  and  shape  as  may  be  wanted.  Most  of  the  houses  in  Bermuda 
are  built  of  this  exceedingly  friable  stone.  Even  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  the  same  material  sawn  into  thin  slabs.  This  stone,  covered  with 
a  coat  of  whitewash,  is  sufficiently  durable  for  ordinary  buildings  in  the 
Bermudian  climate.  Exposed  to  the  fr*08ts  of  a  Few  England  winter, 
it  would  of  course  crumble  very  rapidly.  Although  the  drift-rock  is 
generally  quite  soft  and  friable,  it  is  sometimes  very  firmly  consolidated 
and  of  a  subcrystalline  texture.  This  hard  rock  is  quarried  like  any 
ancient  limestone  or  marble,  and  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  and  other  government  works.  The  quarries  at  Payn- 
ter's  Yale  and  on  Ireland  Island  are  in  such  a  hard  drift-rock.  The 
quarry  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  near  Elbow  Bay,  appears  to  be  in  beach- 
rock.  It  would  be  a  curious  question,  what  are  the  precise  conditions 
which  have  determined  the  varying  action  of  the  rains  on  these  accu- 
mulations of  coral  sand.  While  in  some  localities  the  sands  have  been 
merely  washed  away  and  dissolved,  in  others  the  grains  have  been,  by 
the  action  of  the  same  rains,  cemented  firmly  together,  until  the  rock 
has  assumed  a  sub-stalagmitic  texture,  as  at  Paynter's  Yale. 

The  usual  softness  of  this  drift-rock  has  made  it  a  matter  of  small 
labor  and  expense  to  secure  easy  grades  on  most  of  the  roads  in  the 
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idands,  by  making  qaite  deep  cats  wherever  they  are  required.    These 
cnttings  are  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  from  the  beaatiM  illus- 
trations which  they  afford  of  that  extreme  irregularity  of  lamination 
which  is  characteristic  of  wind-drifts.    Not  only  the  country  roads,  but 
also  the  streets  of  the  towns  abound  in  these  beautiful  and  instructive 
lections.    Fine  exhibitions  of  this  same  structure  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
natural  sections  afforded  by  the  cliffis  and  pinnacles  of  the  shore.    The 
characteristic  structure  of  the  drift-rock  is  shown  in  plates  III  and  lY. 
The  height  of  these  accumulations  of  wind-blown  sands  is  certainly 
lemaikable.   The  highest  hills  on  the  islands  attain  an  altitude  of  about 
250 feet;  and,  since  no  rock  of  marine  formation  has  been  observed  at 
n  elevation  of  more  than  about  15  feet,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  the 
whole  elevation  of  these  hills  must  be  due  to  the  accumulated  sand- 
drifts.    Sand-drifts,  however,  of  such  extraordinary  altitudes,  though 
exceptional,  are  by  no  means  unparalleled.    Prof.  W.  G.  Kerr,  State 
Gecdogist  of  North  Oarolina,  informs  roe  that  sand-hills  more  than  100 
feet  in  height  occur  along  the  coast  of  that  State.    Dunes  of  even  greater 
altitude  than  those  in  Bermuda  occur  on  the  coast  of  Gascony  and  near 
ft^Verd.* 

lo  one  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  calcareous  sands  are  better  adapted 
than  silicious  ones  for  the  formation  of  hills  of  great  height:  viz.,  the 
comparative  solubility  of  the  material,  producing  a  more  rapid  consoli- 
dation by  the  cementing  of  the  grains.  At  times  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  a  sand-hill,  in  a  region  of 
▼ariable  winds,  the  tendency  will  be  to  reduce  the  height  by  removal  of 
the  sands  from  the  summit.  If  the  sand  has  already  become  partly  con* 
aoBdated,  the  loss  from  this  cause  will  be  much  lessened. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  ELEVATION  AND  SXTBSIDENOE. 

The  faeta  which  have  been  already  detailed  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tkm  of  the  various  kinds  of  rock,  and  other  facts  which  will  presently  be 
lefeired  to,  afford  clear  evidence  as  to  changes  of  level  which  the  islands 
have  undergone.  The  occurrence  of  beach-rock  above  the  water-level, 
u  noticed  at  several  localities,  is  of  course  unquestionable  proof  of  ele- 
ntiofiL  Proofe  of  subsidence  are  equally  clear.  The  relation  of  the 
beach-rock  and  drift-rock  at  Devonshire  Bay  and  various  other  localities 
•long  the  south  shore  is  evidence  of  subsidence.  The  cliff  of  drift-rock 
which  in  these  localities  rises  immediately  back  of  the  narrow  platform 
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of  >>«fUsb'roek^  in  Hhowo  by  itn  «teep  landwaid  dip  to  be  the  landward 
HiiUt  of  a  duue,  whcwe  seaward  nlope  has  been  removed  by  erosion.  The 
dip  of  the  Umiuie  of  sand  on  the  seaward  face  of  a  done  is,  of  coarse, 
mmwunL  If  we  fx^neeive  the  seaward  tae^  of  the  dane  to  be  restored,  it 
woiilil  fM^rtairily  in  some  localities  extend  beyond  the  narrow  shore  plat- 
forif J  iutii  the  an»a  now  covered  by  the  sea.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
drift-rock  of  Uiciie  clifb  on  the  south  shore  was  formedat  a  time  when  the 
iHluiidN  hUhhI  at  a  higher  level  than  at  present.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rear 
son  wliy  tlio  exposures  of  beach-rock  should  be  much  more  frequent  and 
oxUuiMivo  on  the  south  shore  than  on  the  north,  in  the  fact  of  the  vastly 
tf nMitor  erosive  action  of  the  sea  on  the  south  shore.  The  south  shore 
nMselv4tft  tlie  ftill  dash  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  north 
shore  is  acted  ui>on  only  by  the  lighter  waves  raised  in  the  great  lagoon 
betwfven  the  shore  and  the  north  reef.  Another  proof  of  subsidence  is 
msinx  in  the  occurrence  of  caves  with  floors  of  stalagmite  below  the 
water  level,  and  with  stalactites  whose  tips  are  immersed  in  the  sea- 
waUnr.*  About  the  year  1870  <^  submarine  blastings  were  carried  on 
lit.  the  entrance  of  llamilton  Harbor,  and  at  a  depth  of  over  6  fathoms 
a  (^avtu'n  was  broken  into  which  contained  stalactites  and  red  earth.'t 
In  i\\%s  excavations  made  somewhat  later  for  the  lodgment  of  the  im* 
nu^nse  tkvating  dtn^k  at  the  Dockyard  on  Ireland  Island,  46  feet  below 
tht^  wator-ltwol  was  found  a  stratum  of  ^'  red  earth,"  2  feet  in  thickness, 
oontaining  rtunains  of  cedar  trees.  This  stratum  was  underlain  by  a 
stratum,  4  tVt^t  thiok«  of  hartl  calcareous  sand-rock,  containing  land 
snails.  J.  Matthew  Jones  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ele- 
vation tHpial  to  the  subsidence  indicated  by  the  phenomena  observed  in 
the  exi^vatious  at  the  Uoek^'anl  would  lay  bare  the  whole  elliptical 
area  inoU^ed  by  the  outer  reef.  { 

The  8«eritv»  i>f  movements  nnpiireil  to  account  for  the  main  features  of 
IWruuuUan^HtkHSy  »eem$  to  K' the  folio  wing:  1.  A$ul>$idence«inwhich 
the  i>ri^iual  nucleu;i&  of  the  idauds  di;»sip|H^ared  l>eneath  the  sea,  the 
chank'teruttio  atiUl  fonu  was  pr\Hlui*tHl.  and  the  now  elevated  beach- 
nvk  \ka$  de|K>^teii.  :^.  Au  elevation,  in  which  the  vneat  lagoon  and 
the  vahiHi$  miu\>r  lagvKH)k$  were  eouvened  into  dry  laud«  and  the  vast 
aiVumulatKHis i.>lf  wiudblowu  sand  werv  formed*  which  now  constitute 
the  ttftosi  strikii^  (iiecuUarity  ef  the  i^sXands.    3L  A  saNsideace*  in  which 
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the  soft  drift-FOck  around  the  shores  suffered  extensive  marine  erosion^ 
and  the  shore  platform  and  clifBs  already  described  were  formed. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  pecnliarities  of  Bermnda  mentioned  by  Dar- 
win as  rendering  its  atoll  character  at  least  doabtful,*  admit  of  ready 
explanation.    The  absence  of  the  nsnal  horizontal  reef-platform,  and 
the  gradnal  shoaling  of  the  water  for  a  mile  or  more  aronnd  the  islands^ 
nay  be  aoooonted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  last  subsidence  waa 
too  rapid  and  too  recent  to  allow  the  growth  of  the  reef  into  its  usual 
and  typical  form.t    The  original  atoll  character  has,  indeed,  been  greatly 
Bodified  by  the  subsequent  changes;  and  the  gradually  sloping  bottom 
for  some  distance  fix>m  the  shore  presents,  instead  of  the  typical  hori- 
lODtal  reef-platform,  a  plane  of  marine  denudation  formed  by  the  rapid 
eronon  of  the  soft  calcareous  sand-rock  during  the  progressive  subsi- 
tooe.   Dana  has  shown  that  a  subsidence  too  rapid  for  the  growth  of 
the  reef  to  keep  pace  with  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  narrow  Mng- 
ing  reefs,  producing  thus  an  efTect  which  may  counterfeit  the  effects  of 
elerataon.}    Darwin  is  inclined  to  regard  the  fringing  reef^  on  the  south 
*dioreof  Bermuda  as  evidence  of  recent  elevation  ;§  but  I  believe  all 
the  bets  taken  together  are  far  more  satisfactorily  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  latest  movement  has  been  one  of  subsidence.    The 
extraordinary  size  and  elevation  of  Bermuda,  as  compared  with  other 
atoUs,  is  accounted  for  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  drift-sand  during  a 
period  of  elevation.    Darwiu,  indeed,  admits  that  the  probable  ^olian 
finmatioD  of  most  of  the  Bermudiau  rock  renders  the  unusual  height  of 
the  islands  immaterial  as  an  objection  to  their  atoll  character.  || 

The  diflbrence  in  the  amount  of  dry  land  between  the  northern  aud 
loothem  sides  of  the  ellipse  is  doubtless  due,  as  suggested  by  Dana,^ 
in  part  to  the  prevailing  southerly  winds,  the  windward  side  of  the  atoll 
being  the  more  favorable  both  for  the  growth  of  the  reef  proper  and  for 
tte  accumulation  of  beach  and  drift  sand-rock;  and  partly  to  dififer- 
cseies  in  the  configuration  of  the  lands  around  which  the  reefs  were 
ined. 

It  is  a  profound  and  comprehensive  suggestion  of  Professor  Dana 

-    *Coral  Beeft,  p.  264. 

tPor  QttimAtee  UlnstratiTe  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  growth  of  coral  reefs,  see 
i    IW.  Cormls  and  Coral  Islands,  pp.  249-254. 

^      iKotos  on  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  Structure  and  Distribution 
•f  Coril  Beefii:  in  Nature,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  408, 409. 

iCocii  Beeft,  p.  266. 

ICoal  Beeb,  p.  265. 

fConUs  and  Coral  Islands,  p.  221. 
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that  the  great  oceanic  subsidence  recorded  by  the  coral  islands  of  trop- 
ical seas  was  the  counterpart  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  continental 
lands  in  the  Ghieial  Period.*  It  is  not  improbably  a  legitimate  follow- 
ing out  of  this  suggestion  to  recognize,  in  the  three  great  movements 
which  are  imlicated  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin  by 
the  geological  phenomena  of  Bermuda,  the  counterparts  of  the  three 
great  movements  of  the  North  American  continent  which  have  charao- 
terizeii  in  American  geology  the  epochs  of  the  Quaternary  Age.  The 
gr^at  subsidence  in  which  the  Bermudian  atoll  was  formed*  would  then 
be  recognized  as  correlative  with  the  Glacial  elevation  of  the  continent. 
The  eiKX^h  of  elevation  in  which  the  Bermudian  lagoon  was  converted 
into  dry  land«  would  correspond  with  the  Champlain  subsidence  of  the 
continent.  And  the  final  subsidence,  of  which  Bermudian  geology 
atfonls  evidence  so  manifold,  would  correspond  with  the  re-elevation  of 
the  continent  which  marked  the  transition  to  the  Terrace  or  Recent 
Eixx*h. 

Whilo  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Bermuda,  in  common  doubt- 
less with  an  area  of  the  North  Atlantic  of  very  considerable  extent,  bar 
u:^U  r,;rone  these  comprehensive  movementsv,  it  would  be  strange  if 
thor\'  had  not  occnm^l  at  least  locally  minor  oscillations.  Such  osdl- 
Ijk'itv/.s  may  iKvssibly  be  indicatotl  by  the  stones  reported  by  Nelson  as 
^•.\  v.::::*^  in  the  layers  of  'Tvd  eiUih"  in  In:-land  Island.-  His  state- 
::•«•:.:.  however,  is  si^mewhat  uulotinite.  A:  one  Icvaliry  on  the  south 
sl^  TX".  a  shorr  distaniv  west  of  Tuckers  Towr..  I  obs^rveii  a  hard  layer 
o:  ?»  k  iViiiiiiniuc  -varino  shells  inimeiiiairlvoverlvinira  sot'Y  lavercon- 
:,i:v.:r.5:  land  shells.  The  oK\iresr  evideiuv,  however,  of  re]^ated  oscil- 
lAt.ons  of  level  is  a^f.^r^ie^l  l\v  a  remarkable  livallrr  on  :he  nonh  shore 
of  S:^vk's  Poiu:.  T>.e  ivvk  which  b,^  Iver.  quarried  tbei^,  and  which 
liow  A-jWarsi  ir.  :he  N.i5<^  o:  the  Mutf.  is  a  very  hard  rock  of  subcrystal- 
iiv.e  :ex:::7e  ar..:  of  frrr.:i:'ir..v:s  color.  1:  sbo^s  vesizires  of  irregular 
lJl^.•.v.•..•^:':v^n.  ar,a  co:::a:v.s  fv'isscl  llel^vs  A^ii  no  isarlse  fossils.  It  is 
::r.d.-::S:<\ily  ji  dr.:^  ^.vk.  l:ke  :b*:  a:  rAY:::<'rs  Vile.  The  upi^r  sor- 
f.ivV  ;:  :h:s  r.vk  :>  i  \sx>tvl::ii:l>  :rrt\r,:lAr.  jitnr.c  ev:dtrjc*-  of  much  sub- 
;=<r:.i*.  e:\>5C^r.  vrtvxv.:r ^z  the  o.< :v>s.tior.  v>f  the  o\irly:r.i:  strata.  It  is 
vVtTl.v.v.  >y  ii  rt-r,:itrk.^Me  v\>r,i:lo2:ersre,  evv.er.tly  a  N:vach-nvk,  con- 
:.*».•.  ..j-  frA*rr:tr.:s  of  the  ;:::*wurly:r.j:  hAr^u'r^^x;  J.r.A-r.xk,  r^ec-uliar  ferm- 
,:.:./•,:>  :xxiv,}i*s^  vVc.v.viK-:  l;:r.:>s  o:  "twi  tjkc^h."  ^rxl  pcvrty  la;^  marina 
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IsDothing  more  remarkable  in  this  narrative  than  the  statement  that  they 
made  accoant  at  the  first  that  they  were  cast  away  hard  by  the  shore, 
being  high  cliffs,  whereas  they  found  themselves  seven  leagues  off.  It 
is  a  positive  proof  that  the  north-west  reefs,  only  a  few  points  of  which 
are  dow  above  water  at  the  lowest  spring  tide,  were  then  some  feet 
above  it  The  expression  high  cliffs  must  be  interpreted  by  the  circum- 
stance of  seamen  in  a  small  boat  approaching  a  dangerous  shore,  with 
a  heavy  swell  on,  rendering  it  dangerous  and  difftcult  to  land.  But  if 
they  were  only  10  feet  high,  the  amount  of  subsidence  in  less  than  three 
eentories,  shown  by  their  present  submergence,  is  a  most  significant 

Ifeobgical  fact ;  and  Henry  May  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  by 
mentioning  the  circumstance.  The  map  in  Purchas,  published  1625, 
eonfirms  it  It  shows  three  distinct  islets,  that  have  now  disappeared, 
akmg  the  line  of  the  northern  reefs.  The  North  Bock  of  Bermuda,  14 
feet  high,  and  some  smaller  rocks  near  it,  are  all  that  remain  to  attest 
the  accuracy  of  these  early  descriptions."  The  statements  of  May  ap- 
pear to  me  rather  to  warrant  exactly  the  contrary  inference.  If  the 
northern  reef  form  ed  then  a  line  of  cliff  nearly  or  quite  continuous,  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  he  could  have  supposed  himself  hard  by  the 
shore  when  really  several  leagues  from  it.  But,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  vessel  struck  near  some  islet  or  group  of  islets  like  l^orth  Eock,  the 
aocoont  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  The  rocky  islet  could  easily  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  storm  for  a  line  of  cliff,  and  the  mistake  would 
speedily  become  obvious  on  starting  to  row  to  the  supposed  shore.  The 
7  leagues  of  distance  is,  of  course,  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  men  who 
were  rowing  a  heavy-laden  boat,  with  a  raft  in  tow,  on  a  stormy  sea. 
That  there  may  have  been  several  islets  scattered  along  the  line  of 
the  north  reef,  which  have  now  succumbed  to  the  action  of  the  waves, 
18  on  all  accounts  exceedingly  probable.  May's  statement  that  the 
ishind  is  divided  into  broken  islands,  and  his  estimate  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  island  on  which  he  found  himself,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  one  of  the  group,  though  the  description  is  not  suf&ciently 
Mnite  to  afford  any  very  reliable  conclusions,  certainly  favor  the  belief 
ttat  the  land  was  then  not  appreciably  higher  than  at  present.  An 
Ovation  which  would  convert  the  north  reef  into  a  continuous  line  of 
cliff,  would  very  seriously  modify  the  broken  character  of  the  southern 
aide  of  the  atoll,  connecting  most  of  the  islets  by  continuous  dry  land. 

The  last  notice  supposed  to  indicate  a  subsidence  within  historic 


'    "•'••** -•"•1  a    •■mTTtii  ^usasaw 'rt   ^irznusL*    in  in.  •snnueT&tkm 


■**      --'i-*     .fiTui    ..   .^ifrsmaa  ■•••cnrs  'he  •'*xDre9fiu»iL:  "•  • -err  muT 

r^^v.P    .,•  .^,-^^      r^^j^    ^  .^     iAnmn«-in    je  IdilecL  'he  resT  ifc»i  bc  j^jdom 

•«*T3 .  -  .-r^*^,r    ..     .jfe   .jjMr    -.nmaaoiced  niiicet».  from  -rotiii^  -liiex  «>. 

"^^^rn-fi  ,i£^    ;^^^i-    i^nn:    iboax  smuet.    iirecinur  zitt-ji  ^CiCise 

vfirru   ;^  ::jjrni-=«^*sc  mien  maketi  rmmy  lionjetrnxpt  rhtrr^  ksrt  sKne 

iin^  -.^.iaxuLa  /n-jt  lir  .or  'iiax  "iraT."^*    The  .statement  .s  "xni  jit £ieizLn<e  no 

-inn-  -jis-  ---rr  -oihu'.**  «!Oii£insiona.    If  we  aecept  :r  im  jucjintr^g  ibe 

iLkEMieft  "T  -ome  'irr  i^ioa  in  che  pomtion  of  the  aordi  r^^^  zz  iLkj  jwr- 

..icfi  M«t  rmnnprnrr  -uanranied.  for  by  the  ^nppoation  :iiiv!2Mi7  si;i:r::tf»d: 

..imiMT.  'nat  ^nj^e  mav  oave  l^een  a  nnmber  of  .sms&il  .&iei3  "vxjia  have 

looe    -^ea    .eszaued  'lo  'he  water-leTei  by  che  t^ioAon   if  rhtt  vjiTtt. 

-rcmuv  'UB  .'•facement  doet»  not  jnatify  a  belief  in  die  rv;««ir  «.  :4Sf>eiMe 

L  -ae  i.-tuuma.  .n.  •.•ppontion  to  the  evidence  now  do  'le  pRa4Hii>nL 

rZie  fsirzieifc  'lesenpaona  of  Bermuda  wiiieh  are  smfieienciy  .wmnte 
.ou  ieGoiBCi  'o  ^idmit  of  intelligent  comparison  with  the  pr»f$ent  eoodi- 
:on  Ml  '3e  idianua.  <Late  trom  the  time  of  the  ^hipwredc  'if  Sir  Tliiociias 
niLes*  -inu  iir « rt:un^  Somera  in  1609.  The  rbllowin:;  exiTMrcs  ttom 
oese  •iesMsnptioiia  wiH  nhow  tiiat  at  ttiat  time  che  sze  jmi  d^rn  of  the 
.sianu;}  laui  rixe  <lepth  of  water  within  the  reef  were  essencaHv  ihe  iaoe 
u*  iiL  -iRHeni;.  The  statement  of  the  depth  of  the  waser  jeem2«  ro  ae 
:?ene<;uv  romsinsive  :igainst  the  theory  of  any  considerable  «iibt«i«iezwe 
vithiu  rjie  iaHt  riiree  <%ntnrie8. 

rhe  iirat  ot  these  «^ztract8  is  from  the  narrative  of  WlCiam  Stniirhy^ 
'  Che  BermudaH  i)ee  broken  DandB,  tine  hondred  of  them  in  maaner  o( 
m  .Vjciiipeiatffu  fat  leaiit  if  yon  may  call  them  all  Eands  chat  lie.  how 
.ittie  siMMier  into  the  »ea,  and  by  themaelnes)  of  small  compagae.  some 
lar^^r  yet  then  other,  as  time  and  the  Sea  hath  wonne  from  them,  and 
<niteu  ills  paiMage  thnm^L.  and  all  now  lying  in  the  figure  of  a  Crois- 
-^ant,  within  the  circuit  of  sse  or  scuai  teagneg  at  the  most,  albeit  at; 
or^t  :t  Lji  said  of  cfaj^m  '±ac  lAi^  "v^sre  tkineeoe  or  fourteene  leagues^ 
Hid  nure  Ji  Ion;^nnflfr  »  ^  bft»*v»  itniRL     For  no  greater  distance  is  it 


"  The  'i^iiREai  3b«»c?   •»  ":i^Ka«A»  >tew  I^o^paoiL  jod  ib»  ^oniBer  lales.    By  Capl. 
.'oim  ?aiiLiL     '^uttuou,     <)»i»      th*    Mfck  :»  rvpcxxiGail  *ji  JL  GenermI  Collection  oC 
'-"'tyxhur*   uxu    '*r^»c>i4    -i    >«:    ««£m   jL  -.bii  WocmL    3f  Juftii  P^zikeiton.    London^ 

-  l-'-iikcfMfu,  '!».   ••.,     o^  'wiLt..  >  173. 

: A  TVf  f^nsfM/^v  •  a  u^  'VriM^as  ^^uU.  r«i&einpci«m  of  Sir  r!liMiui»  Gates  Knight; 
•xpun.  ftcu  hMM  Jifc  :fca^iioi:  rott  ItenuaJa*:  *  *  •  vonn  ^  WLIliam  Strachy^ 
Siqiixr^  j|M»  i«.  cau(AiiM«l  in  PuehM^  Ffeit  ^  ff^  r734->'5(?.    Copioos  ex- 

^  b^»  o^  ciL,  VoL  L,  pp.  S-M. 
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from  the  Northwest  point  to  Gates  his  Bay,  as  by  this  Map  your  Lady- 
ship may  see,  in  which  Sir  George  Summers,  who  coasted  in  his  boat 
aboat  them  all,  tooke  great  care  to  expresse  the  same  exactly  and  full, 
and  made  his  draught  perfect  for  all  good  occasions,  and  the  benefit  of 
such,  who  either  in  distresse  might  be  brought  upon  them,  or  make 
saile  this  way.    It  should  seeme  by  the  testimony  of  Gonzalus  Ferdinan- 
doB  Oviedas,  in  his  Booke  intituled.  The  Summary  or  Abridgement  of 
bisgenerall  History  of  the  West  Indies,  written  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fill,  that  they  haue  been  indeed  of  greater  compasse  (and  I  easily 
bdeene  it)  than  they  are  now,  who  thus  saith  [here  follows  the  extract 
tram  (Medo,  as  above  given,  except  that,  by  a  mistake  of  copyist  or 
printer,  the  breadth  of  the  group  is  given  as  sixteen  leagues,  instead 
of  ax].    True  it  is,  the  maine  Hand,  or  greatest  of  them  now,  may  be 
aome  sixteene  miles  in  length  East  l^orth-East,  and  West  South- West 
tbe  longest  part  of  it,  standing  in  thirtie  two  degrees  and  twentie  min- 
utes, in  which  is  a  great  Bay  on  the  l^orth  side,  in  the  l^orth-west  end, 
ind  many  broken  Hands  in  that  Sound  or  Bay,  and  a  little  round  Hand 
at  the  South-west  end."* 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  narrative  of  another  member  of  the 
ezpeditioD.t  ^^This  Hand,  I  meane  the  maine  Hand,  with  all  the  broken 
Hands  adiacent,  are  made  in  the  forme  of  a  halfe  Moone,  but  a  little  more 
nmnder,  and  divided  into  many  broken  Hands,  and  there  are  many  good 
harbors  in  it,  but  we  could  find  but  one  especiall  place  to  goe  in,  or 
rather  to  goe  out  from  it,  which  was  not  altogether  free  from  some 
DaniKer,  there  there  is  three  Fathoms  water  at  the  entrance  thereof,  but 
vithin,  six,  seauen,  or  eight  Fathoms  at  the  least,  where  you  may  safely 
Ke  Land-locked,  from  the  dannger  of  all  Winds  and  Weathers,  and 
aoore  to  the  trees.'^ 

To  me  these  descriptions  appear  to  justify  a  very  positive  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  no  considerable  subsidence  since  1609;  and,  of 
come,  all  geological  probabilities  are  against  so  rapid  a  subsidence  as 

*Puehai,  op,  cil..  Part  4,  p.  1738. 

ti  diaoovery  of  the  Bannudas,  otherwise  called  the  He  of  DiveU,  hy  Sir  Thomas 
tety  Sir  George  Sommera,  and  Captayne  Newport,  with  Diners  others.  Sil.  Jourdan. 
Anpiiiit  of  this  narrative  bears  the  title :  A  pUine  Description  of  the  Barmudas,  now 
ciOsd  Sominer  Hands.  With  the  manner  of  their  Discoaerie  Anno  1609,  by  the  ship- 
vnek  and  admirable  delinerance  of  Sir  Thomas  Qates,  and  Sir  George  Sommers.  Lon- 
^  1613.  Haklnyt,  op,  tiU^  VoL  V.,  pp.  561-S.  Tracts  and  other  papers  reUting 
IrisdpaUy  to  the  Origin,  Settlement,  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  in  North  America. 
OsOei^  Vy  PMer  Foroe.    Vol.  III.,  No.  3.    Lefroy,  op.  cii.^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  14-21. 

tHikhiyty  If.  6U.f  YoL  V.,  p.  667.    Force,  op,  tit,.  Vol.  III.,  No.  3,  pp.  13,  14. 
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T^'-iLd  ue  TfiTrBs^  \o  eo&Tcr:  lae  a^na  ade  of  the  mtaXL  fiom  a  high 
'..^  to  a  soiJum  rcxf  in  ihe  inreml  bccrecn  Mar's  shipwreck  in  1593 
azyd  .>>ziez9  is  191>9.  or  to  drr:^^.«ft  ccEzsadfcmi^r  the  am  of  the  archi- 
f^Lft^o  in  the  eeanzzy  saececdiz:;  Orkdc***  T^oyage  in  1515.  A  concla- 
€">«  fio  UDp7v>hab3e  is  eerrafnly  aoit  :o  be  a»iop?(tid  on  evidence  so  indeft- 
tdu:  c?  aabi^^noos  as  has  been  gathered  from  the  nanatiTes  of  Oviedo 
aDd  May.  Hkt  beikf  that  the  krri  of  the  kluds  in  the  time  of  John 
&=iih  vas  higher  than  at  preMBt  is  nirerij  oat  of  the  qnestion.  The 
opini'>:i  advocated  in  this  paper  finds  addraonal  coofirmatioii  in  the 
Map  hj  Bichard  yorvood.  in  I^jL*  That  map  is  an  aeemate  delinea* 
tion  of  the  islands  in  their  presmt  conditioii.  and  renders  it  certain 
thai  within  the  last  tvo  handled  years  no  considerable  sabaidence  has 
taken  place. 


One  of  the  moat  interesting:  incidental  snbjects  of  study  for  a  geolo- 
gist in  Bennada  is  the  immense  en»on  vhich  has  taken  place.  The 
softness  of  most  of  the  diift-iock.  and  the  scdnbility  of  i^i«nm  carbon- 
ate iij  rain-water,  combine  to  produce  an  exceedingly  rapid  erosion, 
€ven  though  the  powerful  agency  of  firost  is  wanting.  Many  of  the 
most  picturesque  featuies  of  Beimudian  scenery  are  due  to  this  ero- 
aion«  The  shore  cliffs  in  many  localities  aie  carved  into  the  moat  pie- 
turesqne  pinnacles  in  whose  endless  variety  of  form  the  eye  may  find 
perj^iaal  delight.  Another  result  of  en>sion  is  the  formation  of  innu- 
merable  oaves,  ranging  in  ^ize  from  exquisite  miniature  grottoes  to 
extensive  caverns.  One  of  these  beautiful  miniature  caves  I  observed 
at  Paynters  Vale.  It  had  been  laid  open  by  the  removal  of  the  stone 
in  qnarning.  Its  horizontal  diameter  was  about  5  feet,  its  height  in 
the  miildle  about  2  feet.  Pygmy  stalagmites  nose  finom  the  floor,  and 
Iiy;rmy  stalactires  dependetl  from  the  nx^f.  In  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  little  cavern  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  united  in  many  casea 
to  fd.irm  little  Ciilanms.  Many  of  the  larger  oaves  are  of  exceeding 
beauty:  but  it  is  unnecessiiry  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  thenii 
a.s  tilt'  phenomena  are  of  course  those  which  occur  in  all  limestone  cav* 
c.-rij>.  A  curious  feature  which  the  traveler  meets  here  and  there  in 
Bermuda  is  a  deep  hollow  with  walls  nearly  vertical,  or  in  places 
^ven  overhanging.  One  may  l>o  walking  over  a  nearly  level  plain,  and 
suddenly  find  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  looking  down  into  a 

*  The  coriooa  hutorj  of  Norwood's  M«p  is  given  in  Lefiroy,  9^  cit,  ToL  L,  piefiMM. 
▲  co]iy  of  the  map  itself  faces  p.  6lo  of  ToL  II. 
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deep  and  wide  gulf.    These  hollows  are  simply  caves  whose  roofs  have 
been  eroded  by  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  water,  nntil,  too 
weak  to  sapport  themselves,  they  have  caved  in.    On  the  walls  of 
these  nnroofed  caves  beautiful  stalactites  may  be  seen  half  enveloped 
with  velvety  mosses  and  feathery  ferns — a  strangely  beautiful  combi- 
nation of  the  adornments  of  the  underworld  with  those  of  the  world 
of  daylight.    In  other  cases  the  process  of  erosion  has  continued  still 
further,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cave,  as  well  as  the  roof,  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  former 
cave  but  a  floor  of  crystalline  stalagmite.    Near  Walsingham  on  the 
Main  Island,  and  near  MuUet^Bay  on  St.  Gorges,  I  observed  consid- 
erable areas  where  the  coarsely  crystalline  calcite  forming  the  sur- 
face rock  is  unquestionably  a  stalagmite  floor — the  only  memorial  of  a 
former  cave. 

THE  <<BED  EABTH." 

The  so-called  "  red  earth  "  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  amount  of 

eiofiion  which  the  islands  have  undergone.    The  usual  sux>erficial  soil 

I      €{  the  islands  is  a  clayey  earth,  sometimes  of  a  deep  brick-red  color, 

iometimes  showing  various  shades  intermediate  between  this  deep  red 

Md  the  white  or  cream-color  of  the  underlying  rock.    The  material  is 

oceasionally  somewhat  firmly  consolidated,  but  usually  quite  soft  and 

^•rthy.    It  varies  much  in  depth,  forming  deep  pockets  in  some  places, 

while  in  other  places  the  white  rocks  are  bare.    It  often  occurs  in 

cracks  and  cavities  in  the  rocks.    Where  any  considerable  thickness  of 

the  drift-rock  is  exposed  in  a  section,  as  at  the  extensive  quarries  on 

Ireland  Island,  one  or  more  layers  of  the  same  "red  earth*'  may  gener- 

^*y  be  observed  extending  nearly  horizontally  at  intervals  through  the 

^^^    Various  unsatisfactory  explanations  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 

""*  "red  earth"  have  been  given.    Jones  formerly  believed  it  to  be 

composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter";*   and  this  is  indeed  the 

common  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda.    Nelson  conjectured 

It  was  largely  derived  from  the  excrements  of  bats  and  birds,  t 

c  true  explanation  of  its  origin  is  undoubtedly  that  given  by  Thomson, 

OW8 :  «i|,g  coral-sand,  like  the  mass  of  skeletons  of  surface  ani- 

accainulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  does  not  consist  of  car- 

^«me  alone.    It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  other  inorganic 

^tCrm  SmaT^*^  Features  of  the  Bermndas:  in  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of 
fDmnm,  Co^i!"  ^^'^^^^^  ®^  Natural  Science,  Vol.  I.,  Part  IV.,  Art.  II.,  1867,  p.  21. 
^  M^  ^  ^'''■'ais  and  Ckjfrml  Wands,  p.  391.    The  citation  4s  from  a  paper  on  the  Baha- 

Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1863. 
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snbstanoes,  chiefly  peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina,  silica,  and  some  earthy 
phosphates.  Now  these  snbstanoes  are  to  a  very  small  degree  soluble 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  consequently,  after  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  lime,  a  certain  sediment,  a  certain  ash,  as  it  were,  is  left 
behind.  One  per  cent,  seems  a  very  small  proportion,  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  represents  one  ton  in  every  hundred  tons  of  material 
removed  by  the  action  of  water  and  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  evi- 
dences of  denudation  on  a  large  scale  are  everywhere  so  marked,  that^ 
even  were  some  portion  of  this  1  per  cent,  residue  further  altered  and 
washed  away,  enough  might  still  be  left  to  account  fully  for  the  whole 
of  the  red  earth."*  Assuming  the  ^^  redlearth"  to  be  the  insoluble  resi- 
due left  by  the  solution  of  the  major  part  of  the  calcium  carbonate  of 
the  coral  rocks,  it  should  be  observed  that  its  materials  doubtless  have 
the  same  twofold  origin  which  has  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  the 
somewhat  analogous  red  clays  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  bottom,  t 
They  are  doubtlet<s  in  part  derived  from  the  minute  quantity  of  non- 
calcareous  mineral  matter  existing  in  the  corals,  shells,  and  other  cal- 
careous skeletons  of  marine  animals  and  plants;  in  part  from  the 
decomposition  of  volcanic  minerals,  which  are  continually  being  trans- 

« 

ported  in  various  ways  to  all  oceanic  islands.  Analyses  of  samples  of 
the  "red  earth"  are  quoted  by  Thomson (  from  a  "Report  from  Professor 
Abel,  F.  E.  S.,  to  H.  E.  General  Lefroy,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  on  the  Character 
and  Composition  of  Samples  of  Soil  from  Bermudas." 

PHENOMENA  RESULTING  FROM  UNEQUAL  HARDENINa  OF  THE  LIME- 
STONE. 

A  number  of  interesting  phenomena  result  from  the  unequal  hardening 
of  the  sand-rock  where  vegetable  stems  or  roots  or  other  accidents  have 
determined  the  location  of  channels  for  the  percolating  waters.  On  the 
weathered  surface  of  cliffs  and  banks  of  the  drift-rock  may  often  be  ob- 
served hard  bodies  somewhat  projecting,  consisting  of  a  more  firmly  con- 
solidated sand-rock,  having  the  form  of  slender  cylinders  irregularly 
branching,  the  main  trunks  being  generally  nearly  vertical.  These  stems 
may  generally  be  seen  to  be  tubular,  and  in  the  slender  cavity  may  gener- 
ally be  found  more  or  less  of  woody  fiber.  These  bodies  have  much  the 
form  and  asi>ect  of  the  "  branched  bodies"  observed  by  Darwin  at  King 
George's  Sound  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia,  and  at  the  Gape  of 

"Thomson,  op.  cU.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  294,  295. 

t Thomson,  op.  dt,  Vol.  L,  pp.  215-218;  Vol.  IL,  pp.  256,  256. 

t  Op.  oit,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  325,  326. 
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Good  Hope*,  though  differing  from  them  in  some  respects,  particularly 

in  the  very  general  presence  of  woody  fiber  in  the  center.    Darwin  states 

that  the  ^^ branched  bodies"  at  King  George's  Sound  have  'Hhe  central 

parts  filled  either  with  friable  calcareous  matter,  or  with  a  substalag- 

mitic  variety;  this  central  part  is  also  frequently  penetrated  by  linear 

erevioes,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  containing  a  trace  of  woody  matter.'^ 

In  the  similar  bodies  found  at  the  Gape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  he  says,  the 

Reenters  are  often  filled  with  black  carbonaceous  matter."    Darwin's 

theory  of  the  origin  of  these  bodies  is  that  they  were  <^  formed  by  fine 

edmeoas  matter  being  washed  into  the  casts  or  cavities  left  by  the 

dee^of  branches  and  roots  of  thickets  buried  under  drifted  sand."  t    The 

■ore  distinctly  tubular  character  of  the  Bermudian  specimens,  and  the 

iHyeonunon  presence  of  a  core  of  woody  matter,  seem  to  point  to  a 

iK^Oy  different  mode  of  formation ;  and  I  believe  the  true  explanation 

of  the  origin  of  the  Bermudian  ^^  branched  bodies"  is  that  given  by  Jones. 

He  believes  that  they  have  been  formed  by  percolating  waters,  which 

would  naturally  follow  in  their  descent  the  channels  formed  by  under- 

gtOQDd  stems  and  roots,  cementing  the  grains  of  sand  into  tubes  of 

harder  rock  inclosing  the  stems  and  roots.}    Both  theories  assume  the 

borud  of  the  vegetation  beneath  drifted  sand.    But,  while  Darwin  con- 

siden  the  bodies  in  question  as  casts  formed  after  the  decomposition  of 

the  stems  and  roots,  Jones  considers  them  as  having  been  formed  by 

thecementing  of  the  sand  around  stems  and  roots  as  yet  undecomposed* 

Cloeely  analogous  to  these  ^^  branched  bodies"  is  the  sort  of  stalagmitic 

net-work  formed  in  some  localities  around  the  roots  and  stems  of  smaller 

plantB. 

Booeotially  analogous,  also,  are  probably  the  so-called  <<  palmetto 
itunps."  These  have  been  described  by  Nelson,§  Jones,||  and  Thomson.^} 
Uoj  appear  generally  as  shallow,  cup-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  cavities, 
a  few  iBches  in  diameter,  the  rim  somewhat  elevated  above  the  general 
ittboe  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  evenly  rounded  and  pitted  with  small 
ItpMdons.    The  snrfkce  of  these  cups  is  quite  hard;  and  the  rook 

*Geologieal  ObaenratioDS  on  the  Volcanio  iBlands  and  parts  of  South  America  visited 
'■Bbgiha  Yc^jage  of  H.  M.  8.  Beagle.  Second  edition.  London,  1876.  pp.  161-165. 
^*viuil  of  Beaeanshea  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited 
^iBbg  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  World.  New  edition.  NewYork^ 
W.p.450. 

^Mq^ieal  Obaervations,  p.  163. 

iMogleal  Featnrea  of  the  Bermndaa,  p.  24. 

t^.eit,pp.ll5,U6. 

lOtolofleal  Featnrea  af  the  Bermndaa,  p.  21. 

YC^eit,  YaL  L,vp.  906-311. 
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beneath  for  some  inches  in  depth,  though  less  hard  than  the  saperflcial 
^nisti,  is  more  firmly  consolidated  than  the  sonounding  rock.    The  ob- 
jects accordingly  appear,  when  the  sorroonding  rock  is  removed  by 
weathering  or  otherwise,  as  inegolar  cylinders.    It  has  often  been 
cmdely  supposed  that  these  cylinders  are  petrifiEu^tions  or  casts  of  the 
trunks  of  the  palmetto;  but  this  is  certainly  errcmeous.    I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  error  is  but  a  misconception  of  the  truth.    The  base  of 
the  palmetto  stem  is  convex,  with  numerous  small  roots  radiating  fiom 
its  snr&ce.    Its  foim  is  the  coonterpart  of  liie  shallow  cup,  pitted  wiOi 
little  depressionB,  which  is  the  characteristic  featore  of  tiie  bodies  in 
qneetion.   Thetrueexplanationof  the  fennation  of  these  bodies  appeals 
to  be  simply  this:  liie  rain-water  trickles  down  aioond  the  convex  base 
cf  the  palmetto  stem,  and  thoiee  IbUowa  the  little  radiating  roots.   As 
in  the  other  cases  already  dtscnssed,  the  course  of  the  waters  is  marked 
by  a  more  petfect  cementing  of  the  grains  of  calcareous  sand,  giving 
the  rock  in  those  parts  a  sub-stalagmitic  diaiaeter.    When  the  tree 
inally  diee,  and  drops  out  of  its  socket,  there  is  left  a  sancer-shaped 
cavity,  imed  by  a  sub-stalagmitic  crask  and  an  irregular  cylinder  of 
eomewbat  hardened  lo^  beneath  it.    Sir  WyviDe  Thomson  eombatB 
the  idM  of  the  cariFsnic  origin  cf  these  bodies,  and  calls  atlenli^ 
ft^uent  irregularity  <tf  their  Ihim.    He  Irils  us  that  a  perisct  aeries  of 
gTad;icion$  nu^  be  traced  firom  the  regular  cirmlar  torn  (^the  most 
idbaricteri$tii\  and  prohaUy  by  &r  the  m^Kt  common")*  to  ftnns  so 
irte^Ur  that  theur  oq^ranie  origin  is  entirely  oat  of  the  question.    Xow 
in  maintaining  that  the  eommoii  awl  tyiatal  sort  of  these  bodies  are 
pcvxiTX'vd  by  the  rain  waters  A>lk>wing  the  <N>arse  deterauncd  for  them 
by  c2i^  stem  of  the  pafanetux  I  by  no  means  deny  that  by  accidents  of 
a  :ocjkIl>  didferent  socf  $pe«riai  channels  Ky  the  peteolating  waters  may 
be  vi^cernuoML  and  *"calvan^>a$  coocreCMns"^  produced  of  aU  sorts  of 
irrv'^uUr  tiof^mi;.    Moreovvr*  it  would  be  the  mijisc  nanDral  thing  in  the 
wcric  :L'ji:  :$ciD!e  <>£  the  cooicnfcions  whk^vi^  iiora  b$  deteratined  by  other 
%x'{i*I.::oc>s  $iioaM  coocsiiiieraNy  rvr^embie  smne  o^  the  least  regtilar  and 
vtf  r^vc  :c  zhs^^  ^^cm^^  icr  t!>*e  v;j^-  I  ItaTv  expLimed.    Admitting  that 
jII  :iJnf  •"coocrvwtrBs."  rvifttlar  and  ijrTe^:uIar.  are  thie  tesult  of  the  tin- 
eviuu  jtir^vo:::*^  o£  :a^  sax^re  by  the  cefttenaitij:  accin^n  vHf  wacer.  the  regu- 
lar >a:it>?r  ^ttdfrtvvl  vrav':;:*?i^  jur^d*iy  dj^wvcibed  are  <o  fiKqomt  and   so 
accvr.scic  zha^z  r:  :i*  wocti  w!^:l.^*  :x»  ui^^nire  w!!iaa  »  ^especial  con- 
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tion,  I  believe,  is  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  explanation  I  have  given. 
Sir  W jville  Thomson's  explanation  I  transcribe  entire,  lest  I  should  do 
injQstice  in  criticizing  a  passage  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.    <^In 
the  caTes  in  the  limestone,  owing  to  a  thread  of  water  having  found  its 
way  in  a  particular  direction  through  the  porous  stone  of  the  roof,  a 
drop  Ms  age  after  age  on  one  spot  on  the  cave-floor  accurately  directed 
by  the  stalactite  which  it  is  all  the  time  creating.    The  water  contains 
a  oertain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  as  stalag- 
mite as  the  water  evaporates,  and  thus  a  ring-like  crust  is  produced  at 
a  httie  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  drop  falls.    When  a  ring  is  once 
foned,  it  limits  the  spread  of  the  drop,  and  determines  the  position  of 
the  wall  bounding  the  littie  pool  made  by  the  drop.    The  floor  of  the 
caTe  gradually  rises  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  travertine,  and 
with  it  rise  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  cup  by  the  deposit  of  successive, 
layers  of  stsdagmite;  and  the  stalagmite  produced  by  the  drop  perco- 
lating  into  the  limestone  of  the  floor  hardens  it  still  further,  but  in  this 
peculiar  symmetrical  way."*    On  this  explanation  I  will  only  remark 
that  stalagnutes  deeply  and  broadly  concave  on  the  top,  and  cave-floors 
mug  by  accumulation  of  sand  and  travertine  (the  material  having  the 
stnctore  of  drift  sand-rock)  so  as  to  keep  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  grow- 
log  boeees  of  stalagmite,  are  phenomena  never  observed,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  Bermuda  or  elsewhere. 

NON-OALOABEOUS  BOOKS  AND  MINERALS. 

While  the  only  indigenous  rocks  in  Bermuda  are  the  various  varie- 
ties of  limestone,  the  ^'red  earth,"  and  the  peat  or  muck  of  the  bogs, 
gnins  and  nodules  of  various  minerals,  mostiy  volcanic  in  origin,  occur 
Bingled  with  the  coral  sands,  and  blocks  of  various  rocks  are  liable  to 
be  occasionally  brought  in  the  roots  of  drifted  trees.  These  accidental 
ttrivals  are  common  to  all  oceanic  islands. 

John  Hurray,  F.  B.  S.  E.,  in  a  letter  to  General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  (a 
copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  J.  Matthew 
limes,  F.  L.  S.),  names  the  following  minerals  as  occurring  in  samples 
of  Bermuda  sands  examined  by  himself:  menaccanite,  magnetite,  au- 
gite,  olivine,  hornblende,  sanidin  and  other  feldspars,  mica,  and  per- 
haps quartz.  Mr.  Murray  notes  the  fact  that  the  ^'red  earth,"  on  treat- 
loent  with  acids,  leaves  a  residue  much  resembling  the  ^^  titaniferous 
lands"  found  at  various  loci^ities  along  the  shore.  He  suggests  that 
the  volcanic  minerals  of  the  ^'  titaniferous  sands"  may  have  been  in 

•  Op.  eU,,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  308, 309. 
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a^n^ai  uui^mare  washed  oat  by  rainB  from  the  ^red  eMgOtP  The  follow- 
if j^  luUtmMng  paiwage  in  quoted  from  the  letter  above  mentioiied :  <^ I 
Ibiiik  it  riUNit  probable. that  in  the  far  past  there  woald  be  a  great  quan- 
tity of  tbin  Hand  on  the  shores  of  the  then  Bermuda.  Iliis,  however, 
fM  thif  island  sank,  and  the  coral  grew,  would  become  less  and  less 
ill  profKHlion  to  the  coral  sand«  Some  of  it  would,  one  may  be  sure, 
always  be  carried  up  by  the  wind  along  with  the  coral  sand,  and  these 
grains  would  accumulate  in  the  ^red  eartii,'  which  one  must  regard  as 
ihit  nmUlixe  after  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  matter.  In  this  way, 
much  of  this  volcanic  sand  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  Bermuda. 
Much  of  it,  I  cannot  but  think,  has  been  carried  to  the  island  by  pum- 
ice Mt<ino.  Volcanic  and  other  dust  carried  by  the  winds  will  doubtiess 
liavc  contributed  to  the  mineral  particles  we  now  find  in  the  rock  of 
liitnniula.''  The  considerable  abundance  of  menaccanite,  magnetite, 
uiiKlt^i),  olivine,  and  other  volcanic  minerals  in  the  sands  at  various  lo- 
4UiliticH  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  has  been  repeatedly 
workcMl  over — now  blown  up  in  sand-dunes,  now  washed  down  to  the 
Hlion^N  by  the  rains.  Thus  the  comparatively  insoluble  grains  would 
Im)  conr.iqitnited  and  rcconcentrated  by  the  removal  of  the  more  soluble 
calrJiun  carbonate.  Whether  these  volcanic  grains  are  in  partindigen- 
iiUH,  iiM  Mr.  Murray  supiioses,  or  have  all  been  transported  to  the  island 
in  tho  ioTiu  of  pumice  or  otherwise,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
t  hoy  wouUl  now  cHHmr  here  and  there  in  considerable  abundance  as  the 
ri^Hult  of  tliis  pnKH^88  of  concentration. 

Nt^lson  rt^iK)rt8  tho  occurrence  of  ^^ small  pieces  of  oxide  of  iron,  of 
vory  qut^tionablo  origin;  memvccanite,  found  near  the  ferry  between 
St.  UtH)rfirt^\s  Island  and  Bermuda  or  Main  Island;  arragonite;  and  a 
minute  quantity  of  mangi^uese  in  the  red  earth."  *  Among  the  nodules 
of  oxiih^  of  iron  1  have  recognized  both  hematite  and  limonite.  J.  Mat- 
thew Jom^  has  uotieeil  the  oociisioual  occurrence  of  pieces  of  trap,- 
<U)ubtU*88  brought  among  tho  roots  of  drifteil  trees.f  George  W.  Hawes, 
Th.  U.,  late  of  the  rniteil  States  National  Museum,  has  noticed  the 
ivounvui'e  of  iH^bbles  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  rocks.  In  a  letter  to  me,  a 
few  wivks  lH>fore  bis  deaths  he  wn>te  concerning  them  as  follows:  **One 
is  a  iH^utiful  augite  iH^rph^ry  with  large  crystals  finely  formed  of  augite, 
auil  miVi^t  of  them  are  eruptive  rocks;  but  1  have  two  that  are  plainly 
silici\His«  apivu\'utl^'  metamorphio  rocks.  I  have  found  two  quarts  (flint) 
|K't^bIe«jk  siuall  iu  sLse^  and  one  1  took  out  of  the  inside  of  a  spcHige.^ 


(^  «iiL.  |K  lOGw  tCi«i>2ofi«aF^eataMsorth»B«BndM^fkSL 
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FOSSILS. 

Fossils  of  recognizable  character  are  found  chiefly  in  the  compara- 
tively scanty  deix)8it8  of  beach-rock.    The  drift-rock,  however,  contains 
in  abundance  shells  of  several  species  of  land  snails,  the  most  common 
being  Zonites  bermudensis  and  the  perhaps  specifically  distinct  variety 
neUoniij  Helix  microdontOj  and  Helix  circumfirmata.    Among  these  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Zanitea  bermudensis  var.  nelsonii  no  longer  exists  in  a 
living  state.    The  other  three  forms  are  still  abundant  residents  of  the 
idands.    Shells  of  Livonapica  are  also  abundant  in  the  drift-rock,  hav- 
ing doabtless  been  carried  up  firom  the  water  by  ^^  soldier"  or  hermit 
cnb8.   I  have  also  observed  bones  of  birds  and  fragments  of  the  shells 
of  enbs.    The  remains  of  marine  shells  and  corals  in  the  drift-rock  are 
unaUy  so  finely  comminuted  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

The  beach-rock  in  several  localities  contains  marine  shells  in  great 
aboDdance  and  variety.  Nelson  appears  to  be  not  far  out  of  the  way  in 
the  statement  that  ^^  almost  every  shell  now  known  in  the  surrounding 
sea  nay  be  found  in  the  rock."*  I  made  no  endeavor  to  make  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fossils  of  the  beach-rock.  I  append,  however, 
alist  of  the  shells  which  have  been  recognized  among  the  specimens  of 
rock  which  I  collected  to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  islands.  The  list 
may  be  of  some  interest  as  indicating  in  general  the  most  common  spe- 
ciee  of  fossils : 

Mjftilus  exustnsj  Linn., 

Peetunetdus , 

BarbaHa  domingensiSj  Lam., 
Lueina  pennsylvanica^  Linn., 
Ckama  macerophylla,  Chem., 
Ghama  Itngua-feliSj  Beeve, 
BuUa  mediaj  Linn., 
FisiureUa  barbadensiSj  GmeL, 
FisaureUa  graecoj  Lam., 
Livanapicaj  Linn., 
Feritapelarantaj  Linn., 

TnmeaUUa , 

Vermehu  lumbrioaliSj  Linn., 
Teetarius  muricatusy  Linn., 
Oeriikiwm  versieolary  0.  B.  Ad., 
Ojipkama  gibbosOj  Linn., 


*  Op,  oit,,  p.  114. 
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Cypraea , 

Trivia  rottmdaj  Kien., 

Oolumbella  mercatoriOf  Linn., 

Oolunibella  oribraria^  Lam., 

OUveUa  aryssOj  Lam., 

Ifasa  candeif  d'Orb.,  var.  antiUarum. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  above  list  I  am  indebted  to  Heniy  L. 
Osbom^  A.  B.y  formerly  afisistant  in  Natural  History  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Besides  the  shells  of  moUnsks^  those  of  Balanas  also  occur. 
Fragments  of  coral  admitting  of  specific  identification  appear  to  be 
rare,  the  fragile  skeletons  of  the  coral  animals  having  generally  been 
pretty  thoroaghly  comminuted. 


P^RT   II. 
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From  the  limited  area  of  the  BermudaB,  which  does  not  exceed  20 

iqnare  miles;   firom  their  evenness  of  sorfa^ce,  which  nowhere  rises 

more  than  250  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  fix>m  the  uniformity  of  the  soil^ 

which  is  almost  entirely  derived  fix>m  the  disintegration  of  calcareous 

or  coralline  sand,  the  botanist  would  naturally  expect  a  native  vegeta- 

tkmof  very  little  range  or  varietyi  and  if  he  remembers  their  position  on 

the  eastern  margin  of  the  Florida  Gulf  Stream  he  will  further  expect  a 

iptedominanoe  of  West  Indian  si>ecies  among  those  that  may  exist.    Both 

^Nie  inferences  would  be  correct,  but  there  are  some  other  factors  which 

ba?e  materially  modified  the  r^ult.    This  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of 

Atlantic  waters,  so  late  discovered  by  man,*  was  for  countless  ages  before 

that  epoch,  as  it  stiU  is  a  resting  place  for  birds  in  their  migrations  from 

the  American  continent.    Man  himself  when  he  came  found  a  soil  of 

firgin  fertility  and  a  singularly  genial  climate,  giving  welcome  alike  to 

Btnmgers  fit»n  the  north  and  from  the  south.    Thus  for  nearly  three 

eeotnries  seeds  and  plants  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  have 

been  introdnced  by  him,  or  have  followed  in  his  foot-steps  and  made 

themselves  at  home,  until  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  decide  whether 

dedgn  or  natural  causes  independent  of  human  agency  or  mere  accident 

ha?e  produced  the  assemblage  we  find. 

For  about  eighty  years  Indian  com  {Zea  mays)  and  tobacco,  both  of 
them  exhausting  crops,  were  the  staple  products  of  Bermuda,  varied 
chiefly  by  sweet  i>otatoes  {IpatMea  Batataa)^  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century  of  a  deterioration  of 
the  soil  may  have  had  some  foundation,  although  the  cause  assigned, 
^'the  cutting  down  of  pine  and  spreading  cedar  trees,"  can  have  ha<l 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  cedar  tree  itself  is  the  enemy  of  cultivation,  and 
nothing  valuable  grows  under  its  shade.    Its  roots  run  to  astonishing 

•About  1511.  :}5 
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distances,  and,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  improve  plantations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  cedar  trees,  they  monopolize  all  the  good  soil 
ihey  can  reach. 

<*It  is  universally  agreed,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "that  the  nature  of 
this  (St.  George's)  and  the  other  Bermuda  Islands  has  undergone  a 
surprising  change  for  the  worse  since  they  were  first  discovered,  the 
air  being  much  more  inclement,  and  the  soil  much  more  barren  than 
formerly ;  this  is  ascribed  to  the  cutting  down  of  those  fine  spreading 
cedar  trees  for  which  the  islands  were  famous,  and  which  sheltered 
them  from  the  blasts  of  the  north  wind  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
tected the  undergrowth  of  the  delicate  plants  and  herbs.  In  short, 
the  Summer  Islands  are  now  far  from  being  desirable  spots;  and  their 
natural  productions  are  but  just  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  chiefly  for  that  reason,  x>erhaps,  are  temperate  and  lively  to 
a  proverb.  •  •  •  The  Bermuda  Islands,  however,  might  stUl  pro- 
duce some  valuable  commodities  were  they  properly  cultivated;  •  •  • 
their  oranges  are  still  valuable;  their  soil  is  also  said  to  be  excellent 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines.''* 

As  the  historian  had  never  visited  the  islands,  his  opinion  is  only 
cited  for  the  strong  testimony  he  bears  to  the  general  opinion  a  century 
ago  that  they  were  barren.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  very  little  good  soil 
among  them ;  the  element  silica  in  particular,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  most  fertile  soils,  being  very  wanting;  jK>/afk 
and  soda  present  in  very  small  quantities,  and  iroriy  in  the  form  of  oxide 
or  peroxide,  much  in  excess  in  the  soils  which  are  otherwise  the  best. 
The  small  number  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  cedar 
{JuniperuH  Bermudiana)^  which  contributes  little  to  the  soil,  are  also  a 
source  of  [wverty. 

*  Bobertson's  America,  1777,  YI.,  p.  286. 
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The  following  table,  extracted  from  an  agrictiltnral  report  drawn  up 

by  tbe  writer  in  1873,  and  based  on  analyses  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Maoning  and 

otbers,  gives  a  concise  view  of  tbe  mineral  elements  of  the  Bermuda 

soils: 

TabliI. — BeUttWe  prvfwrtioM  of  fkt  wmpontnt  partt  of  Bermuda  (Ot(«,  omitting  aaler. 
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KotwiUiBtanding,  however,  this  want  of  nature  fertility  dne  to  the 
pological  origin  of  the  group,  and  to  a  canse,  perhaps,  remotely  con- 
BKted  with  the  stormy  diaracter  of  the  region,  the  abundance  of  rain 
ud  the  genial  temperature  make  np  for  many  disadvatages.  There 
^•pear  to  be  few  West  India  plants  or  fruits  which  could  not  be  grown 
n  the  islands  with  a  proper  selection  of  localities.  It  is  otherwise, 
IwweTer,  as  Dr.  Bein  has  remarked*  with  many  fruits  belouging  to 
Bottbem  temperate  regions;  many  American  species  which  on  the  con- 
tinent descend  to  much  lower  latitude  refuse  to  flourish  or  die  out  in  Ber- 
nnda,  not  so  mndi,  probably,  ttom  the  heat  of  the  summer  as  from  tbe 

'8tr>wbMifa«,  gnp«^  Aga,  pekohes,  ripening  in  HBt«h  and  April,  grow  in  Bermadft, 
Wt  not  tlw  otdlsaiy  kornal  and  utotM  ftoita.— B«in. 
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sustained  high  temperature  of  the  winter,  which  is  sach  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  six  inches  below  the  sorflEtce  was  never  found  lower 
than  520.66. 

Frost  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  unknown.  There  are  but  two  well 
authenticated  cases  on  record.  On  the  24th  December,  1840,  while 
frost  was  visible  ^^  in  low  situations,  water  in  tubs  was  frozen  to  the  thick- 
ness of  half  a  crown.^*  On  the  21st  February,  1878,  a  thermometer 
•on  grass  registered  28^.2.  There  is  a  tradition  of  snow,  about  1811  or 
1812  ;t  a  few  flakes,  indeed,  fell  at  St.  George's  on  the  4th  March,  1874. 
On  20th  February,  1872,  the  ground  was  in  some  places  white  with  hail, 
which  did  not  disappear  for  some  hours.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  subject  to  much  greater  ex- 
tremes than  are  experienced  at  sea  level  within  the  tropics,  although 
the  vegetation  partakes  so  largely  of  a  tropical  character. 

Low  temperatures  occur  most  frequently  in  the  month  of  March. 
During  the  years  1872-'77  a  thermometer  on  grass  registered  below 
40O  F.,  as  follows : 

In  December  2  times,  lowest  35o.2  in  187C. 

In  January  4  times,  lowest  34^.0  in  1874. 

In  February  3  times,  lowest  35^.0  in  1877. 

In  March  8  times,  lowest  35o.O  in  1877. 

Notwithstanding  many  years  of  observation,  the  data  for  determining 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  are  imperfect.  Observations  have  only 
been  made  at  9  or  9^  a.  m.,  and  at  3  or  3^  p.  m.,  and  the  diurnal  low  for 
the  several  months  is  unknown.  While  the  record  was  kept  by  the  royal 
-engineers,  however,  a  monthly  term  day  of  hourly  observation  was  ob- 
served, and  from  the  days  so  recorded  some  approximation  to  the  horaiy 
<5orrections  might  probably  be  derived,  but  I  prefer  to  give  the  actual 
observ^ations  at  those  hours,  subject  to  future  reduction.  To  these  are 
-added  in  the  subjoined  table  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  at  6 
inches  and  12  inches  depth,  which  will  have  future  value,  the  Interna- 
ticmal  Meteorological  Congress  held  at  Rome  in  April,  1879,  having  re- 
8olve<l  to  include  for  the  future  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  among  the  meteorological  elements  to  be  observed. 


*Mr.  J.  L.  Hurdis,  in  Jones'  ''Natnralist  in  Bermuda." 

tMr.  John  Harvey  Darrell  is  the  authority  for  this  statement. 
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Table  n. — CondUknu  cf  temperature  and  rainfall  affecting  vegetation  in  Bermuda.' 
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*T1m  Bean  temperatons  are  giTen  bj  bheervatiGns  extending  (with  some  laeutuB)  from  August, 
UK,  tolbrch,  1877.  The  temjMratnre  of  the  soil  at  6  inches  is  the  mean  between  observations  at  9 
a  B.  ad  5  p.  m.,  apparently  the  hours  of  extreme  daily  range.  The  temperature  at  12  inches  is  thai 
alia  B.;  the  daOy  range  at  this  depth  is  under  0o.6,  and  is  about  the  mean  at  9  a.  m. 

The  earth  temi)eratnres  are  probably  very  near  the  true  mean  temper- 
atoiB  of  the  air.  The  rainfall  is  not  the  same  all  over  the  island.  It 
w  decidedly  greater  in  the  broader  and  more  wooded  region  towards  the 
oenter  than  at  either  extremity,  and  is  least  about  the  light-house,  where 
the  igland  is  narrow  and  comparatively  denuded  of  wood.  There  are 
gnmnds  for  sappo8ing,*also,  that  the  mean  temperature  at  the  east  end, 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  northeast  winds  of  winter,  is 
iow«r  than  in  the  central  regions ;  but  these  are  niceties  not  affecting 
tte  present  question. 

Under  the  conditions  of  climate  thus  briefly  described  the  cocoanut 
aod  mgar-cane  grow,  but  not  to  i>erfection.  The  writer  had  no  success 
wifli  pine-apples,  although  they  were  formerly  grown  in  Bermuda.  The 
<noge,  lemon,  lime,  fig,  mango,  banana,  pawpaw,  avocado  pear,  pome- 
grtnate,  loqnat,  litchi,  and  the  anona  family  come  to  perfection.  Straw- 
bories  and  excellent  celery,  with  all  ordinary  vegetables  of  the  table, 
thrive  in  flie  winter.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  almonds,  apricots, 
Mctarines  are  a  complete  failure.  The  raspberry  and  blackberry  die 
«it,  and  neither  rhubarb  nor  asparagus  can  be  grown  to  any  satisfac- 
tkm.  The  peach,  although  not  now  actually  produced,  all  the  trees  in 
the  island  being  infested  by  the  peach  fly,  was  very  abundant  twenty 
years  ago,  and  therefore  differs  from  other  stone  fruits,  in  being  suitable 
to  the  climate. 

The  reader  of  the  following  list  will  notice  frequent  references  to  "  the 
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Walsingham  tract"  This  remarkable  regicm  is  a  nairow  lidge,  aboot 
two  miles  long  and  firom  a  qoarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  which  separates 
Castle  Harbor  from  Harrington  Soand,  at  the  east  end  of  the  islands, 
and  does  not  altogether  comprise  above  200  acres,  including  Tnckei's 
Town.  It  i^ntains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  of 
tho  ^rtHip.  A  fow  characteristic  sjiecies,  such  as  Bandia  aeuleaUi^ 
l\tronirt  uphii/ex^  Myginda  Rhacama^  9Te  only  found  at  the  other  end, 
i\\\\\  a  tV'w  art'  diflfused  here  and  there  pretty  generally.  Such  are 
t'uffCHui  iLrillrtris^  Forestiera  porulosaj  and  Dodon€ea  viscoM.  But,  on  the 
\>  liolo,  (his  small  f  nu't  is  the  Mecca  of  the  botanist  in  Bermuda,  and  hi8 
pil^riinajros  will  Ih"  many  before  he  exhausts  it.  For  this  we  must,  of 
ooursi\  sivk  a  ^iH^logical  cause.  This  narrow  ridge  of  land,  honey- 
oimuIm'iI  b>  oav(Tns«  fivttod  with  the  dissolving  rains  of  ages,  and  rent 
l»\  iInnuix^s,  ijs  in  tlio  writer's  opinion,  the  last  suniving  contemporary 
\\\  (onoor  luMmudas  that  have  disappeared,  whose  surface-rocks  form 
(ho  i^'ots  {\\M  (Ul  l^istlo  lTarl>or  and  both  the  sounds,  and  form  the 
itoiilioiu  Kunoi>«  a^rainst  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic.  The  evidence  in 
•Mppoii  i«(  \luN  opuiion  would  l>e  out  of  place  in  this  section.  It  wiUbe 
IN  uU\\{  \\\M  \i  Nuoh  Ih^  the  C4U^o,  we  should  expect  to  find  here,  as  we 
it.»  iinil  \{,  (ho  );t>v;U«Ns(  aivuuiulation  of  those  species  which,  not  being 
i.i|>.iiili«  o(  No)(«Mi»:tnation  anywhere.,  can  only  have  reached  this  very 
i.ni.iiiil  r.)io(  1\\  (ho  slow  oivrutiou  of  natural  touses  long  continaed. 
\\\x'  iiiii'too  o\  (ho  ivn(oni|H^rary  Bermuda  is  not  of  high  geological 
.iMiii|iiii  \ .  in  (<«U«n\s  iuHHv;s;irily  from  its  ^olian  origin  and  its  contin- 
^^l*^^>^  i^\\\^^\^\^^\w^\  Im)(  \\ha(  t(  bik^  of  aiitiquity  is  to  all  apx>earance  found 

hi  ii- 

I  hi  hilhiw  ihf;  \H  a  \\M  o(*  lV>  siHvios  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively 
i.t  hi  hiiilxil  (oi  111  (lio  \\  alsitt^ham  tracts  They  are  nearly  all  West 
linihiii,  {*  w  III  (houi  Ainorioat)  in  Mio  sense  of  belonging  to  regions  of 
I  III  II  .i|Miiiilhi|j  hiii(ii«hMMi  (ho  oontinont. 

t    >  ii I  tiiiMti  III-   »|i                  \V.  1.     .1ji(Tx>pha  Cnrcas W>  1^ 

Vi..|>>  i>'|i.>i.i  •|itiiii|iH>iiihi»  A.     rasiiidora  ciliata W«  ^ 

\  I  I.  iiititii  I  M  iiiihii  mil  IViH^nnnia obtnsifolia W*  ^ 

\  I  I.  i.iiMit  iM\  ii«i|iln  Miiiit  IVilotum  triqaetram W- ^ 

I   .ih>  .11  ii.i  ii  it  itfthii  41  .  \V.  I.     IVvchotria  nndata W- ^ 

I  III I  i.»i .  iiiiuin  \V.  1.      rtoris  hotorophylla W^-  * 

|i    I- I  » i.M  •i.a  .  \V.  I.     Snbal  A<1an8onii ^ 

I  i.i  ■  .!•  iiiliiiit  1 1  III!  1111111111  .  \V.  1.  ■  SioYi^  angtilatiis ^ 

I  II,,.  III. i  .i..i(lii»io  .  \V.  1.     Spoiiia  Laman'kiana W^- ** 

I  .1.  ..ii.  I.I  )iuii»iiMtii                   W.I.  I  St;i(iooLiinonium,var.  CaroliDiana.         ^ 

iiiiil.iitiliitti  liiJiMhiiiiiMii          \\.  \,  I 'IVinmft^tta  at'mitriloUa W^- ' 

l|'>'iiiii  •»  |tiii|>iiii  ii W.I. 

liiiiiiiiiiuiti  fiiui'ilii    ■    ■■            W.  t. 


Xanthoxylum  Clava-HerooliB VV-  *' 
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The  8i>ecies  in  the  general  list  which  the  writer  considers  to  be 
native— that  is  to  say,  introduced  by  natoral  causes  irrespective  of 
human  agency,  and  probably  earlier  than  the  settlement  of  the  islands 
in  1612— are  150  in  number,  distinguished  by  the  letter  A  in  the  alpha- 
betical index.  For  the  convenience  of  the  botanical  reader  they  are 
here  enumerated. 

List  A, — Species  regarded  as  native. 


Acrosticham  aorenin W.  L,A. 

Adiantam  cimeatum S.  A. 

JEicbjDomeDey  sp W.  I.,A. 

AmpelopsU  qainqnefolia A. 

Anikdinaria  tecta A. 

Aidepias  Coraaaavica W.  I. 

AKjnim  Cniz  Andread A. 

Aipidiam  capense S.  A. 

A^dium  Thelyptem A. 

Aipleiiinm  crenalatum W.  I. 

Aipleninm  dentatum W.I.^A. 

Aspleniam  myriophyllnm W.  I. ,  A. 

Aipleniom  Trichomanes A. 

Atriplez  cristata 8.  U.S. 

ATirenoia  nitida W.I. 

fiAechtfis  heterophyUa* : . . 

Boebmeria  cylindrica W.  L,A. 

Borriehia  arboreacens W.  I. ,  S.  U.  S. 

Cikile  maritima W.I. 

Cakile  maritima,  var.  f  seqnalis.        W.  I. 

Callicarpa  ferraginea W.I. 

Ctiiavalia  obtnaifolia W.  I. 

CirdiotpenDom  Halicacabum  ..  W.  L,A. 
Ctnliodpermiim     Halioacabam, 

▼ir  microcarpam W.I. 

GeItU  Miwiaipienais A. 

Ceoehnis echinatna W.L.A. 

Cenehnia  tribnloidea W.I.,A. 

Gntroaema  yirginianum W.  I.,  A. 

CentopbyUiim  demeraiixn W.  I.,  A. 

CbraifBtida W.L.A. 

CUoeoeca Taoemoaa W.I.,A. 

Cweoloba arifera W.I.,A. 

Coaocarpna  eiectna W.  I.,  A. 

On?  oWalna  Jamaicenaia W.I. 

IHehcmdra  Carolinenaia A. 

IMelKmdra  repena W.I.,A. 

I^MMdinm  TiTgatam W.I. 

I>odoo»a  viaooaa W.I.,A. 

K«KpUereeta W.I.,A. 

IQaodeodton  xylocarpom W.  I. 

Ebwdeiidroniiielaiiftcaipnm....  A. 


Eleocharis  plantaginea W.  I.,  A. 

Eqnisetam  palastre A. 

Engenia  axillaria W.I. 

Foreatiera  poralosa W.  I. 

Gnilandina  Bonducella W.  I. 

Heliotropium  Corassavicum W.  I.,  A. 

Herpeatis  Monniera W.  I.,  A. 

Hydrocotyle  Asiatica W.  I. 

Hydrocotyle  ropanda A. 

Hydrocotyle  nmbellata W.I. 

Ipomoea  Jamaicensis W.  I. 

Ipomoea  Nil W.  I. 

Ipoma3a  Pes-caprsB ! W.  I.,  A. 

Ipomoea  porparea W.I. 

IpomoDa  sagittata A. 

Juncns  maritimus A. 

Jancos  tennis W.  I.,  A. 

Jnngermannia  sp 

Janipems  Bennudiana W.  I. 

Koateletzky a  Virginica A. 

Lagoncnlaria  racemosa W.  I.,  A. 

Lemna  minor W.  I.,  A. 

Lerona  trisnlca W.  I.,  N.  U.  S. 

Lippia  micromera W.  I. 

Lippia  nodiflora W.  I.,  A. 

Lippia  lanceolata W.  I. 

Lithoapermam  distichnm W.  I. 

Montia  fontana £. 

Morindaroioc W.  I.,  A. 

Myginda  Rbacoma W.  I.,  A. 

Myrica  cerifera A. 

Nama  Jamaicensia W.  I.,  A. 

Nepeta  Cataria A. 

Nephrodium  amplnm W.  I.,  S.  A. 

Nepbrodium  patens A. 

Nephrodiam  tetragonum S.  A. 

Nepbrodiam  villoanm W.  I. ,  S.  A. 

Nepbrolepia  exaltata W.  I.,A. 

(Enothera  biennis A. 

(Enothera  hnmifnsa A. 

(Enothera  rosea W.I. 

(Enothera  ainuata A. 


*  There  an  l&Te  Weat  Indian  and  three  American  apeciea,  but  none  of  them  the  same 
M  the  Bennnda  tpeeifla. 
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OpiintiaTuna W.I 

Opantia  vulgaris A 

Osmanda  cinnamoroea A 

Osmunda  legalis A 

Panicum  brevifoliom. W.  I 

Panicnm  capillare A 

Panicum  liDeare A 

Panicum  molle W.I 

Panicum  virgatum A. 

Paspalum  distichum W.  I.,  A 

Paspalum  fiUfonne W.I 

Paspalum  Bctacenm W.I 

Pavonia  spinifex W.  I 

Pbry ma  loptostachya A 

Plucbea  odorata W.I 

Pluchea  purpurascens W.  I.,  A 

Polypodium  plnmula W.  I 

Polypogon  Monspeliensis A 

Portulaca  oleracca W.  I.,  A 

Psilotum  triquctrum W.  I.,  A 

Pteris  aquilina W.  I.,  A 

Ptoris  betcrophylla W.  I 

Kbacbicallis  rupestris W.  I 

Rbizopbora  mangle W.  I.,  A 

Rbus  Toxicodendron A 

Rbyncbospora  florida W.  I 

RbyucboHpora  fusca 

Rbyncbospora  pura  syn 

Rbyncbo8i>ora  speciosa 

Rhyncbosi>ora  stellata W.  I. 

Ricinus  communis W.  I.,A. 

Ruppia  maritima W.  I.,  A. 

Sabal  Palmetto A. 

Salicomia  fruticosa A. 


SooDvola  Plumieri W.L,A. 

Scirpns  plantaginens W.I. 

Scirpns  vAlidofl W.I. 

Senebiera  pinnAtifidA W.L,A. 

SesQvinm  Portulacastmm  ...•••  W.I.,A 

Sicyos  angolatns A. 

Sida  carpioifolia W.  L 

Sisyrincbium  Bermudiana 

Solannm  nigrum W.L.A 

Solannm  nigrum,  var.  nodiflomm.       W.  1. 

Solanum  torvum W.I. 

Sopbora  tomentosa W.I.,A. 

Spbagnnm  palustro 

Spermacoce  tennior W.  I.,  A. 

Spiran  tbes  brev ilabris W.  I. 

Sponia  Lamarckiana •        W.  I. 

Sponia  elongatns W.  I. 

Sporobolns  Indices W.I.,A. 

Sporobolns  pungens 8.  A. 

Sporobolus  Virginicns W.  L,  A 

Stacby tarpbcta  Jamaicensis W.  I.,  A* 

Statice  Limonium,  var.  Carol i- 

niana A. 

Stenotapbnim  Americanum  ....  W.I.,A. 

Suriana  maritima W.  I. 

Tournefortia  guapbalodes W.  I.,  A. 

Triumfetta  Lappula W.I. 

Triuuifetta  semitriloba W.  I. 

Typba  angustifolia W.  I.,A. 

Waltberia  Americana W.  I.,  A. 

Woodwardia  Virginica A. 

Xantboxylum  aromaticum W.  I. 

Yucca  aloifolia W.  I. 

Zostera  marina 


The  distinction  between  this  class  and  the  next  is  arbitrary,  and  the 
classification  has  been  governed  by  an  estimate  of  probabilities  in  each 
case.  Nature  had  a  long  reign  in  Bermuda.  Man  and  the  animals 
introduced  by  man  have  had  a  comparatively  short  period  for  modify- 
ing its  flora.  It  seems  safer  to  suppose  that  plants  like  Ouilandina 
BojidtK^ellu  or  Sicyos  angulatus^  met  with  but  once  in  a  wild  place  and 
a  wild  state,  are  truly  native,  than  to  infer  from  their  rarity  that  they 
have  been  introduced  or  have  recently  followed  the  footsteps  of  man. 

Tlie  species  then  regarded  as  exotic,  although  completely  naturalized, 
and  for  the  most  part  generally  diffused,  that  is  to  saj',  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Joseph  Ilooker,  "species  which  have  followed  in  the  track  of  man 
or  animals  introduC/Cd  by  him,  and  have  thus  be^jome  quasi-indigenous, 
or  naturalized,^*  are  IGO  in  number,  distinguished  by  the  letter  B.    The 


*  8ir  Joseph  Hooker.     Lecture  on  Insular  Floras,  delivered  before  tbe  British  Asso- 
ciation for  tbe  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Nottingbnm,  l^JG. 
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importation  of  seeds  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes  for  two 
oentories  and  a  half  accoants  for  a  great  namber  of  chance  species,  es- 
pecially the  importation  of  hay  from  America. 

The  species  which  may  also  be  said  to  be  naturalized,  but  were  orig- 
inally introdaced,  designedly  for  cultivation  or  ornament,  whose  pres- 
ence is,  therefore,  due  to  direct  human  agency,  more  or  less  traceable, 
and  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  native,  414  in  number, 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  C. 

Lastly,  there  remains  a  large  and  fluctuating  class  of  plants,  of  hor- 
ticoltoral  but  not  botanical  interest,  which  are  found  here  and  there 
under  cultivation,  but  have  no  proper  place  in  the  local  flora.    They 
are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  to  complete  the  view  of  the  vegeta- 
tJOD  of  Bermuda,  as  related  to  climate,  and  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
ririton    These  names,  215  in  number,  are  printed  in  Italics.    Many  of 
them  date  no  further  back  than  the  writer's  term  of  residence  at  Gov- 
ernment House,  where  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  import  a  professed 
gardener,  Mr.  Michael  Middleton,  and  a  skilled  laborer,  George  Payne, 
from  Kew.    They  arrived  in  November,  1871,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  1876,  few  months  passed  without  the  introduction  and  trial  of 
Dew  plants.    Under  a  friendly  rivalry,  many  more  were  at  the  same 
time  brought  up  from  the  West  Indies  to  Clarence  House,  by  successive 
naval  commanders-in-chief,  especially  by  Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key,  who 
ftdlowed  the  governor's  example  in   erecting  a   conservatory.    The 
present  governor,  Sir  Robert  Laffan,  ha«  long  been  known  for  a  taste 
for  horticulture.    The  garden  proper  at  Mount  Langton  is,  unfortn- 
oatdy,  of  very  limited  extent,  and  of  a  light,  poor  soil,  possessing  only 
tbe  advantage  of  abundant  water.    The.  grounds  are  extensive,  but 
■ade  up  of  hUls  and  slopes,  thinly  clothed  with  soil,  much  exposed  to 
■orCherly  winds,  and  ofiEering  very  few  spots  favorable  for  planting.    It 
adds  not  a  little  to  practical  difficulties  that  cartage  is  rendered  tedi- 
m  aod  laborious  by  the  distribution  of  the  premises.    All  this  not- 
^vithstaDding,  much  was  done  in  the  years  1871-'76  to  extend  the  flora 
of  the  island,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  horticultural  experience 
gained,  which  should  not  be  thrown  away.    The  social  circumstances 
of  Bermuda  are  x>eculiar.    The  resident  gentry  are  too  few  in  number 
to  keep  up  a  cori>s  of  professional  gardeners;  the  colored  native  labor- 
«»  are  rarely  intelligent  enough  for  the  trade,  do  not  appear  to  have 
ninch  natural  taste  for  flowers,  although  somewhat  given  to  depreda- 
tions in  gardens,  and  have  had  ver>'  little  opportunity  of  learning.     It 
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BrunfeUia  Americana,  Phacelia  ccngesta^  Dolichaa  Labldb  were  all  added 
to  the  list,  as  the  result  of  accidental  observation  in  old  gardens  at  St 
George's. 

Any  scientific  value  the  following  list  may  possess,  beyond  its  record 
of  facts  of  observation,  such  as  localities,  times  of  flowering,  &c.,  is  due 
to  the  obliging  supervision  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  under  whose  eye  the 
classes  have  been  rearranged,  the  references  checked,  and  the  nomen- 
clature corrected.  The  writer'is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
8i)ecies  as  native,  naturalized,  or  introduced,  distinguished  by  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  index.  The  Linnsean  orders  and  the  etymology 
of  names  are  given  where  they  appear  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to- 
wards the  identification  of  plants.  Synonyms  are  only  given  where  the 
names  appear  in  Grisebach's  fiora,  or  in  some  accredited  list  of  Bermuda 

plants. 

J.  H.  LEFEOY. 
Deoembeb  31, 1879. 

BOTANY  OF  THE  BERMUDAS. 

I. — ^Banunculace^. 

Clematis  Flammula,  Linn.    Sweet  Clematis. 

Introduced  originally  from  Southern  Europe.  It  grows  luxuriantiy 
over  a  verandah  in  Beid  Street,  Hamilton,  flowering  in  autumn. 

Clematis  Japoniea,  Thursb.,  var  Jachmanni, 
Introduced  in  1874  and  flowered  annually  about  July,  but  not  freely. 

Banuncuhis  muricatus,  Linn.    Buttercup. 
Naturalized  from  Europe,  and  general. 

Ranunculus  parvifloruSj  Linn. 
Common  about  Hamilton. 

Delphinium  consolida.    Larkspur. 
Garden  varieties  are  common. 

II. — Magnoliacejs. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  Linn.    Magnolia. 

A  tree  of  large  size  at  Peuiston's,  introduced  fix)m  the  Southern 
United  States.  It  flowers  in  June.  M,  glauca  Linn,  and  M.  purpurea 
Curt,  were  introduced  at  Mount  Langton  in  1875,  and  flowered  feebly, 
but  died  out.    The  climate  or  soil  appeared  not  to  suit  them. 
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JAriodmdran  TuHpiferOj  Liim.  Tulip  tree  or  White  Poplar  of  the  South- 
em  United  States. 
A  healthy  tree  at  Par-la- ville;  flowers  in  June. 

in.— ANONAOKffi. 

Amna  murioatOj  Linn.,  (A.  tripetaUiy  Ait.).    Sour  sop. 

Introduced  firom  the  West  Indies ;  met  with  in  many  old  gardens. 
« 

A.  tqtuLmosaj  Linn.    Sweet  sop ;  Sugar  apple. 

Met  with  at  Camden's,  near  Hamilton,  but  not  common  in  the  island. 
Native  of  South  America. 

i.CkmmoIia,  MilL   Gherimoya. 
\         A  rare  fruit  in  Bermuda,  first  raised  from  seed  in  1853.    Native  of 
I       Sonth  America. 


i.  TdkHXata  Linn.    Custard  apple,  Sugar  apple. 

Met  with  in  many  old  gardens.    A  native  of  South  America. 

None  of  the  Anonas  are  in  any  abundance,  not,  however,  for  want  of 
I  suitable  soil  or  a  suitable  climate.  They  are  easily  grown.  The  neglect 
(3^  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  traceable  to  social  causes,  and  to  the  want 
of  a  Bofficiently  large  market. 

IV. — ^Nymphbaoe^. 

l^lfmpkaa  ccenUeOj  Savign.  and  N,  dentata^  Sch.  and  Thonn. 

Boots  were  procured  from  England  in  1874  and  survived  two  or  three 
years,  but  made  no  growth  and  never  flowered.  They  were  tried  in 
ditches  with  feebly  running  water  and  in  tanks. 

y. — Sabbaoeniaoe^. 
Btirraoenia  purpurec^  Linn.    Pitcher  plant. 

•  

Was  introduced  at  Mount  Langton  and  flowered,  but  died  ofif.  The 
dimate  apparently  too  hot,  although  it  is  found  from  Florida  northward. 

VI.— PAPAVBBAOB-ffl. 

Argenume  Mexicaauij  linn.    Queen  thistle;  Prickly  poppy. 

Very  common — a  yellow  dye  is  sometimes  made  from  the  flowers. 
From  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  plant  it  may  be  native ;  name  from  ar- 
gema,  a  disease  of  the  eye  for  which  the  juice  is  supposed  to  be  medic- 
inal. 
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OajMtella  BurBa-pastoris  Moh.    Shepherd's  pone. 

A  weed  iu  gardens.     Probably  introdaoed  firom  Great  Britain,  bat  of 
rery  general  diffasion. 

Iberi9  violaeea  Ait.    Candytuft. 

Quite  naturalized  by  road-sides,  chiefly  in  St.  Georges  llland,  to 
which  its  delicate  and  abundant  flowers  are  a  pleasing  ornament. 

« 

Cakile  maritima^  Scop.,  var.  CMpMlig  Sea-rocketf  L.  Her.,  Scurvy  grass. 
Ver>'  common  along  the  shores,  and  occasionally  cooked  for  food. 

Kapha Hus  sativuSj  Linn.    Radish,  cultivated. 

Maicolmia  maritimaj  B.  Br. 
Probably  introduced  firom  Europe. 

Viambe  cordata  Willd.  f 
From  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874. 

Mattkiola  incanOy  B.  Br.     Wild  stock. 

To  be  found,  but  not  abundantly,  among  the  rocks  along  the  south- 
ern shore,  in  Warwick  Parish.    Probably  escaped  firom  gardens. 

f 

Cheirantkus  eheiriy  Linn.    Wall  Flower. 
Met  with  in  gardens. 

IX. — Cappabidagb^. 

Cleome  speciosaj  H.  B.,  Candelabra  plant. 

Native  of  Mexico,  common  in  West  Indies.  Introduced  and  almost 
a  weed,  seeding  itself  abundantly  at  Mount  Langton.  Two  varieties, 
purple  and  white.    It  grows  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more. 

^.  pungenit,  Willd.    The  white  variety. 

^«i>pari«  iorulosttj  Sw.  var.  of  (7.  Jamaicensis^  Jacq.,  Black  willow. 

To  be  found  at  Par-la- ville,  where  it  may  be  recognized  by  its  glossy 
leases,  rusty  beneath,  branches  and  inflorescence  covered  with  scales ;  a 
'^^bby  tree  about  10  feet  high;  name  from  the  Arabic  Zia^ar.  The  caper 
P^Dt,  C.  fipinamj  Linn.,  so  abundant  at  Malta,  would  probably  also 
^ve  iu  similar  situations  in  Bermuda,  but  is  not  known. 

^^phoma  ellipticaj  Spreng. 
I^ived  firom  Trinidad  1874,  and  flowered. 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  25 4 
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X. — MOBINOE^. 

Moriiiga  pterygoapermay  Osertn.    Horseradish  tree. 

Easily  known  by  its  large  and  graceful  deoompimte'pinnatUeot  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers.  Originally  of  the  Old  World,  but  introdaced 
from  Toits  Islands;  may  be  seen  at  Somerville  and  elsewhere.  This 
tree  produces  the  fomoos  Ben  oil,  extensively  used  by  watch-makers. 

XI. — Besbdacejs. 

IReseda  odarataj  Linn.f    Mignonette. 
Cultivated  in  gardens. 

XII.— OiSTACE^.    Bock  rose  family. 

Cistus  laurifoliuSj  Linn. 

C.  salvi/oliuSy  Linn.  ^ 

C,  MonspeliensiSj  Linn. 

Wore  introduced  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  were  living  ia 
1877,  but  did  not  appear  to  flourish. 

Xni.— ViOLAOBJB. 

Viola  odorata  Linn.    Sweet  violet.  • 

A  large  variety  is  established  at  Mount  Langton,  and  flowers  spar 
ingly ;  but  the  violet  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known  in  Bermuda. 

V,  tricolor  Linn.    Pansy;  Heart's-ease. 
Grown  in  gardens. 

*  XIV. — BlXINE^. 

Bixa  Orellana  Linn. 

Grew  readily  at  Mount  Langton,  but  is  not  generally  met  with.  In- 
troduced from  West  Indies. 

Flacourtia  Bamontchi  Herit.,  W.    Governor's  Plum. 

To  be  found  in  a  few  gardens  only.  A  native  of  Madagascar  and  the 
East  Indies. 

F.  prunifolia  H.  B. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  from  Botanical  Garden,  Trinidad,  1872, 
but  it  did. not  appear  to  thrive,  and  had  not  flowered  in  1877. 

XV.— PlTTOSPORB^. 

Pittosporum  coriaceum  Ait. 

A  tree  of  considerable  size  at  Bishop's  lodges  no  other  speoimeii 
known.    Probably  introduced  from  Madeira. 
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P.  undulatumy  Vent.,  Laurel. 

Native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  probably,  therefore,  of  recent  intro- 
daction.  Its  cymes  of  fragrant,  graceftil  white  flowers  may  be  seen  at 
the  Bectory,  Pagets  Parish,  and  elsewhere  in  March- April;  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

XVL— Oabyophyllaobjb. 

Armaria  serpyUi/oUoj  Linn.    Thyme  leaved  sandwort. 
A  small  annual  weed;   common  in  waste  places;   probably  from 

Europe. 

Stellaria  media^  Sm.    Stickwort    Ghickweed. 
Common  chickweed  in  gardens. 

&  jtemomm,  Linn. 

This  species  will  be  found  in  tangled  creeping  masses  along  the  crags 
BOQthwest  of  the  Chujrch  cave.    From  the  star-shaped  flower. 

(krastium  vtMosumj  Linn.    Mouse  ear;  chickweed. 
A  weed  from  Europe. 

POBTULAO  ACE^ . 

Portuiaea  oleraocaj  Linn.    Small-leaved  Purslane,  Turtle  grass. 

Avery  common  yellow  flowering  weed  in  gardens;  sometimes  used 
M  a  pot  herb.  Probably  native,  being  generally  diffused  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Southern  States. 

Benvium  Partulacagtrum  H.  B.    Sea  Purslane. 

Foond  along  the  sea  shore  in  moist  places,  and  in  Hamilton  Parish 
marsh;  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  petals,  the  numerous  \ 
stameus  of  deep  rose  color,  and  the  delicate  pink  lining  to  the  sepals, 
which  are  externally  a  bright  green;  otherwise  much  like  Purslane  in 
habit.    Flowers  in  September. 

Mantia/ontana,  Linn.    Water  Ghickweed. 
Common  in  poudB  and  ditches. 

XVIL — ^Hypebioacejb. 

Auq/rum  Crux-Andrea^  Linn.    St  Andrews'  cross,  St.  John's  wort  (A, 
hyperieaideSj  Linn  Sw.) 
This  pretty  plant  is  abundant  in  Pembroke  marsh,  and  not  uncom- 
mon on  hiUrideB  in  moist  places,  easily  known  by  its  delicate  foliage, 
cros8-8hiq[)ed  yellow  flowers,  and  perforated  leaves. 
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XVin.— GUTTIFBBJB. 

Mammea  Amerioanaj  Linn.    Mammea. 

The  Mammee  frait  is  ripe  in  September,  bat  the  trees  are  confined  to 
a  few  old  gardens — e.  g.y  at  Cavendish,  Devonshire  Parish;  originally 
from  the  West  Indies.    (Lucuma  Ma-mmosa  in  Beid's  list.) 

Calophyllum  Calaba  Jacq.,  Oalba. 

From  the  West  Indies ;  a  slow  growing,  useless  tree,  somewhat  orna- 
mental for  its  glossy  leaves,  and  therefore  planted  in  fences;  flowers  in 
A 11  gn  str-September. 

XIX. — Tebnstbcbmiacb^. 

Camellia  Japonica^  Linn. 

The  camellia  is  scarcely  known  in  Bermuda.  Plants  imported  firom 
Halifax  nurseries  have,  however,  flowered.    The  heat  appears  too  great. 

XX.— MALVAOE-aB. 

8ida  carpinifoliaj  Linn.     Wire  weed. 

Probably  native  or  from  the  Canaries;  very  early  mentioned  in  Laws, 
IG09;  still  a  very  abundant  and  troublesome  weed. 

Pavonia  spinifex,  Cav.,  Burr  bush. 

Found  only  in  Southampton  Parish,  and  not  very  common.  Easily 
known  by  its  curiously  spiked  fruit,  or  seed  vessel;  shrub  4  or  5  feet 
high,  probably  naturalized  from  the  West  Indies  at  no  remote  i>eriod, 
after  Don  Jose  Padon. 

KoBteletzkya  Virginica^  Pres.  Mallow. 

The  verj'  pretty  rose-colored  flowers  of  this  plant  appear  in  October, 
but  are  confined  to  the  upper  end  of  Pembroke  marshes. 

Abutilon  striatum^  Dicks.     Mallow. 

Common  in  gardens ;  introduced  from  Baltimore  about  1852. 

A.  pulcheUum,    Sweet  or  White  Abutilon. 
In  gardens,  not  common. 

Hibiscus  iUiacetis^  Linn.     Mahoe. 

Known  to  have  been  raised  about  fifty  years  ago  from  seed  washed 
on  shore ;  one  large  handsome  tree  at  Somerville,  in  Smith's  Parish ; 
smaller  ones  elsewhere ;  quite  naturalized. 
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if.  /uwa-j9iii^tMM,  Liinn. 
Commoii  in  gardens. 

E.  grandiflarus^  Michx. 

Introdaced  firom  Trinidad  1874,  already  well  di£fased;  its  splendid 
crimson  flowers,  prodnced  in  great  abnndance;  are  frequently  6  inches 
across.    The  seed  could  never  be  found  ripe. 

H.  mut4ilnliSy  Linn.,  Changeable  rose. 
Gomroon;  flowers  in  October. 

S.  Cooperij  hort. 
Ornamental  variety  with  rose-colored  margins  round  the  leaves; 
introduced  1874,  and  found  to  grow  readily  at  Mount  Langton. 

£  BancroftianuSy  Macf. 

Variety  with  thick  fleshy,  glossy,  crenate  leaves,  which  flowers  rarely. 
At  the  public  buildings  and  elsewhere. 

S.poj^neuSj  Linn. 
In  the  Cove  at  Clarence  ffiU,  and  elsewhere. 

B,  eiculentusy  Linn.    Okra. 

Is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  by  some  persons  relished  as  a  vegetable, 
of  whom  the  writer  is  not  one.    Abelmoschus  esculentus  W.  A. 

Om/piuM  herbaceumy  Linn.    Cotton  plant. 

Originally  firom  the*  East  Indies.  Cotton  of  this  species  was  both 
grown  and  spun  in  Bermuda,  in  the  last  century,  as  it  still  is  in  India 
ADd  Southern  Europe.  Old  plants  are  to  be  met  with,  nearly  small 
trees.  The  down  is  not  now  put  to  any  economic  use,  and  is  super- 
ceded, for  economic  purposes,  in  the  United  States,  by  0.  albuniy  Wight, 
ftod  G.  nigrumy  Hamilt. 

TheipeHa  populnea  Correa. 

In  a  garden  at  St  Georges,  where  it  is  known  as  Oamboge  tree  by 
some  original  misapplication  of  the  name. 

AUkwa  roseay  Cav.    Hollyhock. 
Met  with  in  gardens  occasionally,  of  poor  varieties. 

Bambax  eeibay  Linn.  id.    Silk  cotton  tree. 
There  are  several  of  these  trees  at  Mount  Langton,  planted  by  Gov- 
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emor  Beid;  flower  has  not  been  observed  on  any.  Young  trees  are 
met  with  elsewhere.  {Eriodendran  anfracftuosumj  DO.)  natiye  of  West 
Indies;  introdaced  by  Sir  W.  Beid,  aboat  1845. 

XXI. — Stebcxjliaoe^. 

Sterculia  CarthaginermSj  Gav. 

To  be  found  in  the  old  garden  at  Spanish  Point  (Mr.  Shaw  Wood's), 
where  are  several  other  rare  trees,  native  of  Continental  America.  It 
may  berecognized  by  its  unasnally  large  palmate  leaves. 

Waltheria  Amerioanaj  linn. 

Native,  found  in  Pembroke  marsh  and  on  the  hillside.  From  A.  F. 
Walther,  a  botanist  of  Leipsic. 

Guazuma  tomentosaj  H.  B.    Bastard  Cedar  of  West  Indies. 
There  is  a  healthy  tree  in  the  officer's  garden,  St.  Georges. 

XXII  .^TlLI  ACE  JS. 

Triumfetta  althceoides^  Lam. 

T,  neniitrilobaj  Linn.,  Burr  or  Boor  bush. 

A  very  common  plant  in  the  Walsingham  tract;  native,  becomes  a 
largish  bush. 

T.  Lappula^  Linn. 
After  Triumfetti,  a  botanist. 

XXHL— Linage  jffi. 

Linum  usitatissimunij  Linn.    Wild  flag. 

Plants  are  to  be  found  naturalized  in  Pembroke  marsh.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1632,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  mnch 
cultivated.  Probably  from  a  Celtic  word  Llin,  signifying  thread,  nm- 
ning  through  many  languages. 

XXIV.— Qbeaniacb-B. 
Oxalis  cornv4ij  Thunb.    Sorrel. 

0.  microphyllaj  Poir. 
With  small,  yellow  flowers. 

0.  corniculaiaj  Linn.,  var.  stricta^  Sav.    Yellow  wood-sorrel. 
With  largish,  yellow  flowers. 

0.  violaeea^  Linn.    Purple  wood-sorrel. 
Also  American. 
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XXY.— Malpiohiaoe^. 

Udpighia  9eto9a  Speug.    French  cherry! 

Prof.  Oliver  remarks:  ^^This  may  be  what  Orisebach  calls  M.  punici- 
faik^  Linn.  A  large,  bushy  tree,  by  the  officer's  library,  north  of  the 
Hospital  Prospect,  and  at  Mr.  Zoills,  Smith's  parish.  Introdaced  in  the 
last  century.    It  flowers  in  June.  * 

XXVI.— ZYGOPHYl.LEiE. 

Bnaiacum  officinale^  Linn.    Lignum  vitse. 
To  be  found  in  gardens.    From  Ouaiac,  the  native  name  in  Guiana. 

l^nikm  major ^  Linn.    Honey  Flower. 

Lnxariant  in  the  garden  at  Mount  Langton.    Originally  from  the 
[      (^  of  Good  Hope. 

hkrqmium  sp.    Double  geranium. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Bermuda  seem  to  suit  the  double  varieties  of 
?dir^ium  remarkably  well;  these  beautiful  flowers  are  therefore 
very  abundant,  and  of  many  shades,  but  chiefly  scarlets.  Of  cultivated 
hybrids  which  are  continually  varying,  the  number  and  variety  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  a  geranium  which  would  attract  notice  at 
the  hnmblest  flower  show  in  England  or  America.  This  is  more  the 
eooseqnence  of  want  of  skiU  in  cultivation  than  the  fault  of  the  climate, 
bot  the  plants  straggle  and  run  to  wood  in  a  vexatious  way. 

Pelor^itcm .    Stork's  bill;  Sweet-scented  geranium. 

Is  completely  naturalized,  but  not  to  be  found  far  from  the  neighbor^ 
iKNid  of  houses  and  gardens.  Its  bright  pink  flowers  and  sweet-scented 
leaTes  are  among  the  pleasures  of  the  islands. 

Otrmiium  dis$eetumy  Linn.    Wild  Crane^s  bill. 
Quite  naturalized  on  David's  Island,  originally  British. 

O.jmHllum^IAan. 
A  smaller  wild  geranium.    Also  British. 

Impaiiens  baUamifutjIAnn.     Balsams;  Snapweed. 
An  annual,  cultivated  in  gardens,  originally  from  the  East  Indies. 

XXIX.— BUTAOBJS. 

Quasna  amara^  Linn.    Quassia. 

lutroduoed  at  Mount  Langton  from  the  West  Indies  in  1874,  and 
grew  weU,  bat  had  not  flowered  in  1877. 
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The  name  immortalizes  Quassi,  a  negro  slave  of  Surinam,  who  made 
known  the  medicinal  propertied  of  one  of  the  species. 

Ailanthtis  glanduhsaj  Desf. 

Originally  from  China.  Introduced  by  Governor  Elliott.  The  finest 
trees  are  at  the  public  buildings,  Hamilton. 

Xanthoxylum  Clava-Herculis,  Linn. 

A  single  tree  of  about  10  inches  diameter  on  a  hill  east  of  Payntei's 
vale.  Easily  known  by  the  large  pellucid  points  in  the  leaflets  and 
their  strongly  aromatic  taste.  Although  this  tree  was  the  object  of 
numberless  visits  at  all  seasons,  the  writer  could  never  find  fruit  or 
flower;  nevertheless  there  aie  a  few  seedlings  to  be  found  among  the 
Sage  and  Sponia  bushes  around. 

According  to  one  tradition  this  tree,  dow  30^  inches  in  girth,  was  planted 
about  a  century  ago  by  a  Mr.  Paynter,  and  has  not  increased  in  size 
within  memory ;  it  does  not  however  look  an  old  tree.  The  writer  in- 
clines to  believe  that  it  is  a  last  survivor  of  the  native  '*  yellow  wood" 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  first  accounts  of  the  island.*  Every  en- 
deavor to  transplant  young  plants  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
extricating  their  long  tap  root  unbroken  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

Citrus  Limonunij  Bisso. 

The  common  wild  lemon,  berry  ovoid,  tubercled  or  rugulose;  very 
acid;  leaf-stalks  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  winged  margin.  (C.  spin- 
osissimaj  Bein.) 

Var.  called  Pumpnosed  lemon. 

Var.  with  smooth  skin  of  small  size,  1^  to  1^  inches  in  diameter  and 
1:0  irly  globular.     C  limetta,  Eisso. 

Var.  with  smooth  skin,  of  larger  size,  ovoid,  called  the  Lisbon  lemon. 


*  "  The  limber  of  the  country  consiHtet  h  of  three  Horts ;  the  one  is  the  cedar ;  very  fine 
tinibiT  to  worke  upon,  of  color  redde,  and  verie  sweete ;  the  other  sorts  wee  have  no  name 
for,  for  there  is  none  in  the  company  hath  seen  tho  like  in  other  countries  before  wee 
came :  some  did  thinke  it  to  bo  lignum  vitrg  but  it  is  not  soe,  it  is  a  verie  fine  wood,  of 
colour  yellow,  and  it  bears  a  leaf  like  unto  a  walnut  tree,  and  the  rine  or  barke  is 
is  much  like  a  wabiut  tree,  and  the  barke  if  one  tavSte  of  it  will  bit«  one's  tongoe  as  if  it 
were  Ginney  Pepper.    That  woml  also  is  very  sweet." 

This  description  applies  closely  to  Xanthoxylum.  Professor  Oliver,  writing  from 
Kew  in  October,  1872,  having  only  leaves  before  him,  remarked:  "The  leaves, 
strongly  translucently  dotted,  without  llowcrs,  must  belong  to  a  speci«s  of  Xanthaxjf' 
lum,  and  agree  fairly  with  a  flowerless  Dominica  specimen,  which  has  been  queried  as 
X.  aromaticum  but  the  species  must  remain  doubtful  until  we  have  flower  and  fhiit, 
which  we  shall  be  particularly  obliged  for."  The  visitor,  therefore,  who  shaU  be  ao 
fortunate  as  to  find  the  tree  in  flower,  will  help  to  solve  a  problem  of  unusual  botan- 
ical interest. 
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Citrus  BigaradiOj  Loist.    Bitter  orange. 

Berry  large,  orange- colored,  smooth,  bitter,  and  acid;  a  beautiful 
fruit  in  appearance ;  the  flower  is  also  very  large  and  highly  perfumed; 
leaves  large,  dark,  and  glossy.    A  handsome  tree. 

Citrus  vulgariSj  Bisso.    Seville  orange. 

Citrus  Aurantiumy  Linn.    Sweet  orange. 

Occasionally  weighs  over  1  pound,  and  is  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
best  were  in  1876  grown  at  Spanish  Point. 

Citrus  nobiliSj  Lour.    Mandarine  orange. 

Mandarine  oranges  of  large  size,  and  the  finest  quality,  were  pro- 
doeed  by  one  tree  at  Mount  Langton,  but  the  fruit  is  not  much  met 
with. 

CUrui  nobUiSj  Lour,  var,  minor.    Tangerine  oranges. 
Abo  rare  in  the  Islands. 

Citnu  decumanuSy  Linn.    Shaddock. 
Grown  at  Somerville  and  elsewhere. 

Citnu  racemosus^  Bis  et  Poit.    Grape  fruit. 

So  called  from  being  produced  in  bunches.    The  trees  may  be  dis-  * 
tiogaished  by  the  very  large,  heart-shaped  wings  on  the  leaf-stalks. 

• 

CUm  buxi/oliaj  Poir.  (C.  Paradisic  Macf.)    Forbidden  fruit. 
A  variety  of  the  Shaddock,  and  rarely  met  with. 

CUns  Medicaj  Linn.    Citron. 
Barely  met  with. 


is  pentaphylla  var.  citrifoliaj  Lindl. 

In  some  gardens. 

OniDges,  formerly  very  abundant  in  Bermuda,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, have  of  late  years  comparatively  died  out.  The  quantity  grown  is 
nothing  like  equal  to  the  local  demand,  and  such  extravagant  prices  as 
3  shillings  or  even  4  shillings  a  dozen  are  sometimes  asked  for  fine  ones. 
This  anfortnnate  result  is  due  to  a  disease  to  which  the  trees  are  sub- 
J^  to  general  horticultural  neglect,  and  to  the  preoccupation  of  .the 
(Dod  sdl  by  more  remunerative  crops.  The  trees  sufier  extremely  from  a 
white  ooccns,  with  knobs  or  prominences  on  the  exterior  shell,  which 
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sometimes  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  shoots  and  large  portions  o; 
the  leaves.  The  writer  often  had  them  brashed  off  small  trees;  and  thi 
twigs  and  leaves  well  syringed^  to  their  great  advantage,  but  a  fe^ 
weeks  brought  them  back,  and  no  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  kee[ 
down  this  plague,  which  is  equally  injurious  to  several  other  trees;  foi 
example,  the  Eugenia,  the  Avocada  Pear— even  the  Cycas  and  the 
Yucca.  The  creature,  in  fact,  seems  capable  of  deriving  nourishmeut 
from  the  leaves  or  tender  bark  of  nearly  every  description  of  plant 
The  insect  form  is  entirely  obliterated  in  the  old  females,  which  become 
mere  shells  full  of  eggn.  The  writer  once  found  a  negro  engaged  io 
laying  bare  the  roots  of  some  orange  trees  on  Trunk  Island,  and  learned 
that  his  object  was  to  apply  in  some  way  whale  oil  to  them.  In  general, 
however,  the  trees  are  suffered  to  run  wild,  little  care  is  taken  to  prune 
them,  or  to  cut  out  dead  wood,  or  to  free  branches  which  intersect,  ex- 
coriate, and  choke  each  other,  and  few  young  trees  are  planted.  On 
all  these  accounts  Bermuda  can  never  rival  Florida,  where  the  orange 
is  now  grown  on  the  largest  scale  of  farming,  with  all  the  resources 
of  horticultural  skill ;  but  the  fruit  might  be  much  more  abundant  than 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Bermuda  Company  sent  out  orange,  lemon,  and  citi'on  seeds 
in  1616.*  In  1621  the  governor  was  able  to  refresh  a  shipwreckeil 
l)arty  with  the  fruit,t  and  from  1634  we  lind  examples  of  rents  paid  in 
oranges  and  lemons.^  Sir  W.  Beid,  among  his  many  beneficial  meas- 
ures, procured  great  quantities  of  young  plants  for  distribution  from 
Madeira  about  1846,  and  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  fruit  of  the  island  growth. 

Triphasia  tri/oliat^j  DC. 
To  be  found  as  a  low  creeping  bush  in^some  gardens.    Introduced. 

Murraya  exotica^  Linn.    Martinique  Laurel. 

A  very  ornamental  shrub,  not  uncommon  in  gardens.  Introduced 
from  West  Indies. 

Cookia  punctataj  Betz.    Wampee. 
In  a  few  gardens.    Introduced  by  Governor  £lliot. 

XXXI. — Meliage^. 

Melia  Azedarachj  Linn.    Pride  of  India;  in  the  United  States,  Pride  oi 
•   China. 
A  short-lived  tree,  worthless  as  timber,  but  valuable  for  shade  and 

•  I.,  p.  117.  1 1.,  p.  158.  1 1.,  p.  406. 
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for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Introdaced  from  Obarleston,  South  Car- 
oUna,  aboat  1782.  The  Melia  loses  its  leaves  for  a  few  weeks  in  winter. 
Flower  begins  to  appear  in  February.  It  has  astonishing  powers  of 
vitality  in  transplantation,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  afford  a  cooler 
shade  than  any  other  tree.    Originally  from  Asia  Minor. 

Sicietenia  mahaganij  Linn.    Mahogany. 

There  is  one  conspicuous  and  well-known  tree  at  the  Flatts ;  but  a 
few  young  trees  are  met  with.    Introduced  from  the  West  Indies. 

Ckloroxylan  Swieienia^  Linn.    Satinwood. 
Some  young  trees  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  at  Mount  Langton. 

XXXII. — Ilioine^. 

iter  CoMtiMy  Walt.    HoUy ;  Box;  South  Sea  Tea. 

This  plant  is  now  pretty  common^  especially  near  the  Flatts,  and  in 
Smith  and  Hamilton  Parishes,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Virginia 
t^  a  Mr.  Peniston  in  the  last  century.  The  bright  red  berries  are  much 
sought  after  for  Christmas  decorations.    (J.  vomitoriaj  Ait.) 

J.  igm/o/nim  Marsh.    English  Holly. 

Was  to  be  found  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ay  land,  St.  George's,  apparently 
flomiahing.    Ilex  is  a  word  of  disputed  etymology. 

XXXIII. — Celastbaoe^. 

Ehtodendron  xylocarpuMj  DC.  Olive  wood  Bark  {K  orientate  in  Lane's 
li«t) 
A  very  interesting  native  tree,  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  old  laws^ 
where,  however,  it  is  confused  with  Conocarpusj  q,  v.  The  astringtfut 
properties  of  the  bark  marked  it  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  tanner, 
ud  it  was  necessary  as  early  as  1650  to  restrain  persons  from  unlaw- 
hDj  catting  it.  It  is  now  found  only  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  and 
bit  little  of  it  left  there.  Flowers  in  March  and  April.  Name  from 
iWa,  an  oUve,  dendran^  a  tree,  Or.;  to  which,  however  it  has  very  little 
iciemblance. 

Mfginda  Rhacama^  Sw. 

A  native  shrub,  bearing  a  small  eatable  berry,  found  only  in  South- 
ampton Parish,  of  West  Indian  origin,  but  found  also  in  Florida.  The 
fruit  is  ripe  in  January ;  probably,  theref&re,  flowers  in  the  autumn. 
Name  from  Mygind,  a  botanist. 

Bmmjfmui  Japonieaj  Linn. 
A  shnib  found  in  gardens  pretty  commonly. 
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XXXIV.— BHAMNBiB. 

Colvbnna  AHatiea^  Brongn. 
Foand  growing  on  St.  David's  Island  by  Dr.  Greenwood,  B.  A« 

Phylioa  odoratay  Cass. 
Identified  in  1873;  no  note  of  its  place  of  growth. 

^XXV.— Ampelide^. 

Vitis  vinifera^  Linn.    Grape-vine. 

"Vynes  and  vyne  cuttiuges''  were  furnit^hed  to  the  first  settlers  in 
Bermuda  in  1616.  Probably  white  grapes  from  Spain ;  at  least  such  are 
the  oldest  vines  extant,  and  from  the  general  resemblance  which  the 
climate  of  Bermuda  bears  to  that  of  Madeira,  which  is  especially  dose 
from  November  to  May,  the  founders  of  the  colony  doubtless  anticipated 
a  similar  success  in  their  cultivation;  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ex- 
pectations, they  were  disappointed.  Very  fine  grai>es  have  been  grovm 
in  Bermuda,  but  not  in  great  abundance,  and  the  climate  is  too  near 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  vine  does  not  succeed,  to  be  con- 
sidered favorable  to  it.    The  soil  is  also  generally  too  poor. 

The  vine  loses  its  leaves  in  November,  and  begins  to  recover  then 
in  February.  The  interval  of  rest  has  not  been  observed  with  much 
accuracy,  but  does  not  appear  to  exceed  120  days.  It  is  given  by 
DeCandolle  as  157  days  at  Medeira.* 

The  writer  imported  and  distributed  a  great  number  of  the  best  English 
hothouse  varieties,  especially  Black  Hamburgs  and  Muscats  of  various 
denominations,  and  they  bore  in  Mount  Langton  Garden,  when  only 
3  years  old,  fruit  which  as  to  flavor  left  nothing  to  be  wished;  the  best 
bearing  vine,  however,  was  one  transplanted  out  of  an  old  garden  where 
it  grew  ill  a  marsh.  It  was  layered  in  marshy  ground,  where  the  water 
habitually  stood,  in  a  ditch  close  alongside  the  trellis,  at  6  to  12  inches 
only  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  having  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
21^  C.  (TOO  Fahr.).  Under  these  singular  circumstances  it  produced 
very  fine  and  highly-flavored  fruit,  akin  to  Black  Uambro',  but  redder 
Hi  rolor.  The  bunches,  however,  rarely  reached  1  pound,  but  single 
berries  were  often  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Thrse  vines  were  skillfully  pruned,  the  bunches  thinoed,  and  th© 
berries  also  thinned,  by  an  English  gardener.  In  general,  vines  in  Ber— 
muda  are  left  entirely  to  nature.  It  is  customary  to  let  them  run  over" 
a  horizontal  trellis  for  shade,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  touched  wittm 
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the  knife,  and  Dever  manured — a  neglect  which  fally  accounts  for  the 
pocM*  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Ab  interesting  example  of  the  diffhsion  of  plants  was  afforded  by  the 
foundering  of  the  ship  Minnie  Breslauer,  on  January  6, 1873,  on  the 
6cmth  shore.  She  had  a  cargo  of  white  Lisbon  grapes,  many  of  which 
were  washed  on  shore  and  germinated  at  high-water  mark.  Numbers 
of  plants  were,  from  curiosity,  taken  up  and  transplanted,  some  of  which 
bore  frait  in  1876. 

The  vine  flowers  in  February;  bears  in  July. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  approximate  mean  temperature  of 
the  Tine-growing  region  of  Madeira  (below  2,000  feet)  with  that  of  Ber- 
WMb  (below  200  feet)  makes  the  essential  difference  of  the  two  climates 
Toy  apparent. 


Month 


Ifarck 


ICndeira. 


Bennada. 


eLW 

63.71 

64.  Ot 

56. 8*  to  67.  It 
5&7*to6&4t 
6aa*t4>6&2t 


63. 8t 
68.01 
63.31 
66. 5t 
70.4: 
7&0: 


Month. 


July 

Avgiist  — 
Boptember 
October... 
November , 
December. 


Madeira. 


64. 4*  to  70. 1» 
65. 6*  to  71.  Ot 
65u8*to70.0t 
63.0*to68.7t 
50.5'to65.0t 
62. 6t 


Bermada. 


80. 8t 
81.7: 
70.8: 
78.7: 

6a  61 

64. 3t 


'VrCmielDit^  Gtesr.  botaniqne,  I,  p.  387.  These  are  the  approximate  temperatures  at  the  npper 
Mmk  of  17^,  or  2,000  feet. 

tTeapentaree  toward  the  aea.leTel  or  at  the  lower  limit,  from  Dr.  M.  C.  6rabham«  on  the  Climate 
mi  BMoweee  of  Madeira,  1870. 

:  By  iaterpolAtion. 

Aw^fdopiU  quinquefoliay 'Michx.    Virginian  creeper;  Sarsaparilla. 
Tluj}  plant  is  to  be  found  wild  about  the  caves  of  Walsingham. 

AmpdopsU  tridentataj  Thun. 
Introdaced  in  1875  and  doing  well  at  Moiint  Langton. 

Cmut  di9eoU>rn  Blum. 

This  beautiful  creeper  flourishes  with  great  luxuriance  at  Mount 
UngtOD,  under  glass,  losing  its  leaves  regularly  in  the  winter.  A 
fpedmen  was  also  found  in  a  garden  at  Saint  George's,  unprotected,  but 
k barely  lived  through  the  winters. 

XXXVI.— SAPINDACE-ffl. 

CifdioMpermum  nali€a4Uilmfny  Linu.     Small  shot. 

Thus  pretty  little  creeper  is  common  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  and 
nrely  met  with  elsewhere;  native.    Common  fo  Africa  and  America. 

(Sipaniu  fulvoj  Mart 

A  single  tree  is  to  be  found  at  Spanish  Point,  where  it  flowers  very 
fr<Mly  iu  July ;  native  of  the  West  Indies.    Introduced. 
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Bligkia  Mpiia^  Kodil 

A  tree  of  the  West  Indies;  originally  ftmn  Wert  Afrloa.    In  tbe  gl^ 
den  at  Par-la-ville;  flowers  in  Jnly.    Frnit  ripe  in  NoTember.  |j 

Bapindus  Saponaria^  Linn.    Soapbeny. 
In  a  few  gardens;  flowers  in  November. 

8.  longtfoUugj  Yahl. 
AtMonntLangton;  a  small  tree  whieh  had  not  flowered  down  to  ISHL 

Dodonaa  vitooMj  Linn.    Broom;  Dogwood. 

Pretty  generally  diftased;  abnndant  at  the  east  end  of  Haningtoi 
Soond;  may  be  known  by  its  highly  colored,  winged  seed-vesMh; 
flowers  in  March.  Identified  by  Grisebach  and  Dr.  Bein  as  D.  oi^fiiiff- 
folia^  Lam.  Possibly  both  specimens  are  foond;  named  after  Dodoe«^ 
a  botanist. 

Nephelium  Litcki,  Lour.    Lee-chee  or  Litchi. 

Introduced  by  Governor  Elliott  about  1863. 

A  tree  at  Mount  Langton  bore  abundantly  in  1871;  flowers  aboit 
February.    Fruit  in  August.    (Dimooa/rjms  LUeki^  Loor.) 

Koelreuteria  panieulata.  * 

A  native  of  China.  Introduced.  The  locality  in  which  it  was  feimd 
has  not  been  noted. 

Pavittj  sp. 

A  tree  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Ewing,  Hamilton,  digitate  leaves^  whid 
has  never  flowered;  appears  to  be  Pavia  kumiU$  of  the  Horse-chestnut 

fiimily. 

XXXYII.— Tbbbbinthaobjb. 

Hhun  Toxicodendron^  Linn.    Poison  ivy. 

NdMvCy  and  among  the  plants  mentioned  by  the  earliest  travden 
(\iy::S).    Common  in  good  soil,  and  viewed  with  much  dread  by  fbB  ' 
\uim\nUiiitH.  ^Different  constitutions  are  susceptible  in  very  difforent 
iU*Uit**'^  to  the  poisonous  emanations  of  this  plant;  many  persons  oaa 
Uiiw\Ut  It.  mill  Nmell  the  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  with  impunity  « 
i/Mii'f  A  lii&vi)  painful  blisters  produced  on  the  £etce  and  hands  by  gQiiftfl 
hitm  M,  mid,  iin  in  sometimes  asserted,  without  being  conscious  of  i 

/M^*  MhiHti,  Thfinli. 

\wm\  hvtu  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1876. 
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Blmjvfflatidifoliay  Willd.    Walnut-leaved  Bhus. 

A  native  of  Nepal.  Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  from  the  West 
Indies,  1875,  and  well  established. 

SektHM  moUcy  Linn.    Spanish  peifper. 

A  native  of  Peru;  raised  from  seed  received  from  Gibraltar,  and  well 
established. 

Mangifera  IndioOj  Linn.    Mango. 

The  mango  is  a  fruit  in  Bermuda.  A  tree  at  Mount  Langton  bears 
abimdantly.  Litroduced  by  Oovemor  EUiot.  Flowers  February  to 
Afdl;  fruit,  August  and  September. 

XXXVIIL— LEauMiNOSJB. 

Ufa  Europ<BUSj  Linn.    Oorse  or  furze. 

Baised  in  quantity  from  seed,  about  1874,  at  Mount  Langton,  where 
it  established  itself  and  flowered  freely  for  a  year  or  two,  but  did  not 
Bake  continuous  healthy  growth.  The  climate  is  probably  too  hot  for 
it  80  near  the  sea  level.  Its  first  introduction  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jones. 

Medicago  lupulina^  Linn.    Black  Medick  clover. 

A  common  weed  in  pastures  everywhere.  Cattle  only  eat  it  when 
they  are  forced  by  hunger.    It  is  mentioned  by  Michaux  in  1808. 

M.  maeulataj  Willd. 

M.  MMrieata,  All.  With. 

A  common  running  weed,  which  covers  large  circular  patches  of 
gnmnd,  recognized  by  its  prickly,  coiled  seed-vessels. 

jr.  ieiUiculataj  WUld. 

hUgofera  HneUnia,  linn.    Indigo. 

Introduced  for  commercial  purposes  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  DOW  naturalized.  It  is  mentioned  as  indico  in  1623.  There  is  no 
«ndeDoe  that  it  was  ever  caltivated  to  profit. 

Sportium  juncewn.    Spanish  Broom. 

Baised  from  seed  at  Mount  Langton,  and  flowered,  but  never  estab- 
lished itself. 

Afdipu>menej  sp. 

A  Bpecies  not  determined  ]  is  to  be  found  at  Paynter's  Yale.  It  re- 
Mibles  a  small  mimosa. 
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Dcsmodium  virgatum^  Desv.  (Hedy^arum  virgntum^  Hamilt.)  An  herba- 
ceous plant  ]  to  be  found  along  the  South  Shore  road  in  Devonahire 
Parish. 

2).  gyranSj  Linn.  * 

Was  grown  at  Mount  Langton. 

Arachis  hypogcMLy  Linn.    Peanut  or  Earthnut. 
Cultivated  in  a  few  gardens.    Introduced  from  America. 

Cqjanus  Indicus^  Spreng.    Pigeon  pea. 

Not  nncommon,  and  occasionally  eaten  by  the  colored  natives.  In- 
troduced from  the  West  Indies. 

Cytisujt  Laburnumj  Linn.    Laburnum. 
Plants  were  raised  from  seed  in  1872,  but  did  not  thrive. 

Melilotus  officinalis^  Willd.    Meiilot. 

Very  common  in  cultivated  grounds  ;  of  little  value.  Oows  will  eat 
it,  but  the  patches  are  left  untouched  if  there  is  other  food. 

Melilottut  albttj  Lam. 

JIf.  parcifloraj  Desf. 

Trifolium  pratense,  Linn.    Eed  clover. 

One  of  a  great  variety  of  fodder  plants;  tried  extensively  on  low 
ground  at  Mount  Langton,  1875-'76,  where  it  answered  better  than  anj 
oth(  r^  and  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  parts  of  Pembroke 
marsh. 

T,  repent,  Liim.     White  clover. 
Similarly  tried;  did  not  appear  to  answer  so  well  as  red  clover. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia^  Linn.    Common  acacia;  locust. 

Introduced  from  the  United  States;  there  are  well  grown  trees  at  the 
l)ublic  buildings,  Hamilton.     {R.  duhia^  Fonc.) 

JJcdifsanim  Onobrychis.    Saintfoin. 

Saitl  to  be  occasionally  grown;  but  the  writer  never  met  with  it* 
From  Malta. 

Wistaria  frutescens,  Poir.     Wistaria. 

A  native  of  the  Southern  United  States.  Introduced  at  Mount  Lang- 
ton,  1874,  where  it  flowei-ed  in  April,  1877,  but  the  plants  did  not  make 
healthy  growth;  the  soil  was,  i)erhaps,  too  light  and  calcareous. 
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Hardenbergia  digitata^  Lindl. 

Baised  from  \7e8t  Australian  seed  and  established  at  Mount  Lang- 
ton;  it  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Yieia  sativaj  Liinn.     Vitch  or  tare. 
A  wt^ed  in  x>a8tares. 

Latkffrus  odorattM,  Linn.    Sweet  pea. 
Caltivated  in  gardens. 


Mtivum^  Linn.    Common  pea. 
Cultivated  in  gardens,  bat  to  no  great  extent.    An  American  variety 
called  the  Bird-eye  pea,  sown  in  June  and  July,  is  grown  generally  for 
fodder. 

PloteoliM  vulgaris  J  Linn.    Elidney  bean;  French  bean. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  much 
g;rowiL 

'PhamAiu  sp. 
A  species  not  identified. 

CtmUmia  Uliquay  Linn.    Locust. 

This  tree  is  not  uncommon,  but,  no  attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
subject,  nearly  all  the  individuals  appear  to  be  male  trees,  especially  in 
aod  about  Hamilton;  the  fruit  is  consequently  uncommon.  Female  trees 
maybe  found  in  Hamilton  parish;  flowers  in  June.  Probably  intro- 
duced in  the  present  century. 

CUtaria  Tematea^  Linn.    Blue  x>ea. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  frt)m  the  West  Lidies,  1873,  but  a  na- 
tive of  India;  single  and  double  flowering,  and  naturalized,  seeding 
atmudantly. 

C.  Brasilianaj  Arrab.    Purple  flowering  pea. 
Introduced  at  the  same  time;  both  plants  are  naturalized. 

Centro$ema  Virginianumj  Benth.    Spurred  Butterfly  pea. 
In  Dr.  Rein's  list 

Vigita  luieolaf  Benth. 

lutroduoed  from  the  West  Indies,  at  Mount  Langton,  and  naturalized ; 
seeding  abundantly. 

BnlL  Nat.  Mus.  No.  25 5 
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Dolichos  Lablab^  Linn. 

A  beautifal  variety  with  purple  veins  is  to  be  found  in  some  gardens 
at  Saint  George's ;  perhaps  D.  purpureua. 

Another  at  Mount  Langton. 

Canavalia  obttisifoliay  DC.    Bay  bean. 

Kative,  and  to  be  found  mixed  with  Ipamea  pes  caprce  along  the  south 
shore;  flowers  in  December.    It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1623. 

Psoralea  glandulosaj  Linn. 
Sent  from  Cambridge  in  1874.    Doing  well  in  1877. 

JBalsamocarpon  brevi/oKumj  Ghois. 

A  packet  of  seeds  of  thin  valuable  plant  was  received  from  Eew  in 
April,  1875.  They  germinated,  but  the  young  plants  were  aU  in  succes- 
sion attacked  by  some  insect  and  none  of  them  survived. 

Adenocarptis  telanensiSy  DC. 
Introduced  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874,  and  living  1877. 

Argyrolobium  androscBmifoUum. 
The  same  remark. 

Anthyllis  Barba-JoviSj  Linn. 
The  same  remark. 

TamarindtLS  Indica^  Linn.    Tamarind. 

To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  oldest  trees,  the  Tamarind  must  have 
been  introduced  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  Islands  is 
a  Tamarind  at  Point  Shares,  whicli  is  9  feet  6  inches  in  girth.  One  at 
Brightwood  is  said  to  be  14  feet  in  girth.  No  use  is  made  of  the  fruit. 
This  ]8  but  one  of  many  examples  of  the  neglect  of  minor  industries  by 
the  natives  of  Bermuda.  Preserves  are  imported,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  native  fruits  suitable  for  making  them. 

Seeds  of  the  great  leguminous  climber  of  the  West  Indies,  Entada 
scatidenSj  Benth.,  are  often  washed  ashore  in  Bermuda,  but  the  plant  is 
not  known  to  have  ever  grown. 

Ccesalpinia  pulcherrimaj  Sw.    Barbadoes'  Pride. 

Barbadoes  flower-fence,  at  the  rectory,  Southampton  Parish,  and 
elsewhere;  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies;  originally  from  the  East 
Indies.    {Poinciana  pulcherrimaj  Linn.)    Flowers  in  August. 
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Poineiama  regia^  Boj.    Poindana. 

There  are  many  trees  about  Hamilton.  Two  or  thiee  that  were  raised 
from  the  seed  of  1870,  in  Monnt  Langton,  first  flowered  in  1878.  The  leaf- 
lets are  smaller  and  much  more  nomerons  than  in  the  preceding  species. 
Originally  from  Madagascar. 

Cdtsalpinia  eUsUiy  Sw. 

Was  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Turk's  Island,  in  1872,  by  Mr. 
Wingood,  and  flowered  the  third  year ;  flowered  in  June.  Originally 
from*Iudia. 

Ctttalpinia  Oillieriij  Wall. 

Introduced  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1874.    Had  not  flowered  in 
1S77.   Originally  from  South  America. 

(kUUa  arboreacenSj  Linn.    Bladder  senna. 
Baiaed  from  seed  sent  from  Kew,  1872,  and  flowered  in  Hamilton. 

Eryikrina  velwHnaj  Willd.    Locust. 

Several  old  and  very  large  trees  exist;  the  largest,  now  fallen,  is  at 
Mr.  R.  Tyne's,  Devonshire  Parish;  the  largest  sound  tree  at  Mr.  Somers 
Todei'g,  Smith's  Parish.    It  is  12  feet  round  6  feet  from  the  ground, 
tbe  huge  roots  allowing  no  nearer  measurement.    This  tree  does  not  in 
the  least  agree  with  the  early  description  of  the  "yellow  wood.'' 
Bot  the  wood  has  a  strong  tinge  of  yellow,  and  is  employed  on  that 
aeooont  for  inlaying.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  formerly 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  is  still  to  the  soldiers,  as  the  "yellow 
wood;"  for  in  a  map  of  Ireland  Island,  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
MM,  a  "yellow  tree"  is  inserted  as  a  landmark  near  the  present  site 
of  the  GiH[>tain  superintendent's  house  (N.  side  of  his  cove).    The  origi- 
nal or  true  yellow  wood,  however,  is  never  mentioned  by  Norwood  or 
hte  writers,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  if  known  to  them ;  and  I 
infer  that  the  yellow  tree  of  1694  was  a  "  locust."     The  flowers  are 
orange  red,  and  appear  in  April.    (Add.  MSS.  5,415,  G.  14.) 

HqfthrinOy  sp. 

A  large  8i>ecimen  at  Mount  Langton,  passing  as  Erythrina  indicaj 
Lam.  The  seeds  are,  however,  scarlet,  whereas  those  of  K  indica  are 
Mack.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  last,  but  the  flowers  are  dark  scar- 
let, the  leaflets  fbrther  asunder  and  more  acute,  petioles  longer.  It 
flowers  from  Fehmary  to  April,  the  first  flowers  preceding  the  leaves, 
which  are  very  nmbrageons. 
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Erythrina  speciosay  Andr.    Sword  plant* 

The  Baia  immortelle  of  the  French  West  Indies,  called  by  Dr.  Bein 
Catalpa  oarallodendronj  L.  Seeds  scarlet.  The  most  common  species 
in  Bermuda.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  << yellow  wood"  of  1694  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  a  gentleman  still  living,  Mr.  B.  B.  Darrell,  about  fifty  years 
ago. 

Erythrina  cristrngalli^  Linn. 

Only  one  specimen  known,  which  is  in  a  garden,  formerly  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's,  Hamilton. 

Erythrina  caffray  Thunb. 

Caffrabrom  was  raised  from  Gape  seed,  but  had  not  flowered  in  1877. 

E.  Corallodendron  and  E.  herhacea  were  imported,  but  had  not  flow- 
ered in  1876. 

Sophora  tom^ntosaj  Linn. 

Native,  and  to  be  found  sparingly  along  the  southern  shore  and  on 
Smith's  Island;  common  in  the  tropics.    The  name  is  from  the  Arabic 

S.  ChinensiSj  Todd. 

Some  plants  received  from  the  botanical  gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
did  not  thrive. 

Myrospermum  pemiferumj  D.  C. 

Introduced  by  Governor  Beid,  about  1846.  A  fine  flowering  tree  at 
Mount  Laugton;  others  elsewhere. 

Chiilandina  Banducellaj  Linn.    Nicker  tree. 

Native,  but  found  only  once  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  in  April,  1874, 
when  it  was  in  flower. 

Pithecolobium  Samariy  Benth. 

Plants  received  from  Barbadoes  grew  at  Mount  Langton.  {Calliandra 
Samarty  Gr.) 

Cassia  Fistula^  Linn. 

A  fine  tree  on  War  Department  property,  above  naval  wells;  intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies. 

C.  hacillarisj  Linn. 
At  Mount  Langton ;  easily  recognized  by  ha\ing  only  4  leaflets. 

C  bicapsulariSy  Linn.    Christmas  bush. 
A  climbing  variety  common  in  fences. 
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C  glaueoy  Lam.    West  Indian  Ash. 
At  Somerville  and  Par-la-ville. 

C.  liguitrina^  Linn. 

Common  in  gardens ;  distinguishable  by  the  very  pointed  leading  leaf- 
lets, like  Privet,  whence  the  name. 

C  occidentdliSj  Linn. 
An  annnal  weed  in  some  gardens,  esx>ecially  at  St.  Georges. 

C.  carymbasaj  Lam. 

Introdaced  at  Moant  Langton  from  the  United  States,  and  flowered, 
but,  being  in  a  poor  soil,  is  not  likely  to  survive  long. 

The  only  species  of  Cassia  quite  naturalized  is  of  a  climbing  habit, 
locally  called  the  Christmas  bush,  having  but  6  fertile  stamens;  here 
queried  as  C  bicapsularis^  Linn. 

Brownea  grandicepSj  Jacq. 

Introdaced  from  the  West  Ladies  at  Mount  Langton,  1875,  and  left 
tbhying  in  1877,  but  had  not  flowered. 

Ceiforea parrectaj  Kth.    Napoleon's  plume;  often  called  Bauhinia. 

To  be  found  in  gardens;  a  quick,  growing,  very  ornamental  shrub; 
flowers  in  May  or  June. 

BaMnia  parviflara^  VahL 
A  tree  at  the  Model  Farm,  Smith's  Parish;  flowers  in  June. 

Baukinia  FoAKt ,  Wight. 

A  beautiful  white  flowering  variety,  introduced  from  the  Botanical 
Ovdens,  Trinidad,  1874;  flowers  freely  at  Mount  Langton  in  June,  and 
ripened  seed. 

Ikmanthus  virffatuSy  WiUd.    {Desmodium  virgatunij  Desv.) 

Native ;  a  shrubby  plant  to  be  found  along  the  South  road  sides,  in 
Devonshire  Parish. 

Mimosa  pudicaj  Linn.    Sensitive  plant* 
Baised  from  seed,  and  naturalized  at  Mount  Langton. 

U^icttna  glatuM^   Benth.    Wild  mimosa. 

This  pest  is  by  no  means  so  generally  distributed  in  Bermuda  as  its 
extraordinary  prolific  qualities  would  have  secured  if  its  introduction 
iuid  been  at  any  remote  date.  It  is  given  without  remark  by  Dr.  Bein, 
Md  is  probably  of  recent  introduction ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  cannot 
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bo  aroused  to  any  adequate  sense  of  the  duty  of  extirpating  it,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  serious  nuisance  it  must  soon  become.  It  is  a 
plant  which  is  capable  of  deriving  nourishment  from  the  poorest  soil, 
and  sends  its  long-tap  root  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  It  flowers  and 
ripens  seed  nearly  all  the  year  around.  Every  seed  seems  to  germinate. 
The  writer  has  pulled  out  300  seedlingrs  from  a  space  of  one  square 
yard.  The  ground  at  length  becomes  so  full  of  them  as  to  destroy  all 
other  vegetation. 

Acacia  macracanthOj  Humb.  Bonpl. 

Self-sprung  from  some  West  Indian  soil  at  Mount  Langton  in  1874.,  It 
was  suitably  transplanted,  and  became  a  flourishing  young  tree,  easily 
recognized  by  its  fine  foliage  and  very  minute  leaflets. 

A.  Arabicaj  Willd.    Gum  Arabic;  Yellow  mimosa 
A  yellow  flowering  acacia,  not  uncommonn  in  gardens. 

A.  cygnoruMj  Meissn. 

Was  raised  from  seed  received  from  West  Australia,  and  flowered 
for  a  year  or  two  at  Mount  Langton,  but  proved  unable  to  stand  the 
high  winds. 

A.  Lebbek^  Willd.    Black  ebony 

Very  fine  trees  are  to  be  seen  at  Peniston's,  Smith's  Parish,  the 
largest  GG  inches  round,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere.  Flowers  in 
July.  It  loses  its  leaves  in  winter.  Originally  from  the  east;  probably 
introduced  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  last  century.  {Albizzia  Lehhek^ 
Benth.) 

Inga  vera^  Willd. 

Tried  at  Mount  Langton,  from  the  West  Indies.  The  plant  languished 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  never  made  healthy  growth. 

XXXIX. — Rosacea. 

Chrysobalantut  pellocarpuSj  Mey.    Pork-fat  apple. 

In  Mrs.  Reed's  and  Mr.  H.  Trimingham's  gardens.  Flowers  in  July. 
Bears  a  purple  fruit  the  size  of  a  plum,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  well 
described  by  its  local  or  West  Indian  name. 

Photiniu  arbutifolia^  Lindl. 
This  Galifomian  shrub  was  sent  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and 
doing  pretty  well  in  1877. 
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Prunus  domestiMj  linn.    Plum. 

Trees  from  Baltimore  (Washington  and  Wilson's  purple)  were  planted 
at  Mount  Langton  in  1872,  but  did  not  bear  fruit 


P.  ArmeniaeOy  linn.     Apricot. 

The  same  result  followed  with  apricots,  and  both  are  apparently  nn- 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Bermuda,  but  specimens  of  the  latter  have  been 
produced  by  Ho/i.  E.  Harvey,  in  Paget  Parish. 

P.  occidentalism  Sw.    West  Indian  plum. 

P.  splucrocarpaj  Sw. 

Specimens  from  Trinidad  planted  at  Mount  Langton  in  1872  came  to 
nothing. 

Amygdalus  Persicaj  linn.    Peach. 
Formerly  a  very  abundant  fruit,  but  of  late  introduction ;  the  trees  are 

BtUl  numerous,  but  have  been  for  about  20  years  so  infested  by  the 

American  fly  that  the  fruit  may  be  considered  extinct;  a  specimen  not 

spoiled  by  the  disease  is  nearly  unknown. 

The  first  peach  trees  that  bore  in  Bermuda  are  said  to  have  been 
raiaed  in  St.  David's  Island  by  a  retired  officer,  Lieutenant  Lang, 
from  Madeira  seeds.  There  had  been  American  trees  raised  previously, 
hat  they  bore  no  fruit — a  result  which  followed  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  trees  from  Baltimore  by  the  writer. 

it  neetarina.    Nectarine. 
The  same  remark  as  to  the  apricot  above. 

A'  wmmuniSj  Linn.    Sweet  almond. 
The  same  remark  again. 

i.  amaroj  Hort    Bitter  almond. 

llie  same. 

These  trees  were,  however,  unfortunately  planted  in  bad  soil  at  Mount 
Ungton. 

Fragaria  Virgxniana^  Duchesne.    Strawberry. 

^'ild  strawberries  have  been  found  in  Paget  Parish,  probably  escaped 
fh>m  gardens.  The  fruit  is  but  little  grown,  and  generally  from  plants 
procared  from  Newfoundland,  which  begin  to  bear  about  New  Year's 
^y;  at  Mount  Langton  once  as  early  as  the  end  of  November  (1872), 
and  as  late  as  June  (1874).  The  plants  require  renewal  every  second 
year.    A  much  larger  variety  has  been  successfully  raised  at  Clarence 
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Hilly  from  New  York  plants.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fhiit  be- 
ing abundant 

Bvbus  idcBUSj  Linn.    Easpberry. 

It  is  clearly  established  that  Bermuda  is  beyond  the  southern  limit 
of  this  native  American  plant.  It  was  perseveringly  tried  by  Governor 
LeAroy  and  Hon.  Eugeuius  Harvey,  1872-^76,  and  fruit  actually  prodooed 
by  the  latter,  but  the  plants  could  not  be  kept  alive. 

Spircca  pi  unifoliaj  Sieb. 

S.  salicifoliay  Linn. 
Both  species  are  to  be  found  in  gardens. 

Geum  radiatum  f ,  Michx. 
A  common  yellow-flowering  weed  in  fields. 

Rosa  Carolina^  Linn. 
Tried  with  the  like  result. 

E,  Icpvigatal,  Michx.    Wild  rose. 
Naturalized  in  Pembroke  marsh  and  in  the  Walsingham  tract. 

B.  luteay  Brot.,  var.  Punicece.    Austrian  briar. 
Introduced  from  Cambridge,  Mass,  1874,  and  very  healthy  1877. 

B.  rubiginosttj  Linn.    Sweet  briar. 
Is  found  in  gardens. 

B.  spinosissimaj  Linn. 

B.  Damascinaj  Linn. 

The  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  are  numerous,  and  embrace  most 
of  the  common  favorites ;  the  flower  is  abundant,  but  from  want  of  hor- 
ticultural skill  is  rarely  seen  in  high  perfection.  Many  of  the  best  spe- 
cies were  from  England  and  America  introducexi  at  Mount  Langtou, 
1872-'76.  The  moss  rose  {R.  centifolia,  Linn.)  does  not  succeed  in  Ber- 
muda. White  roses  are  in  great  profusion;  as  many  as  2,000  blooms 
have  l>een  used  in  the  Easter  decoration  of  Trinity  Church  alone. 

Cratcrgtut  pyracantha^  Pers.    Hawthorn. 

At  Camden  and  Mount  Langton;  but  of  a  great  number  of  species 
tried  to  be  raised  from  seed  in  1872,  none  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves. 

Pyrus  MaluSj  Linn.    Apple. 
A  few  apples  are  grown  in  Bermuda,  of  an  indifferent  quality,  and  rather 
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as  a  curiosity  than  for  use.  A  tree  in  Mr.  Jackson's  garden,  Hamilton,  is 
tbe  most  regular  bearer;  flowers  February  and  March.  A  number  of 
trees  were  planted  at  Mount  Langton  in  1872  and  flowered,  but  never 
produced  fruit. 

Pffms  communis.    Pear. 

Pears  have  been  produced,  e8i>ecially  by  Hon.  Eugenius  Harvey,  1876, 
but  the  tree  does  not  succeed.  Of  18  trees  from  Baltimore,  planted  at 
Mount  Langton,  1872-^76,  not  one  bore  fruit  or  made  healthy  growth. 
They  were  of  7  varieties. 

Cjfdonia  vulgaris^  Pers.    Quince. 

Tolerably  common,  in  moist  ground,  and  bears  pretty  well.  The  tree 
degenerates  to  a  straggling  bush,  and  flowers  irregularly  in  April  and 
May. 

Eriehotrya  Japonica^  lindl.    Photinia.    Japan  medlar. 

Introduced  from  Malta  by  Sir  W.  Beid,  about  1850,  and  now  very 
couimon.  it  flowers  about  September;  the  fr*uit  is  ripe  in  January,  and 
in  good  soil  and  sheltered  situations  is  excellent. 

XL. — SAXIFBAGK£. 

Hydrangea  hortensiSj  Sm. 

The  Hydrangea  is  almost  unknown  in  Bermuda,  although  so  common 
in  Madeira.  Lnported  plants  rarely  flower  well,  and  soon  die  off,  prob- 
ably for  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 


XLI.— Philadelphejs. 


I}emtzia  todbraj  Thunb. 
Grown  in  gardens. 

XLTI. — Obassulage^. 

Biyophyllum  ealydnum^  Salisb.    Lip  plant. 

One  of  the  commonest  weeds.  First  introduced  into  Bermuda  as  a 
curiosity  by  a  Captain  Stowe,  in  1813,  but  now  naturalized  everywhere. 
From  hryo^  I  grow;  phylum^  a  leaf;  Or. 

Echeveria  gibbijfhra^  DO.,  var.  metaUica. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton,  1872,  from  Kew,  and  becoming  com- 
mon. 

Kalamehoej  sp. 
The  same  note. 
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Sedum  acrey  Liim.    Stone  crop. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton ;  this  class  of  garden  plants  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  known  in  Bermuda. 

XLin.— Bhizophobejs. 

Rhizophora  Mangle^  Linn.    Mangrove. 

Abundant  in  salt  marshes  everywhere;  flowers  in  Februaiy.  From 
rhizon^  a  root;  fero^  I  bear;  6r. 

XLIV. — GOMBBETAGEiB. 

Terminalia  Catappa,  Linn.    Demerara  almond. 

Some  fine  trees  at  Mount  Langton ;  flowers  in  June ;  named  from  the 
terminal  leaves. 

Laguncularia  racemoaaj  GsBrt. 

Native  along  the  shore  {Oanooarpus  ra4!emasu8y  Linn.).  Common  to 
Southern  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

Conocarpus  erectuSy  Linn.    Sea  mulberry;  often  called  bark;  button-tree; 
or  alder. 
Native,  and  universal  along  the  shores  in  suitable  places.    Common 
to  the  Southern  United  States  and  to  the  West  Indies;  flowers  in  July. 
From  IconoSy  a  cone;  karpo$j  a  fruit;  Gr. 

XLV.— Mybtacbjb. 

Jambosa  vulgaris y  DC.    (Etigenia  JamhoSy  Linn.)    Hose  apple. 

To  be  found  in  a  few  gardens  only.  Flowers  about  March.  Fruit 
ripe  in  June. 

Eugenia  axillariSy  Poir.,  ib,  loc.    Stopper. 

Native.  Common  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  and  occasionally  met 
with  elsewhere,  e.  g.y  at  Point  Shares.  It  flowers  in  September.  This 
plant  is  peculiarly  infested  by  the  white  coccus,  and  rarely  has  a  healthy 
appearance.    It  is  hard  to  find  flower  or  berries. 

E.  unijforaj  Liun.,  ih.  loc,    (E,  Micheliiy  Lam.)     Surinam  cherry. 

Naturalized,  and  common  in  gardens;  both  flower  and  fruit  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  but  flowers  chiefly  February 
to  May.  In  good  soil  the  trees  bear  a  very  agreeable  fruit,  but  it  varies 
much  in  quality.  Trees  newly  introduced  from  Trinidad,  of  a  thorny 
variety',  were  much  superior  to  those  of  local  origin. 
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E.  MalaeeenHSj  Liim.,  id.    {lamhosa  MalaecensiSy  DO.) 
At  Parla-yille,  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1878. 

Pimenta  vulgaris^  W.  A.,  id.    Pimento;  allspice. 
At  Long  House,  Hamilton. 

P.  aeriBj  W.  A.,  id.    Pimento ;  allspioe. 

At  Meant  Langton,  and  elsewhere. 

The  species  are  easily  distinguished,  the  former  having  4,  the  latter 
5  lobes  to  the  calyx;  flowers  in  June. 

tMium  Ouaiava^  Bad.    (P.  pamifirumi  P.  pyriforme^  Linn.)    Ouava. 

Probably  native,  as  it  springs  spontaneously,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
quite  wild.  It  bears  capriciously.  The  fruit  is  rarely  abundant;  flowers 
May,  Jane,  on  to  September.    Fruit  about  December. 

P.  Coltleianiftm,  Sabin.,  loc.    Ouava-berry ;  Oovemor  plum. 
In  a  garden  near  Paget  church. 

P.  mioAuM^  Sims.,  loo.    Myrtle  guava. 
At  Somerville,  in  Smith's  Parish. 

P^im  Oranatumj  Linn.    Pomegranate. 

Was  grown  in  Bermanda  as  early  as  1621,  and  probably  found  there, 
the  introduction  of  early  navigators.    It  is  quite  naturalized  and  often 
Qsed  in  feoces.    Double  flowering  trees  of  great  beauty  are  common. 
BMa»bfptu9  globulus^  Sabil.,  id.    Blue  gum. 

Anomber  of  trees  were  raised  from  seed  in  1873,  and  one  sx>ecimen 
in  Pembroke  Marsh  attained  a  height  of  12  feet,  but  required  support 
against  the  winds,  which  precluded  all  hope  of  their  being  established. 

E.  raini/eroj  Smith.    Bed  gum. 

A  sperimen  of  this  species  resisted  the  wind,  and  appears  capable  of 
thriTing. 

E.  eoriaoea,  A.  Cum. 

A  specimen  of  this  species  made  very  poor  growth,  but  continued  to 
live. 

XLYL— Lythbabiejs. 

I^V^ntrcemia  Indioa,  Linn.    ^^  Queen  of  the  Shrubs."    Crape  myrtle  of 

the  U.S. 

This  very  beaatifol  shnib  was  introbuced  from  Caraccas  by  Capt.  J. 
C.  Aosten,  B.  N.,  and  is  not  uncommon.    The  largest  tree  is  at  Mount 
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Langton;  flowers  from  May  to  September.  Originally  a  native  of 
China.  There  is  said  to  be  a  whit€  LagerstrcBmia  on  the  ialand,  but 
the  writer  never  saw  it. 

XLVII.— ONAaBABI£.£. 

(Enothera  rosea^  Ait. 
Common  on  roadsides  in  Warwick  Parish,  and  near  Pembroke  Ghorch. 

(E.  longifloray  Jacq.,  id. 
To  be  found  along  the  south  shores.    Both  these  are  West  Indian. 

CE,  humifusay  Kutt. 
Found  near  Tucker's  Town;  a  North  American  specimen. 

(E.  sinuata^  Linn. 
Found  on  the  shores  near  Shelly  Bay;  also  North  American. 

(E»  biennis^  Linn. 

Isnardia  repenSj  DC. 
In  marshes. 

Oaura  coccinea^  Nutt.,  Ph. 

Fuclisia  cocdnea,  Linn.  id.    Fuchsia. 

This  plant  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Bermuda,  and  by  no  means  as 

common  as  might  be  expected.    The  finer  modem  varieties  are  on- 

known. 

XLVIIL— Passiflore^. 

Carica  Papaya,  Linn.    Papaw. 

Common,  but  net  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  although  it  grows 
quickly  and  in  poor  soil.  The  leaves  are  popularly  believed  to  have 
extraordinary  curative  efifects,  applied  externally  in  rheumatic  oaseSi 
and  also  to  make  meat  tender.  There  are  at  least  two  varieties,  origi- 
nally from  South  America. 

Passijlora  laurifolia,  Linn.    Water  lemon. 

P.  maUfonniH^  Linn.    Water  lemon. 

P.  quadrangularisy  Linn.    Grenadilla.     Water  lemon. 
These  arc  met  with  in  gardens,  but  the  fruit  is  not  abundant. 

P.  ciliata  t  Ait.     Wild  Pjission  flower. 

The  wild  Passion  flower,  with  3-lobed,  subserrate  leaves,  like  P.  edtUis; 
glands  at  the  top  of  the  stalk ;  common  about  Walsingham  and  Payntei's 
Vale;  flowers  in  August.    The  fruits  are  locally  called  apricots. 
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P.  carulea  f  Linn. 

Wild  Passion  flower,  with  5-lobed  leaves,  not  serrated;  the  glands 
more  distant  from  the  leaf;  appears  to  flower  more  rarely.  There  is  said 
to  be  another  very  small  wild  species,  undetermined. 

P.  edulist  Linn. 

A  white-flowering  species  at  Mount  Langton,  introduced  from  Madeira; 
bears  an  oval  and  quite  uneatable  berry  of  very  strong  taste,  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ^gg. 

P.  princepSj  Todd. 

This  lovely  crimson  species  flowered  with  great  luxuriance  under  glass 
at  Mount  Langton;  introduced  firom  England  1874. 

Taesonia  moUissima^  H.  B.,  and  T.  Van  Voxemiij  Funk,  were  tried  un- 
soooessfally  at  Mount  Langton. 

XLIX. — CUOUEBITACEJS. 

Sieya9  angulatuSf  Linn.    Wild  Bryone. 

An  American  species  of  chance  introduction ;  found  about  the  Church 
Cave,  Paynter's  Vale. 

Cucumis  sativusj  Linn.    Cucumber. 

C  Mdo^  Linn.    Melon. 

Cueurbita  moichatOj  Linn.,  Musk  melon,  Citrullus  vulgaris  or  Oucur- 
Hia  CUrtMuSj  Linn.,  Water  melon,  are  cultivated  in  many  varieties  and 
plentiful  in  the  early  autumn  months^  also  CucurHta  Pepo^  Linn.,  Pump- 
kin; C.  MelopepOj  Linn«,  Squash;  0,  maxima^  Gourd. 

L.— BEGONIAOEiB. 

Begoma  fi»ek9iaide$j  Hook. 
Common  in  gardens. 

B.  hpdrocotyUfoliaj  Grab. 

B.  Bex,  Pritz. 

B.  ulmi/oliaj  WiHd. 
Are  all  to  be  found  in  gardens  pretty  commonly. 

LL— CACTEiB. 

Meloeactus  cammuniSj  DC.    Turk's  cap. 

Common  in  gardens;  probably  brought  from  the  Turk's  Islands  in  the 
seventeenth  centary,  when  they  were  much  frequented  by  Bermuda  salt- 
rakere.    Frmn  mtio,  melon  and  cactus. 
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Cereus  triangularis^  Haw.    NightHiowering  cereus. 

C,  grandiflorusj  Haw. 
Both  common  in  gardens.    From  cereusj  a  torch. 

Opuntia  Tuna^  Mill.    Prickly  pear. 

Kative,  being  mentioned  as  early  as  1610.  To  be  found  everywhere. 
From  Opusj  a  city  in  Greece,  where  it  aboonded. 

O.  tomentosaj  Salm.    Tall  prickly  pear. 

One  aged  specimen  at  Monnt  Langton  is  about  16  feet  high,  and  30 
inches  round  the  stem. 

O.  vulgaris  J  Haw. 

0.  Pes-Corvij  Le  Gonte. 

O.  Ficus  Indicay  Mill. 

0.  coccinelliferay  Mill. 

Introduced  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal  insect,  fbr 
which,  however,  the  climate  is  too  wet. 

The  following  species  were  introduced  at  Mount  Langton  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1875,  and  promised  to  establish 
themselves:  Opuntia  d^ectaySAlm.'y  O.flavuMnSjLemMC'j  O.integrifoliOj 
O.  longifoliaj  O.  megaoantha^  Salm.;  0.  tomentosaj  Salm. 

Pereskia  aculeata^  Mill.  id.    Barbadoes  gooseberry. 

Tolerably  common  in  gardens,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  agreeable 
acid  of  the  fruit  deserves.    It  bears  very  abundantly. 

P.  Bleoy  DC. 
A  red-flowering  variety,  in  some  gardens ;  originally  from  Mexico. 

LII.— FlOOIDKfi. 

Mesemhrianthemunij  Linn. 

Of  a  large  number  of  species  for  which  the  writer  was  indebted  to 
Professor  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1874,  the  following  were  liv- 
ing and  thriving  in  1877 : 


ing  auu  runving  in  ion 

M.  acinaciformumj  DC. 
candenSj  Haw. 
depressuMj  Haw. 
edulSj  Linn. 


M.  heteropetalum^  Haw. 
multiiUyrumj  Haw. 
uncatumy  Salm. 
v<kg%natiumj  Lam. 
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The  following  were  living,  but  appeared  too  tender  for  the  climate 


M.  eanieaeensy  Mill. 
emarffinatumy  Linn. 
murieatumj  Haw. 
riolaceumj  D.  G. 


M.  rhomhoideumj  Salm. 
anbtncanunij  Haw. 
lennifoliumy  Linn. 
uncinatumj  Linn. 


There  Is  thus  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  ornamental  class  of 

f^uccnlent  plants  at  present  hardly  known  in  Bermuda  might  be  easily 

naturalized. 

LIII. — Umbellifeb^. 

Hydroeotyle  umheUata^  Linn.    Pennywort. 

In  Devonshire  marsh ;  American  and  West  Indian  species. 

H.  asiatiooj  Linn.    Thick-leaved  pennywort. 

H.  repandaj  Pers. 

The  name  is  irom.hudarj  water;  coUlSj  a  vessel,  Or.,  from  the  cup-shape 
of  the  leaf. 

Smyrnium  olusatrumj  Linn.    Alexanders. 

Naturalized  at  St.  George's.    From  Smyrna^  myrrh,  Or. 

I^asHnaea  gativCj  Linn.    Parsnip. 

Cultivated  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

DaueuM  Carota^  Linn.    Carrot 
Cultivated. 

Angelica  ArehangelioOj  Cham,  and  Schl.    Angelica. 
Cultivated. 

Coriandrum  siUivum  Linn.    Goriandnm. 

Probably  introduced  by  Portuguese  immigrants  from  Madeira.  It  is 
quite  naturalized  in  some  fields  at  Point  Shares,  and  became  a  weed, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  offensive  smell.    From  thoriSy  a  bug,  Or. 

AMihrimms  vulgaris.    Bough  chervil;  iron  weed. 
A  common  weed.    The  name  is  used  by  Pliny. 

Ckceropkyllum  M^ttmni,  Lam.    Oarden  chervil. 
Found  in  gardens. 

Anethum  graveolaUj  Linn.    May-weed. 
Naturalized  and  common,  especially  on  St  George's  Island. 

Toriiis  Modo$aj  Onrtu.    CancaUs. 
A  weed,  intiodnoed  flrom  Europe. 
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PimpineUa  laterifoliaj  Link.    Bnmet  saxifrage. 
A  weed. 

Ferula  oommuniSj  Linu.    (Fceniculum  vulgarcy  GaBitn.)    FenneL 

In  gardens;  <' sweet  fennel";  probably  the  Fcentculum  duloe  of  botan- 
ists ;  is  mentioned  among  seeds  sent  ont  in  1616. 

F.  glauca. 

An  ornamental  species.  Introduced  from  Cambridge  Botanical  (har- 
dens, 1874. 

Apium  leptophylluntj  F.  M.    Fool's  parsley. 
Nataralized,  and  found  commonly  in  waste  places. 

Apium  graveolenSj  Linn.    Celery. 

Cultivated  at  Mount  Langton,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  tempera 
ture  of  the  soil  at  12  inches'  depth  ranged  ih>m  58^  to  7QO  daring  the 
season  of  its  growth. 

Petroselinum  satirfunij  Hoffm.    Parsley. 
Cultivated,  and  occasionally  exported  to  New  York.    {ApiuM  Petnh 

selinunij  Linn.) 

LIY. — Abaliaoe^. 

Hedera  helix,  Linn.    Common  ivy. 

Hardly  naturalized,  and  grown  with  some  difficulty,  but  not  onoom- 
mon,  and  prized  for  decorative  purposes. 

Aralia  guilfoylia^  Hort. 
Received  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874,  and  living  1877. 

LV. — Corn  AGE  js. 

Cornua  striata  f  Lam.    Stiff  cornel  or  Dogwood. 

A  plant  received  from  the  United  States  appeared  to  thrive  in  a 
shrubbery  at  Mount  Langton. 

LVI.— CAPEIFOLIACEiB. 

CaprifoUum  Italicum,  R.  S.    Honeysuckle,  cultivated. 

C.  sempervirensy  Michx.    Trumpet  honeysuckle. 
In  gardens,  but  not  luxuriant. 

Lonicera  xylosieum,  Linn.    Fly  honeysuckle. 

Given  by  J.  M.  Jones. 
Viburnum  Tinus^  Linn.    Laurestinus. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  this  plant  at  Mount  Langton,  where  it  was 
probably  introduced  at  no  distant  date,  and  it  grows  in  very  poor  soil, 
but  it  is  scarcely  met  with  elsewhere.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  its 
introduction.    It  is  in  flower  in  nearly  every  month. 

Sambueu$  nigroj  Linn.    Common  elder. 

A  few  plants  are  met  with  on  the  islands ;  for  example,  on  a  cros^ 
road  in  Hamilton  Parish. 

Benthamia/ragi/ertij  IdndL 

At  Mount  Langton,  where  it  did  not  appear  to  flourish,  and  did  not 
flower.    Originally  from  the  East  Indies. 

LYU.— BxmiAOBJB. 

6ard0mia  fiorida^  Linn.    Gape  jasmine. 

In  a  few  gardens. 
O.  Fwrtunii. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton,  1876,  and  likely  to  establish  itedfl 

O.  mtida^  Hook. 
The  same  remark. 

Randia  aculeata^  Linn.    Box  briar. 

An  interesting  example  of  local  naturalization.  This  plant,  from  the 
West  Indies,  overspreads  the  hills  in  the  parish  of  Warwick  and  part  of 
Paget,  and  is  unknown  in  the  eastern  parishes.  Flowers  in  September. 
(R.  laH/olia  in  Lantfs  list) 

'Hoffwuumia  ^ImdenSj  Benth.,  or  EigginHa  splendensy  Hort 

Originally  from  Mexico!  Introduced  at  Mount  Langton,  from  Bar- 
badoeo,  1876,  and  readily  established  itself  where  screened  from  high 
wind. 

Bamdeletia  odarata,  Jacq. 

Introdoced  from  the  Botanical  (hardens,  Trinidad,  1872,  and  estab- 
lished at  Mount  Langton.    Flowers  in  July. 

CUocoeea  raoemoHt^  Jacq.    Snowberry ;  BloUy. 

Native,  and  common  in  the  Walsingham  tracts.  Extremely  fragrant 
and  ornamental  both  in  flower  and  fruit ;  deserves  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  flowers  October  to  December. 

Lwra  eoccinMf  lion. 
Is  fteqoently  met  with  in  gardens. 
BiiILSratlfiii.iro.26 6 
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I.  Javanicoj  DC.    L  ambayinej  DO.    J.  acuminata^  Boxb. 

All  origiually  ftom  the  Eaat  Indies.  Were  introdaoed  at  Moaut 
Langton  in  1874. 

Coffea  Ardbicay  Linn.    Coffee. 

Quite  natoralizedy  but  confined  to  shady,  moist  leoesses  among  the 
caves  at  Walsingham.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  early  writers.  The 
berries  give  a  coffee  of  good  quality,  but,  except  for  oariosity,  no  nse  is 
made  of  them,  and  the  quantity  is  very  inconsiderable.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

Psychotria  undata^  Jacq. 

Kative ;  a  shrub  found  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  where  its  bright, 
glossy,  dark,  wavy,  green  leaves,  tapering  at  ike  base,  attract  atten- 
tion ;  flowers  (inconspicuous)  in  April  and  May. 

Morinda  BayoCy  Linn. 
Native ;  a  West  Indian  plant,  found  in  the  Walsingham  tract. 

Spermaooce  tenuior^  Linn.    Button-weed. 

Native ;  a  West  Indian  plant,  found  in  the  Walsingham  tract;  fbond 
also  in  Florida.  From  spermaj  a  seed;  dki^  a  pointy  6r.  The  seeda  have 
two  points. 

Borreria  liBvis,  Gr 
Native;  found  also  in  Florida. 

Oalium  ndfruniy  Endl. 
Larger  and  less  common  species  than  the  next ;  flowered  June  lff|187S. 

O.  uniflarunij  Michx.    Bedstraw ;  <<  Heal-soon.'' 
-    A  very  common  weed;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Vaillantia  hispidOj  Linn. 

F.  muraliSy  Linn.    {RhdchioaUis  rupestriSy  DO.) 
Native,  along  the  sea-shores. 

LVin.— Valbeianb^. 

Centrantkua  maoroHphany  Bots. 

A  weed  from  Europe,  in  Dr.  Bein's  list.  Name  from  hmUrati^  a  gpur| 
anthosj  flower,  Gr. 

JFedia  olitoriaj  Vahl.    Lamb  Lettuce. 
An  annual  weed ;  found  on  David's  Island. 
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LEL— GOMPOSTTiB. 

AgeriUum  oanifzaideSy  lAnxL 
A  weed. 

Ageraium  Mexieanum,  Sweet. 
A  weed. 

Hupatorium  foenieulaoeufnj  Willd.    {Artemiria  tenu{foKa^  Adans.) 
A  weed,  of  American  origin. 


JEupatarium  conyzaideSj  Yahl. 

Kleinia  repens^  Haw. 

Bidetis  leueaiiUkuSj  Willd. 

A  common  weed ;  named  fitom  two  teeth  on  the  seed. 

Cynara  oarduneulus^  Linn.    Oardoon.    Artichoke. 

Cultivated  in  gardens.  The  real  artichoke,  C.  soolymuSj  Linn.,  the 
writer  did  not  meet  with. 

Cieharimm  IntyhuSf  Linn.    Succory  or  chicory. 

A  weed  from  Europe,  generally  diffused,  but  not  put  to  any  use  as  in 
Europe. 

Taraxacum  Deni'leanis J  Desf.    {Leantodon.)    Dandelion.    * 
A  common  weed ;  named  from  the  cut  leaves. 

Laetuea  Mottvaj  Linn.    Lettuce. 
Gultivated  in  gardens. 

SonekHi  deraceusj  Linn.    Sow  thistle. 

A  weed. 
&  agper^YUL 

Crtpis  lifraiOj  FroeL    ( Taungia  lyrataj  Cass.) 
A  small  weed. 

Bciipta  erectOj  Linn. 

A  tall-growing,  many-branched  weed,  with  smooth  stem  and  tumid 
jiHntay  senate  leaves;  abundant  by  water-courses  in  Pembroke  Marsh. 
{£.  alboj  Hassk.) 

BarriAia  arbore$eemf  DO.    Samphire;  Sea  ox-eye. 
Native;  cmnsKni  to  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.    A  yellow-flowering, 
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iiiiii  itime  shrub,  with  fleshy  leaves,  some  glossy  and  of  a  bright  green, 
some  hoary  and  gray.  They  do  not  mark  different  varieties,  being  oftea 
ound  on  the  same  plant.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  {B./ruteioen$j 
in  Lane's  list.) 

Baocharis  hetarophyUaj  H.  B.    Dogbnsh. 

Native ;  abundant  in  Pembroke  Marsh,  where  it  flowers  a  little  before 
€hri»tmas.  The  $  flowers  are  a  few  days  later  than  the  8 .  {B.  haW 
mifoUa  in  Lane's  list.)  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  an  aromatic 
plant  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 

SoUdago  virgata^  Michx.    Golden-rod. 

A  coarse  weed,  very  common,  flowering  in  aatnmn*  An  American 
species. 

i$?.  sempervirenSj  Linn. 

S.  Mexicana^  H.  B. 

These  species,  in  the  Southern  States,  affect  swamps  and  salt  marshes, 
but  in  Bermuda  are  met  with  on  high  ground ;  for  example,  on  the 
battery  hill,  Mount  Langton.  Name  firom  solidarey  to  unite,  Lat.,  from 
supposed  healing  properties. 

JSrigeron  CanadenHsj  Linn.    Fleabane. 
Common  to  the  American  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

U.  linifoliuSj  Willd.   {Oanyza  ambiguay  DO.) 

■ 

Ij,  PhiladelphicuSy  Linn. 

U.  quercifoliSj  Lam. 

U,  honariensiSy  Linn.    {Oonyza  aUnday  Willd.) 

U.y  sp.  not  identifled. 

Stenactis  annecay  Cass.    {Erigeron  a/nnuumy  Linn.) 

Aster  trifoliumy  Linn. 

Artemisia  tenuifoliay  Willd.  Wild  wormwood ;  Cape  weed;  Gtodet^s  weed; 
French  fennel. 
A  weed  in  cultivated  ground.    Brought  to  Bermuda  from  Gape  Fran- 
cois, in  San  Domingo,  in  packages  of  gin  flasks,  about  the  end  of  the 
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last  centary,  by  M •  Theodore  Godet,  who  residied  on  Oodet's  Island, 
near  Salt  Kettle.    (J.  H.  D.)    Kow  common. 

Senecio  vulgarisy  Linn.    Oroundsel. 
A  weed. 

&  mikanaidesj  Otto.    Italian  ivy  of  gardeners. 
A  climbing  species  quite  naturalized  in  some  gardens. 

Dahlia  superfluaj  Ait. 

Dahlias  of  poor  quality  are  occasionally  found  in  gardens.  Originally 
firom  Mexico. 

Zinnia  deganSj  Jacq. 
Cultivated  in  gardens. 

Pffrethrum  Parthenium.    Oommon  feverfew. 
Same  remark. 

Cineraria  marUimaj  Linn.    Sea  ragwort 
Cultivated  in  gardens. 

Heliamihus  tuberoausj  Linn.    Jerusalem  artichoke. 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  not  common ;  tried 
in  Pembroke  Marsh ;  it  grew  with  great  luxuriance,  but  the  tubers  were 
hardly  larger  than  marbles. 

JJ.  annuugy  Linn.    Sun-flower. 
Is  grown  in  some  gardens. 

Centaurea  ffymnocarpOj  Maris  and  Fot. 

^^  m^eeo. 

Oazania  $penden$j  H.  E. 
Cultivated  in  gardens. 

Pludua  odorata^  Cass. 
Native;  found  also  in  Pembroke  Marsh,  but  not  very  abundant. 

Git>ws  to  a  tall  bush. 

« 

P.  purpuraicenSj  DG 

Ad  annual;  Ibnnd  in  Shelly  Bay  Swamp  and  by  Warwick  Pond. 
Flowers  in  June  and  September.  Both  are  West  Indian ;  the  latter  is 
also  found  in  Florida. 
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Polymnia  Uvedaliay  Linn. 
A  coarse  yellow-flowering  weed;  not  common;  found  at  Mrs. 

Parthenium  nysterophoruBj  Linn. 
A  very  common  annaal  weed  by  roadsides. 

Ambrosia  artemisictfoliaj  Linn. 

A.  heteropkylla^  Mnhl. 
Weeds  in  cnltivated  ground  or  by  roadsides. 

Xanthium  echinatumj  Mnrr.    Oocklebor. 
A  weed  in  cnltivated  ground;  common  to  every  part  of  the  United 

States. 

LX.— GtoODENIAOSJB. 

Sccevola  Plumierij  Linn. 

Native;  common  along  the  south  shores;  easily  known  by  its  white 
ilower,  apparently  split  on  one  side.  Common  also  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Southern  States. 

LXI.— LOBELIAGBiB. 

Lobelia  cardindliSj  Linn. 

A  garden  flower. 

LXII.— Ebioaoe^. 

Azalea  viscosa  f  Linn.,  Ph. 

Plants  imported  from  Hali£gkx,  N.  S.j  flowered  very  well  at  Mount 
Langton  for  several  successive  years,  but  were  kept  in  a  conservatory. 

Rhododendron  sp.  Linn. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  which|  how- 
ever, did  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  azalea. 

LXIII.— PLUMBAaiNE.S. 

Statice  Carolinianaj  Wallt.    Sea  lavender. 

Found  by  the  margin  of  pools  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  throwing  up 
tall  spikes  of  small  blue  flowers  in  September. . 

Plumbago  CapensiSj  Thunb.    Plumbago. 
Not  uncommon  in  gardens.    It  was  introduced  from  Kew  about  1832. 

P.  coccinea^  Boiss.,  and  P.  roaea^  Linn. 
Were  introduced  at  Mount  Langton,  and  living,  but  not  established^ 

in  1877. 
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LXiy«— Pbimulaobjb. 

AnagaUU  arvensiSf  Linn.    Bed  pimpemeL 
A  weed  in  cultivated  gronnd. 

Primula  Sinensis j  Hochst. 
A  garden  flower. 

LXY.— Mybsinba. 

Ardisia  acumituUOj  Willd. 

A.  kumiliSj  YahL 

Introduced  firom  the  West  Indies  in  1873  and  established  at  Mount 

Langton. 

LXYI.— Sapotbjb. 

CkrysopkjfUum  CainitOj  Linn.    Star  apple. 
From  tiie  West  Indies;  in  a  few  gardens. 

Sapota  Aekras,  MilL    Sapodilla. 

From  the  West  Indies;  rather  more  common  than  the  last;  flowers 
about  May;  frait  Jnly  and  Aagost. 

LXYII.— Ebenaoe^. 

Diaspyros  Virginianaj  linn.    Persimmon. 

Introduced  at  Somerville  some  years  ago  and  quite  established.  It 
grew  also  readily  at  Mount  Langton^  and  becomes  a  nuisance  by  send- 
ing up  suckers  firom  the  roots. 

D.  mahola^  Boxb. 

Was  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  but  did  not  thrive. 

LXVin.— Jasmines. 

Jfuminum  gracile,  Andr.    Wild  jasmine. 

A  remarkable  example  of  rapid  naturalization.  This  pretty  climber 
was  introduced  at  Paynter's  Vale  by  Archdeacon  Spenser,  about  1840. 
It  has  now  completely  overrun  the  Walsingham  tract  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  the  rocks  in  many  places  nearly  impassable ;  flowers  in  Jane. 

J.  cffieindU^  Linn*,  W.    Common  white  climbing  jasmine  with  pinnate 
'   leaves. 

J.  SambaOj  Ait,  W.    White  jasmine  with  cordate  leaves. 

J.  /rmiieanSj  Linn.    Common  yellow  jasmine. 
All  natoralised;  the  last  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
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LXIX.— Oleaoks. 

Olea  Europaxiy  lAnn.    Olive. 

<^We  haue  olines  grow  with  us,  but  no  great  store."  Such  is  the  evidence 
of  nearly  the  first  writer  on  Bermuda,  in  1612.  It  appears  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  tree  was  then  naturalized,  probably  from  seeds  sown  bj 
the  crews  of  Spanish  vessels  visiting  the  islands  or  wrecked  on  them  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  mentioned  by  Smith,  1624,  and  in  1661  the 
Bermuda  Company  ordered  them  to  be  planted  on  every  shore;  some  oi 
those  trees  are  still  standing.  The  fruit  is  very  scanty  and  not  put  tc 
any  use. 

Forestiera  parulosay  Poir. 

A  bushy  tree  found  in  the  Walsingham  tract;  there  are  specimene 
south  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Causeway.  It  flowers  in  December^ 
and  the  fruit  may  be  found  in  March.  Flowers,  which  are  minute,  are 
polygamous,  in  short,  axillary,  amentaceous  racemes.    * 

Ligvstrum  vttlgarej  Linn.    Privet. 

From  an  old  stock  found  among  the  roots  of  a  Fiona  dastica  at  Mount 
Langton.  A  great  number  of  plants  were  raised  by  cuttings  and  set 
out  in  fences  as  a  rival  to  the  oleander,  but  the  plant  did  not  come  to 
any  value.    Flowers  in  February. 

LXX.— APOCYNE-ffl. 

Allamanda  Sckottiiy  Pohl. 

Only  grown  under  glass  at  Mount  Langton  in  1876,  but  appears  quite 
suited  to  bear  the  open  air  in  sheltered  situations. 

Thevetia  neriifolia^  Juss.     French  trumpet  flower.     {Cebera  thevetia^ 
Linn.) 
Naturalized,  and  not  uncommon. 

Vinca  rosea^  Linn.    Red  periwinkle. 

Naturalized  from  West  Indies.  Common  in  gardens.  F.  rosea^  var 
alba  is  met  with  less  frequently. 

Plumieria  rubra,  Linn.    Frangipani. 

Trees  of  large  size  are  found  in  many  old  gardens,  and  are  very  oma 
mental.  They  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  flower  before  the  ne^ 
leaf  in  May.    Originally  from  tropical  America. 

Nerium  Oleander j  Linn..    Oleander;  formerly  called  South  Sea  rose. 
This  beautiful  plant,  which  from  May  to  September  is  the  greatest  or 
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luiniout  of  Beimuda,  is  said  to  have  been  introdaced  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  by  a  Mr.  lightboorn,  of  Paget  Parish,  about  1790.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  present  centnry  it  was  regarded  as  a  rare  exotic;  now  uni- 
versally used  for  fencing  purposes  and  as  a  screen  from  the  sea  winds. 

Beaunumtia  ffrandijloray  Wall. 

Sent  from  Barbadoes  by  General  Mnnro,  in  1874,  and  flowered  freely 
in  a  conservatory  in  1878. 

StephanoUs  flaribundaj  Pet.,  Thon. 

Grows  and  flowers  freely  in  good  soil,  but  is  not  often  met  with.    The 
secret  of  the  best  flowering  plant  at  Mount  Hill  was  a  neighboring  pig- 

LXXL— ASOLEPIADEJB. 

itefeptM  CuroBsamcay  Linn.    Wild  ipecacuanha;  in  West  Indies  Bed 
head  or  Blood  flower. 
Naturalized  and  common. 

A .  ntfea,  Linn. 

Appeared  spontaneously  from  some  West  Lidia  soil  at  Mount  Lang- 
t<m  and  established  itself. 

£oya  eamoia,  Br.    Wax  plant. 
Foond  in  gardens;  originally  from  tropical  Asia. 

8Uk^a  maculoM,,    Carrion  flower. 
Originally  from  the  Gape;  not  uncommon  as  a  x>ot  plant. 

LXXII.— OENTIANEiB. 

-^^rosa  Ceniaurium^  Pers. 
k  native  of  Britain.    In  Lane's  list  as  a  plant  introduced. 

LXXIII. — Hydboleaoe^. 

Jona  JamaioentiSj  Linn. 

Kative;  an  annual  weed  with  white  or  blue  flower;  by  roadsides,  but 
MtoonuDon. 

JmoplMa  inaigniSj  Benth.    Nemophila. 

A  garden  flower  from  Oalifomia;  it  was  not  found  to  do  very  well  at 
Mount  LangtoD. 

LXXIY. — POLEMONlAOEiB. 

Cobaa  $etmden$f  Cav. 

This  beantifiil  climber  grew  and  flowered  luxuriantly  at  Mount  Lang- 
too,  bat  never  matoied  the  seed. 
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Strobilanihes  longicaudatus. 
Boceived  from  Kew,  and  flowered  well  in  a  sheltered  place. 

IHpteraocmthus  affinUj  Nees. 

This  beaatiftd  climber  flowered  well  against  a  walL    Beoeived  firom 
Barbadoes,  1873. 

LXXY.— OONYOLYUIiAOBJB. 

Qtiamodit  cocoineaj  Mcench.    Cypress  vine. 

Introduced  firom  America;  qnite  natnralizedi  although  confined  to 
gardens,  where  it  is  self-sown  in  great  quantity.    Flowers  in  antnmn, 

Q.  vulgaris^  Ghois. 
Less  common  and  less  prolific  than  the  other. 

Batatas  eduHa^  Ghois.    Sweet  potato. 

Of  very  early  introdnction ;  but  it  is  not  always  eft^  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sweet  x>otato  or  the  common  x>otato  is  meant  in  early  nar- 
ratives. It  is  certainly  mentioned  in  1653.  Sweet  potatoes  are  largely 
growD. 

Ipomwa  tuberosay  Linn. 

Yellow-flowering  Ipamcea  in  the  Public  Garden  of  St.  George^s ;  re- 
moved firom  Mr.  Swainson's,  where  it  grew  with  great  luzniianoei  ran- 

ing  over  several  small  loquat  trees. 

/.  Xil,  Both.    (Pharbttis  Nilj  Ghois.) 
The  common  morning  glory. 

L  Leariij  Paxt. 
Naturalized  in  gardens. 

I,  Pes- Caprcdy  Sweet.    Seaside  vine. 
Kative;  common  on  the  sea  shores. 

I.  villosa,  B.  P. 
Found  in  cultivated  ground,  probably  of  chance  introdnoticm. 

/.  JamaicensiSy  Don. 

I.  purpurea^  Lam. 

Native ;  the  ornament  of  the  well-known  ^<  Gonvolvnlus  Gave.''  (CAm- 
volvxdusy  Linn.) 

I.  dissectay  Pursh.    Noyau  vine. 
Introduced;  common.    {C&nvolvulusyldmu) 
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1.  sagittifoliaf  Poish.    {OanvolvuluB  scigiUi/olitiay  Michz.) 

Naturalized  trom  Americai  bat  only  found  in  a  small  marsh  near 
Shelly  Bay,  where  it  is  very  abundant. 

/.  Hdi/oUa  Schrad. 

Natoralized  from  the  West  Indies  at  Olarence  Hill,  where  it  runs  from 
tree  to  tree. 

Diehondra  repeniy  Forst 
A  common  oreeiwg  weed  among  grass. 


2>.  Carohnmutif  Miohx. 
A  variety  of  the  same. 

LXXVI.— BOBAGINBJB. 

Oordia  BebettamOj  Linn.    Scarlet  cordia. 
Introdnoed  from  the  West  Indies;  in  a  few  gardens. 

Townufortia  gfuxphalodeSj  B.  Br.    Sea  lavender. 

Native,  and  common  on  the  south  shores ;  easily  recognized  by  its 
thick  heads  of  elongated  hoary  leaflets,  and  the  scars  on  the  branches, 
where  preceding  ones  have  fiEtUen  off;  flowers  white. 

T.  lamrifoliOj  Vent 
At  Mount  Langton. 

MeUotrqpium  Curassavicumj  Linn.    Sea  turnsole. 

Native;  found  in  salt  marshes;  may  be  recognized  by  the  twin  spikes 

of  small  flowers  being  gracefully  curved  over  in  opposite  directions. 

The  name  is  from  helioSj  the  sun ;  irepo^  I  turn,  6r. ;  the  flowers  being 
said  always  to  turn  to  the  sun. 

HeUotropium  Peruvianumy  linn.    <<  Cherry-pie." 

This  fragrant  and  favorite  plant  is  by  no  means  common,  and  would 
appear  not  at  home  in  Bermuda.  The  luxuriant  growth  seen  in  Ma- 
deira is  never  met  with  there. 

Borago  officinalis,  Linn.    Borage. 

Litkaspermum  disHckumj  Orteg.    GromwelL 
A  seaside  plant;  native. 


v>  

LXXV 

hr^Mf^JLuiyi  Am^ry^juuL,  linn. 

^Kr^o^i^rr.  1  ^7»>.    TlifT  piaat  wa§  devwizcd  by 

jMirnra  twir^»lgn4^  Hornby  BonpL    Mom  plaiUL. 
A  ^yjfnmon  07n&m#^nt  of  j^aipieiia:  both  sn^  aad  doable  flowering. 

//.  Tntufn,  Linn. 

Xativf;;  mf^  wich  aA  a  we«d  in  cnhxrated  gromd  in  Paget  Parish; 
fih-vfrT^  \0A\f.  violet. 

/a  Htramomium^  Linn.    Prickle-bar. 

Nativf^  and  common.  It  is  allnded  to  in  m  prorlamation  of  1679  a» 
'';i  l/arM  and  fttinking  weede  that  beared  a  priekle^barrr  the  which  when 
jt  JA  drie  it  in  fall  of  flatt  black  seedSy  which  if  sofkred  to  grow,  may  be 
xf.ry  de^tractive  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefle  inlands,  by  reaaon  of  the 
v^rnernouA  and  poysonfdil  natare  there^rfl'' 

//,  Meielj  Linn. 

h.  fantuonay  Linn. 
From  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones;  unknown  to  me. 

Sicjftiana  Tabacum^  Linn.    Tobacco. 

Th<'.  j)rirK;ij>iiI  export  of  Bennada  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
N'/^JMlatrin;  a^ain  in  1878  gave  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  it 
Ttu*,  plant  HpringH  up  Hpoiitaneously  among  the  ruins  of  old  outhouses 
r.oriHtaiit  ly  from  need  left  perhaps  a  century  or  two  before.  The  current 
vnliK*  wiiH  *lH,  M.  a  lb.  in  1020,  which  had  fallen  to  3<7.  in  1690^  when  it 
vviiHni  to  paHH  tiM  currency.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bermuda 
\i}\}iiiM'Af  wtiH  never  of  good  quality,  and  that  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment can  att4'n<l  Hh  re-introduction. 

A',  (fin  lira,  (iraliam. 

A  mi(iv<^  of  South  America;  pretty  common  in  gardens.  Easily  recog- 
iii/«Ml  by  itH  yrllowiHli  tubular  flower,  resembling  that  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  jiud  l»lu(^  gn»en  leaves. 

r/iifNalis  n!u!iH,  Linn.    Cai)e  gooseberry. 

liitKMhired  from  Cai)e  Seed,  1874.  It  bears  fruit  abundantly  and 
nnnlv  all  the  year  round,  and  will  probably  soon  be  found  in  every 
pmlrn.     (/*.  Pvruviandy  Linn.) 
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PhtfMlis  angHlatOj  Linn.    Cow  cherry ;  Balloon  berry. 
Naturalized  from  United  States ;  annual ;  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground. 

P.  pubescensj  Linn.    Horse  cherry. 

Naturalized  annual^  distinguishable  from  the  above  by  the  more  oval 
form  and  bluish  tint  of  the  fhiit ;  flowers  in  dusters.  {Physalis  hirsutOj 
Dun.) 

P.  lanceolaUij  Michx.    In  Lane's  list. 
Naturalized  perenniaL 

Cop9icum  amnuumj  Linn.    Guinea  pepper;  Chillies. 

C.  frutesemiSj  Linn.    Spanish  pepper. 
Both  commonly  grown  in  gardens. 

8.  tarvuMj  Sw.,  id. 
x^  weeQ. 

8.  €umleaHMimumj  Jacq.    Oockroach  berry. 

Encouraged  in  waste  places,  notwithstanding  its  reputed  very  poison- 
ous qualities,  for  its  beautiftd  scarlet  fruit. 

S.  nigrumy  Liiin.    Nightshade. 
A  weed. 

&  nodiflorumj  Jacq. 

&  tuberoiumj  Linn.    Irish  potato. 

<<  Certain  potato  roots  sent  from  England"  are  mentioned  in  the  year 
1613;  ^^abundance  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  colored  potatoes''  are  men- 
tioned by  Smith  in  1623.  There  seems  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
plant,  introduced  into  England  from  Peru  in  1597,  found  its  way  to  the 
SiMners  Islands  at  a  very  early  date,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish it  in  the  narratives  from  Batatas  eduliSj  the  Spanish  or  sweet 
potato.  It  is  now  a  principal  article  of  commerce.  The  exports  in  1876 
reached  2,260  tons  (33,099  barrels). 

8.  (wifferumj  Dun.    Egg-plant. 
Cultivated  in  gardens. 

S.  Lycoperiieumj  linn.   LffoopersUmm  esoulentumy  MilL,  id.    Tomato. 

This  plant  has  become  a  staple  of  cultivation  in  Bermuda  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  ezixorts  reached  672  tons  in  1871,  but 
fluctuate  much  with  the  seasons. 
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Lycium  vulgare^  Dan. 
Foand  on  David's  Island;  originally  from  Europe. 

Petunia  acuminataj  Graham.    White  petunia. 

Varieties  single  and  double  are  cultiyated.    P.  ammiiiataj  Graham 
( white),  and  P.  phamiceoy  Juss.  (violet),  are  common. 

Nicandra  physaMdeSj  G^rtn. 

A  blue-flowering  plant  found  by  Lane  near  the  conmiiafiioner's  house, 
Ireland  Island.    Native  of  Peru. 

Cestrum  Parquij  Linn. 

Introduced  from  Oambridge,  Mass.,  1874,  and  quite  established  at 
Mount  Langton,  where  it  flowered  proftasely. 

LXXYm.— SCBOPHXTLABINB^. 

Maurandia  Barclayanuy  Bot.,  Beg. 

M.  semperflorensj  Jacq. 

Naturalized,  and  found  clothing  a  great  extent  of  moist  walls  at  Mount 
Langton. 

Lophospermum  ervbescenSj  Don. 
An  ornamental  creeper,  common  in  gardens;  a  native  of  Mezioo. 

Veronica  agrestiSj  Linn.    Speedwell. 

V.  arvensiSj  Linn. 

V.  peregrinaj  Linn. 
Weeds ;  probably  of  American  origin,  but  also  European. 

Buddleia  Neemday  Boxb.    Snuff  plant. 
Naturalized,  and  forming  hedges  in  some  places.    From  a  proper 

name. 

Capraria  biflora^  Linn.    Tea. 

This  plant  is  found  near  the  military  police  station  and  alon^  the 
road  to  Prospect.    Probably  of  late  introduction  from  the  West  Indies.. 

Ilerpestis  Monnieraj  HBEL 
Found  in  wet  ground  about  the  race-course  near  Shelly  Bay. 

Linaria  JElatinej  Desf.    Toad-flax. 
£•  vulgariSj  Mill. 
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BusseUa  junceaj  Zaooar.    Heath. 
An  exotic  firom  Mexico;  quite  natoralijsed  and  conunon  in  gardens, 

Verhiueum  ThapsuSj  Linn.    Mullein.    Dock  leaves. 

A  conspicaoQS  weed,  naturalized  from  Britain.  The  woolly  leaves 
are  nsed  in  Bermuda  for  cleaning  purposes.  It  is  mentioned  by  A. 
Michauxy  1803. 

LXXEX. — OesnbbiaoBjB. 
Aekimmn  sp.  1 

In  gardens. 


6bm»»a  sp.  1 
In  gardens. 


LXXX.— BianoNiAOEJB. 


VreMcetMa  Oujete^  Linn.    Calabash  tree. 

Of  early  introduction ;  few  young  trees  are  to  be  found,  but  old  ones 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  shells  of  the  firuit  are  used  for  vessels.  At 
Walsingham  is  the  celebrated  '< calabash  tree"  referred  to  in  one  of 
Thomas  Moore's  poems. 

Teeoma  peiUaph^UOf  DO.    White  cedar. 

There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  entire  leaves,  the  other  with  3. 5 
leaflets  on  the  same  stalk,  the  ftowers  being  undistinguishable,  being 
exceedingly  ornamental ;  the  tree  is  often  met  with. 

T.  8tam$j  Joss.    GCrompet  fk>wer. 

A  standard  tree,  with  leaves  imi>ari-pinnate ;  leaflets  5-7,  bearing 
abundant  bright  yellow  flowers  with  narrow  purple  stripes. 

T.  radictMif  Juss.    Bed  trumpet  flower. 
Climbing  red  teooma ;  common  on  houses. 

T.  Capemii  t  G.  Don. 
Orange-flowering  climber  at  Mount  Langton. 

Bi0mania  eapreoUUOf  Linn. 
Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  firom  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874. 

LXXXL— AOAITTHAOKfi. 

Ortgpiopkgttitim  venicoHoty  Hort.    Caricature  plant. 
CiHnmon  in  gardens. 

JwMeim  Ma^  Boxb.    Large  white  justida. 
At  Bisbo^  Lodge  and  elsewhere. 
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Justicia  lucidaj  Andr. 
Common  in  gardens ;  almost  a  weed. 

J.  Ucbolium  t  Linn.    Bine  jnsticia. 
In  gardens ;  not  common. 

Cyrtanthera  roseay  id,    Hort. 

In  gardens  at  St.  George's  and  at  Mount.  Langtooi  wliece  it  was 
brought  from  Ireland  in  1874. 

Eranthemum  Andersoniiy  Andr. 

U.  pulohellum. 

From  Trinidad,  1875;  they  wereplantedont^and  appeared  to  bear  the 
open  air. 

Thunbergiaj  sp.    White  thunbergia. 
White  and  yellow ;  common  in  gardens. 

Fittania  aryronoaraj  Goem. 

Imported  1874.  The  heat  and  moisture  qf  Bermuda  appeared  yerj 
suitable  to  this  plant,  but  it  was  only  grown  in  a  conseiYatoiy. 

LXXXII.— Yebbbnaokb. 

Verbena  multifidaj  R.  P.     White  verbena. 
Other  ordinary  garden  species  are  cultivated.    The  white  is  the  most 

<ommon. 

Stachytnrpheta  JamaicensiSy  Vahl.    Vervain. 

Native  or  naturalized;  a  common  weed,  and  reputed  to  possess  great 
medicinal  properties,  especially  in  tie  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  now 
very  rarely  known  in  Bermuda. 

Fhryina  leptostai^hya^  Linn. 
A  weed  of  American  origin. 

Lippia  nodifloray  Rich. 

X.  micTomeray  Scbauer. 

L.  reptansy  HBK.    Ctodet's  weed. 

Aloysia  citriodoray  Orteg.    Sweet  verbena. 

The  sweet  verbena  is  found  difficult  to  propagate,  and  is  by  no  means 
common  in  Bermuda,  although  plants  of  considerable  sise  are  met  with* 
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Lantana  Camaraj  Linn.    Bed  sage. 

Naturalized  and  abundant.  It  was  introdaced  from  Madeira  about 
1819,  and  formerly  called  Madeira  Bage  =  X.  aculeata,  Linn. 

X.  crocea^  Jacq.    Prickly  sage. 

Less  common ;  flowers  more  yellow.  It  was  brought  fix)m  Madeira  in 
1818. 

X.  wiorata,  Linn.    Common  sage. 

Introduced  from  the  Bahamas  by  Colonel  Spoffoth  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  good  for  firing,  which  it 
i!»  not.  It  is  now  the  pest  of  Bermuda,  overrunning  woods  and  past- 
vrea,  and  i>ermitted  by  the  supineness  of  the  inhabitants  to  render  thou- 
nnds  of  acres  of  land  valueless. 

Ctikarexiflon  quadrangularey  Linn.    Fiddlewood. 

Naturalized  and  common,  although  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Archdeacon  Spenser  at  Paynter's  Vale,  about  the  year  1830. 

I>mranta  Plumieriy  Linn.    Pigeon  berry. 

Naturalized  and  common.  The  native  species  is  unarmed.  Some 
plants  imported  from  Maderia  in  1873  proved  to  be  spiny,  and  the  flow- 
ers Komewhat  larger  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  common  si)ecies. 

Cnllicarpaferrugineat  Sw.    Turkey  berry. 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  native  plants,  from  its  large  masses  of 
Bagenta-colored  fruit.  Found  chiefly  in  the  Walsingham  tract;  flowers 
»  Jane. 

Voilam^ria  acuUata^  Linn.    Prickly  myrtle.    (Olerodendran  aculeatum^ 

Gr.) 

Naturalized  at  Spanish  Point  and  on  Ireland  Island,  but  not  very 
olten  met  with.  • 

Clerodendron  capitatum. 

Wild  around  Pembroke  workhouse,  formerly  the  rectory ;  probably 
iDtrodaced. 

Avieennia  nitiday  Lino.    Black  mangrove. 

Native;  usually  accompanies  the  mangrove  proper;  there  is  a  grove 
of  xrees^  on  comparatively  dry  soil  at  Shelly  Bay.  The  popular  name^ 
Hack  maugiovey  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the  wood.  {A.  tomentosay 
liDn.,  in  Lane^s  list) 

Bull.  Nat  Mas.  No.  2S 7 
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LXXXIII.— LABIATJB. 

Ocitnum  Basilioum^  Linn.    Basil. 
Introduced  in  1616,  and  still  cultivated. 

ColeuSj  sp. 

Common  in  gardens.   The  name  comes  from  holeus^  a  sheafh.  Or.,  from 
the  union  of  the  stamens. 

Mentha  viridiSj  Linn.    Garden  mint. 

M.  rotundi/oliaj  Linn.    Wild  mint. 
By  roadsides. 

M.  arvenaiSy  Linn.    Marsh  mint. 
Common  in  Pembroke  marsh. 

Pycnanthemum  muticumy  Pers.    Horse  mint. 

Calamintha  Nepeta^  Linn. 

Melissa  officinalisj  Linn.    Common  balm. 

M,  Caluminthaj  Linn. 

Nepeta  Cataria^  W.    Catmint  or  Catnip. 
CoTimon  in  Pembroke  marsh. 

Salvia  serotina  Linn.    3tonogynia, 

8.  coccinea^  Linn. 

Naturalized,  and  common  about  Mount  Langton  and  elsewhei6w 
(Probably  the  8.  occidentalis  of  Lane's  list.) 

8.  splendensj  Ker.    Scarlet  salvia. 
Grows  with  great  luxuriance  in  gardens;  also  a  bine  variety. 

Sideritis  Romana,  Linn. 
From  Dr.  Rein's  list. 

ScuUllarmpurpurascenSy  Swartz. 

Lamium  amplexicaule,  Linn.    Dead  nettle. 
Common  by  roadsides  in  Hamilton. 

X.  purpitreum,  Linn. 
A  woed;  also  common. 

Marrubium  vulgare^  Linn.    Horehound. 
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Leonuma  siberieus,  Linn. 
Naturalized ;  occasionally  springs  up  spontaneously. 

Leanuru9  Cardiaeaj  Linn. 

Lavandula  npUMa^  Linn.    Lavender. 
In  gardens. 

Thymus  vulgariSj  Linn.    Thyme. 

Rosmarinus  officinaiiSy  Linn.    Bosemary. 

liXXXIY.— Plaivtaoinbjl 

Plantago  lanceolata^  Linn.    Bib-grass. 
P.  nugoTj  Linn. 

P.  VirgMeaj  Linii. 
Roadside  weeds. 

LXXXY.— NYOTAaiNEJB. 

Boerkavia  erecta^  Linn.    Hogweed. 

A  weed  found  in  onltivated  ground  at  Paynter's  Yale;  minute  apeta- 
kms  flowers  of  pale  pink.  Probably  introduced.  Common  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Southern  States;  flowers  in  September. 

Mirabilis  JalapOj  Linn.    Marvel  of  Peru. 

M.  dichotamaj  Linn.    Four  o'clock. 
Both  species  are  naturalized  and  almost  wild;  by  roadsides. 

Bou^inviUea  speetabUis,  Willd. 

Sent  to  Governor  Lefiroy^  flx>m  Gibraltar,  in  1874,  by  Oolonel  LafEsui, 
B.  E.,  afterward  governor.  This  gorgeous  plant  has  established  itself 
in  Bermuda  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  becoming  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.    It  flowers  flx>m  November  to  May. 

B.  glabra. 
At  Clarence  House;  imported  from  the  West  Indies  by  Admiral  Key. 

LXXXVL— PHYTOLAOCB-aC. 

Suriana  marttknOj  Linn.    Tassel  plant 

Native  and  common  along  the  south  shores ;  flowers  in  May.  Com- 
mon all  over  the  West  Indies  and  tropics  generally. 
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LXXXVII.— POLYGOHBJB. 

Polygonum  ncre^  HBE. 

An  aqnatic  weed  abandant  in  ditches  in  Pembroke  marsh.  Oommon 
in  West  Indies  and  Sonthem  States.  From  poW$j  many;  {kmmc,  knee; 
Gr.,  in  allusion  to  the  joints. 

Coccohba  uvifera^  Linn.    South  Sea  or  Seaside  grape. 

Common ;  probably  native.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  especially 
on  the  south  shore  behind  Ardshrelds.  in  Paget  Parish.  (Oirth  of 
largest  tree,  6  ft.  4  in.)  The  fruit  is  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve. 
Ooininon  in  the  West  Indies.  The  name  is  from  kokJcoSj  fruit;  lobe^  a 
lobe;  Gr.,  being  three-lobed. 

C.  plutycladay  Hook. 

This  plant  is  common  in  gardens,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  siiei 
with  a  thick,  woody  stem.  Originally  fh>m  the  Solomon  Islaiid.  It 
Dowers  in  December  and  January. 

Rumex  AcetosellUy  Linn.    Oommon  sorrel. 
Met  with  in  pastures. 

* 

R.  obttisifoliusj  Linn.    Dock,  loe.  Bhubarb. 
This  coarse  weed  is  found  in  waste  places. 

Rheinn  Rfuiponii^cumy  Linn.    Ehubarb. 
Hoots  procured  from  the  United  States  in  1872  were  a  failurOi  and  soeii 

died  out. 

Antigonon  kptopus^  Hook.  &  An.    Coral  plant. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  omamenl. 
Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  from  Barbadoes. 

LXXXVIII.— Amarantaoe-b. 

AftKirantu^  spinoHus,  Linn. 

A  weed  in  cultivated  ground;  common  in  Southern  United  States. 
From  a  X)rivative,  Gr.;  marino,  I  wither;  allusion  to  the  lasting  char- 
acter of  the  flower. 

A,  hybfidwi,  Linn. 
Also  an  American  species. 

Ircsine  Herhsiii^  Hook. 
To  be  found  in  gardens. 
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LXXXIX.— GHBNOPODIEiB. 

Shenopodium  anthdminticumy  Linn.    Oooaefoot  faiinily. 

A  coarse,  strong-smeUing,  perennial  weed ;  probably  native ;  found 
among  rocks  and  roadsides.  Common  in  West  Indies  and  United 
States.  From  fcAij  Or.,  a  goose,  and  pans,  foot;  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  leaves. 

(7.  ambragiaide8,  Linn. 

An  annnal  weed  in  cultivated  ground;  probably  &om  West  Indies. 
Kative  of  Mexico. 

C.  albuMj  Linn. 

An  annual  weed  in  cultivated  ground ;  from  Southern  United  States 
(not  West  Indies). 

Atriplex  criitataj  H.  B.    {Obume  cristataj  Moquin.)    Sea  orache. 

An  erect  herbaceous  plant  common  along  the  north  shores,  e.  ^.,  near 
the  ducking  stool,  where  its  spikes  of  minute  male  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous in  August  and  September.  The  female  flowers,  which  are 
8es^ile  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets,  very  minute,  star-shaped,  and  of  a 
grayish  green  color,  appear  rather  later,  in  small  groups  of  2-4  flowers. 
The  plant  generally  is  scurfy,  of  grayish  tint,  C  up  to  2'  high.  From 
a  privative,  Or.,  and  trafeiny  to  nourish. 

Salicorniafruticasaj  Linn.    Yar.  Marsh  Sampphire;  Olasswort. 

Abundant  in  salt  marshes;  stem  prostrate  or  creeping;  branches  suc- 
culent, leafless,  cylindrical,  erect,  jointed,  6  in.  to  1^  ft.  high ;  flowers  in 
May.  8.  ambiguaj  Michx.,  in  Bein's  list.  8.  herbuceaj  Linn.,  in  Lane's  list. 
From  «a/,  salt ;  comn  a  horn,  Lat. 

Beia  vulgarisj  Linn.    Beetroot. 

In  gardens,  and  cultivated,  but  to  no  great  extent,  for  exportation  to 

New  York. 

XC— Baselljb. 

Bom$9ingaultia  biueUaideSj  HBE. 

Grew  luxuriantly  over  a  veranda  at  Mount  Langton,  but  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed.    I  afterwards  found  it  at  a  cottage  on  David's 

Island. 

XCI. — Laubinejb. 

Per$ea  gratisHma^  Oaertn.    Avocada  or  Alligator  pear. 

Common,  and  very  fine.  It  is  more  prized  by  Bermudians  than  any 
other  fruit.    A  tree  at  Mount  Langton,  planted  about  1835,  is  now  the 
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finest  in  the  island,  and  occasionally  bears  *^ peers"  (bo.)  of  nearly  2  lbs. 
weight.  It  is  much  infested  by  white  ooccns.  Flowers  aboat  Maroh. 
The  ihiit  is  in  season  from  Angnst  on  to  Oetoberi  and  sometimes  later. 
P<^«ea  Jndioc^  the  venhatico  of  Madeira,  was  tried  bat  ikOed.  The  name 
Fer%€a  is  applied  by  Oreek  writers  to  another  tree. 

Laurus  nobUu^  Linn.    Sweet  bay  tree. 
Found  in  gardens  and  old  plantations. 

L.  OaiH>linianum  f  Poir. 

A  tree  of  considerable  size  by  the  roadside  west  of  TBgeib  Ghuicb. 
Flowers  in  April. 

XGIL— PBOTEiiOBJB. 

Leucadendran  argenteumj  Br.    Silver  tree. 

Many  young  plants  were  raised  from  seed  received  from  the  Oape  of 
Gk>od  Hope,  but  none  lived  beyond  a  few  months. 

XOm. — XJBTI01.0BJB. 

Pilea  serpyUifoUoj  Wedd.    Lace  plant,  or  Artillery  plant. 
Common  in  gardens;  introduced. 

B(ehmeria  oyilindrica^  Willd.    False  nettle. 

Native,  and  abundant  in  Pembroke  marsh ;  may  be  recognised  l^  i^ 
general  resemblance  to  a  large  nettle,  especially  in  the  flower  found  i& 
Florida. 

Urtica  dUnoa^  Linn.    Common  nettle. 

U.  urenSy  Linn.    Small  stinging  nettle. 

U.  purpurascenSy  Nutt. 

Distinguishable  by  the  bold  notches  or  saw-teeth  on  the  leaves ;  all 
weeds ;  probably  from  Europe.    The  name  is  from  «rd,  I  bom,  Lat. 

Parietaria  debilis  var.  Floridana^  Nutt.    Pellitory. 

Found  on  the  walls  of  the  Public  Garden,  St  George's.   From  parim^ 

Lat.,  a  wall. 

XCIY.— MOBACE^. 

FUyu%  Caricaj  Linn.    Common  fig. 

The  wild  fig  is  nearly  exterminated  in  Bermuda,  although  a  few  trees 
may  still  be  found  among  the  rocks,  chiefly  in  the  Walsingham  traot  It 
is  a  small  purple  variety,  with  very  deep-cleft  7-lobed  leaves.  Figa 
ai^  not  among  the  fruits  mentioned  by  Jourdan  or  Btrachey  in  16101 
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Rev.  Lewis  Haghes  in  1615  rather  refers  to  them  as  plants  which  may 
be  iutroduced  than  as  if  they  existed;  on  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of 
^'fences  of  figge  and  pomegranite  trees  ^  in  1621,  and  they  are  mentioned 
iB  a  proclamation  of  very  early  date,  probably  1616.    In  1623  they  were 
abundant  enough  to  be  dried  for  food.    This  abundance  continued  down 
to  the  present  century.    It  seems  probable  that  they  were  among  the 
frnit  trees  introduced  by  the  first  settlers  in  1612  or  1616,  but  they  may 
have  foond  the  tree  already  naturalized  £rom  seed  left  by  earlier  visit- 
ors. There  are  several  varieties  of  fig  cultivated  at  St.  George's,  th  e  only 
place  where  the  firuit  is  tolerably  abundant.    It  did  not  succeed  at  Mount 
Langton,  where  many  trees  of  different  varieties  from  the  United  States 
were  planted  about  1872. 

F.dfuiica^  Boxb.    India-rubber  tree, 
lutrodnced  firom  South  America  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Turner, 

aboQt  1826 ;  now  common.    It  grows  to  a  very  large  size ;  a  tree  in  Ham- 
ilton k  12  feet  in  girth. 

F.  aurata^  Miq. 
iDtTodnced  at  Mount  Langton  1875,  and  very  healthy  in  1877. 

Mmif  rubray  Linn.    Red  mulberry. 

There  in  a  large  tree,  wild,  among  the  rocks  at  Walsingham,  and  this  is 
the  gpecieti  commonly  found  in  gardens ;  whether  M.  nigra  j  the  common 
tnulberry,  is  to  be  found,  is  uncertain.  The  mulberry  is  uientiuucd  in  lLo 
«ariie8t  narratives,  but  the  writers  gave  this  name  to  the  fruit  of  Cono- 
^rfu9  erectus.    The  Bermuda  Company  sent  out  mulberry  seeds  in  1616. 

X.  multieauliSy  Perrot.    Silkworm  mulberry. 

Introduced  from  America  by  Mr.  Daniel  Yaughan,  about  1841,  for 
Mmg  Bilk  worms,  and  planted  in  many  places. 

M.  maeropkyllaj  Hort    Paper  mulberry. 

^rtMirpus  incisaj  Linn.    Bread  fruit. 

Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  1874.  One  or  two  young  trees  ap- 
peared likely  to  thrive.    Name  from  artoSj  bread ;  karposj  fruit,  Gr. 

i-  iniegrifoliaj  Linn.    Jack  fruit. 
To  be  found  in  the  garden  at  Par-la- ville. 

itaelura  aurantiacdj  Nutt.    Osage  orange. 

Introduced  by  Captain  BoUo,  Forty- second  Begiment,  about  1851,  by 
Ked  from  tlie  Mississippi ;  now  naturalized,  but  uncommon. 
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M.  Xantk4Wjfhm  Endl.    Tamarind  plum. 

To  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  H.  Trimingbam  and  Mr.  Biohaid- 
son,  Paget  Pariah.  Introduced  fixmi  ttie  West  Indies  aboofcUBB.  Hie 
finiit  is  ripe  in  September. 

XGY.— OELTIDBiB. 

Celtis  MUsisippiensisf   Bosc.    Nettle  tree.    Cherry. 

Native,  but  not  common.  There  ia  a  large  tree  near  the  Ohuroh  OaTe^ 
and  several  about  the  i^arsonage,  Southampton.  Flowers  in  March.  (0. 
occidentalism  Linn.t) 

Sponia  Lamarckianaj  Decaisn.    No  local  name  discovered. 

Native.  This  plant  forms  the  underwood  of  a  large  part  of  the  Wal* 
singham  tract,  especially  near  Paynter's  Yale,  andgrowstoastragi^iBg 
tree  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  38  inches  round.  It  is  easQy  iw- 
ognized  by  the  roughness  of  the  leaves  and  shoots.  The  ftowers,  wUeh 
are  a])etalou8,  very  minute,  and  obscuro  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves^  will  be 
found  in  June.    It  occurs  in  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies  generally. 

XCVI.— Platanaoe-«. 

Platanus  occidentalism  Linn.    American  plane. 

Grows  well  in  Bermuda,  and  is  occasionally  found  about  housea.  Tlie 
name  is  from  platys,  ample,  Gr.,  in  allusion  to  the  shade. 

XCVII.— MYEICE-fi. 

Myrica  ccriferaj  Linn.    {M.  punctata^  D.  C.)    Gandleberry  myrtle. 

Is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  grounds  rf 
Mount  Langtou  and  in  Devonshire  marsh;  it  has  a  habit  of  growing;  im- 
mediately under  and  among  the  roots  of  the  cedar  trees.  It  flowers  In 
March.  Probably  introduced  by  natural  causes.  Name  from  myryfed^ 
Gr. ;  of  no  application  to  this  species. 

XCVIIL— Casuabinejb. 

Casuarina  equisetifolia,,  Forst. 

Was  abundant  a  few  years  ago  on  Ireland  Island  ]  now  reduced  to  one 
or  two  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  captain  superintendent;  generally 
taken  for  tamarisk.  Probably  introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  b«n 
originally  from  the  South  Seas.  Name  from  a  slight  supposed 
blance  of  the  foliage  to  the  plumage  of  the  cassowary. 
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XCIX.— Salicine^. 

Salix  BabyUmiea^  LiDD.    Weeping  willow. 

Introduced  by  Lady  Hildebrand  Turner,  aboat  1830,  and  now  very 
common  in  low  grounds. 

a.  HumholdtianUj  Willd.    Garaccas  willow. 

Evidently,  from  the  local  name,  introduced  from  Caraccaa,  and  now 
fivquently  seen.    It  grows  very  readily  and  rapidly  in  moist  ground. 

C— EUPHOBBIAOBJB. 

Poinsetlia  pulcherrima,  Gra. 

Naturalized  and  common,  growing  with  great  facility  from  cuttings. 
Originally  from  Mexico.  This  gorgeous  plant  flowers  in  November,  and 
for  some  weeks  becomes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Bermuda. 
Name  from  Poinsette,  a  Mexican  traveler. 

Phjfllanthu^  Niruriy  Linn. 

An  annual  weed  in  gardens ;  easUy  known  by  the  minute  flowers  along 
the  nnder  side  of  the  branches;  grows  about  1^  high.  Found  in  all 
tropical  countries. 

Jatropha  podcufficaj  Hook.    Gouty-stalked  atropha. 
introduced  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Ingham,  1875. 

J.  multifidaj  Linn.    Coral  plant. 

Common  in  gardens;  originally  introduced  from  West  Indies.  From 
iatromj  Gr.,  a  remedy ;  /ago,  I  oat. 

J.  CureaSj  Linn.    Physic  nut. 

Native ;  to  be  found  in  the  Walsingham  tract.  Flowers  in  June.  It 
IB  naturalized  in  all  tropical  countries. 

J,  pandurafoliaj  Andr.,  or  hastata,  Jacq. 

ThLs  beautiful  species,  with  deep  rose  flowers,  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Beid'.s  garden,  Hamilton.    Flowers  in  April.    A  native  of  Cuba. 

J.  manikot,  Linn.    Cassava. 

Cultivated  as  early  as  1621,  being  mentioned  by  Rev.  Lewis  Hughes 

a«  *  likely  to  prove  a  great  blessing  of  God.''    Probably  then  recently 

introduced  ttom  tbe  West  Indies.    It  is  still  very  generally  grown, 

eostom  having  connected  the  making  of  '^cassava  pies"  and  ^^cakes" 

with  Christmas  festivities,  but  cassava  bread  does  not  enter  materially 

into  the  diet  of  any  class. 
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Aleurites  triloha,  Forst.   Otah^te  walnut. 

Gommouy  and  naturalized.  The  local  name  would  point  to  its  haying 
reached  Bermada  from  the  Bast  Indies,  probably  aboat  the  time  of 
its  iutrodnction  into  the  West  Indies.  From  oloter,  Or.,  floor,  in  alia- 
siou  to  its  appearance. 

Oioca  disticha,  Linn.    Otaheite  gooseberry. 

Naturalized,  but  not  common.  There  is  a  large  tree  at  Mooat  Lang- 
ton.  Flowers  in  Bfay  and  June;  loses  its  leaves  finr  a  short  time  in 
wioter.    {PhylUmthus  Inngi/olius  Jacq.) 

EicinuB  cammuniSy  Linn.    Castor-oil  plant.    Palma  OhriatL 

Common,  and  completely  naturalized,  if  not  native.  It  appears  to  be 
the  plant  mentioned  by  Smith  as  the  redweed,  in  1028,  and  was  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  ^^oyl  seed''  about  1632.  No  use  is  at  presenft' 
made  of  the  fruit.  Dr.  Pusey's  identification  of  this  very  qniek  growing 
plant  with  Jonah's  gourd,  if  not  quite  satis&ctory,  is  at  least  intense* 
ing. 

Croton  maritimunij  Walt. 

Native,  and  common  along  the  south  shore.  This  plant  is  Ameriean 
and  not  West  Indian,  extending  from  Florida  along  the  Oarolinaa. 

Croton  y  sp. 

Several  ornamental  varieties  were  introduced  at  Mount  Tiftngton, 
1872-^76, \iz,  C. angusti/oliumj  Hart.;  C  discolor ^  Bich.;  Cpiehimj  Hort»; 
C.  teiKeuniy  Mullty.;  C.  variegatumy  Forsk.  (previously  cultivated);  0. 
undulatnnij  C.  oomatuSy  VelL  These  all  appear  to  thrive  in  the  open  air, 
and  T\ill  probably  become  common  in  gardens  hereafter. 

Acalypka  trioolory  Hort. 

Introduced  from  Barbadoes,  1874;  grew  well  in  the  open  air  at  Mount 
Laugton ;  originally  East  Indian. 

Hura  crepitansj  Tiinn.    Sandbox  tree. 

There  is  an  old  tree  in  the  Public  Garden,  St.  Oeorges,  and  it  is  not 
uncommonly  met  with  elsewhere.    It  grows  very  readily ;  loses  its  leaves 
in  winter,  recovering  them  in  May;  fiowers  in  August 
Pedilanthus  tithymaloidesj  Poit.    Arsenic  plant.    Slipper  plant. 

Conitnon  in  gardens,  notwithstanding  its  reputed  poisonous  properties, 
its  vivid  green  being  pleasing  to  the  eye;  West  Indian.  From  pedHumf 
Or.,  a  slipper;  antho$j  a  flower. 
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Euphorbia  buxi/oliaj  Lam.,  or  gldbratOj  Sw. 

Common  on  the  rocka  along  the  sea-shores;  may  be  known  by  the 
pointed  oval  leaves  overlapping  each  other  along  the  stem. 

E.  maeulaiaj  Idnn. 
An  annual  weed,  growing  in  flat  circolar  patches;  of  purplish  tint. 

E.pra9traiaj  Ait. 
An  annual  weed,  differing  little  from  E.  maculata. 

E.  kyperieifoliaj  Linn. 
A  taU,  erect,  annual  weed,  common  in  cultivated  grounds. 

B.  heieropkyllOy  Linn.    Joseph's  coat. 

Annual  or  biennial;  grows  to  a  height  of  3^    The  red  patch  on  some 
01  the  upper  bracts  makes  it  a  conspicuous  plant. 

M.  PepluSj  Linn. 
Annual  weed,  of  universal  diffusion ;  probably  originally  from  Europe. 

Jf.  Jaquinarfhray  Hook. 
Introduced  fh>m  Madeira,  1874,  and  grows  freely. 

The  negro  name  TittimeOy  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  these 
Eujdiorbias. 

B.  Candddbrumj  Trem. 
A  ffne  plant  at  Bishop's  Lodge,  from  which  many  cuttings  have  been 


B.  9pkmdeH$j  Bojer. 
Found  in  many  gardena 

Mereurialii  amnuOf  W.    Mercury,  or  Mockery. 
Introduced  from  Europe ;  a  very  common  weed. 

GL— PiPEBAOEwfi. 

Ptferomia  obtutifoHoj  Dietr. 

Kalive,and  abundant  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  where  its  dark,  glossy, 
soecnlent  leaves  and  spikes  of  minute  flowers  are  an  ornament  to  the 
roeks  wherever  there  is  any  shade  or  moisture.  A  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

OIL — GBBAT0PHTLX£^. 

CmOofkglhm  iemenm^y  Linn.    Ditchweed. 
Oommon  in  Pembtoke  marsh,  and  to  northern  temperate  and  tropical 
ofalleUmatM. 
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cm.— ABISI  OLOCHIAGEiB. 

Aristolochia  trilobatay  Linn.    Birthwort;  Dutchman's  pipe. 

At  Mount  Langton  and  at  the  Naval  Hospital^  Ireland  Island.  Intio- 
ducred  fh)ni  the  West  Indies.  The  name  has  reference  to  its  supposed 
virtues  in  parturition. 

CIV .— JnaLA19DEiB 

Juglans  nigray  Linn.    Black  walnut. 

One  or  two  specimens  are  extant  at  Par-la-ville.  The  name  comes 
from  Jovis  glanSy  Lat.,  the  nut  of  Jove. 

CV.— CUPULIPEBJE. 

Qnercus  albaf  Linn. 

There  was  a  healthy  young  tree  at  or  near  Par-la-ville,  Hamilton,  in 
1875. 

The  following  spe^iies,  received  from  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  were  planted  in  the  grounds  of  Mount  Langton  in  1872, 
but  with  little  promise  of  permanency:  Quercus  aquaHoa^  Walt.;  Q. 
Cate8b(eij  Michx. ;  Q,  cinereay  Michx. ;  Q. nigra,  Linn.  The  plants  lingered 
until  1877,  but  made  no  growth. 

GYMN08PERMJB. 

CVI. — Conifers. 

Juniperutf  Bermudiana,  Luu.  Bermuda  cedar.  {J,  BarbadensiSy  Linn.) 
The  characteristic  native  forest  tree  of  the  Bermudas,  which  still 
ciothcH  a  very  large  part  of  the  entire  area  of  the  islands.  It  owes  its 
universality  and  its  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence  apparently  to 
its  ]K)wer  of  withstanding  the  gales  of  wind  for  which  the  Bemmdas 
have  always  been  famous.  This  power  again  is  due  to  the  little  resist- 
anci'  oifered  by  the  foliage,  to  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  wood, 
and  to  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  the  roots  of  holding  on  to 
tlH»  rocks  and  penetrating  their  interstices.  It  can  also  extract  nourish- 
Tveiit  from  almost  pure  lime,  such  as  coral  sands  newly  thrown  up.  Ce- 
dar roots  are  said  to  exist  in  hUu  in  places  along  the  outer  i-eefs.  They 
have  certainly  been  found  at  3  to  5  fathoms  depth  in  Elies  Harbor 
and  in  Ilaniilton  Harbor.  Gednr  wood  in  a  condition  approaching 
lignite  was  found  at  a  depth  of  47  feet  below  low-water  mark  in  dredg- 
ing lor  a  bed  for  the  Bermuda  dock.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for 
a  subsidence  of  47  feet  indicates  a  very  long  prevalence  of  the  same  con- 
ditions.   The  cedar  formerly  attained  a  very  great  size ;  planks  of  S3 
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mcheB  width  are  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  seventeenth  centory ; 

there  is  Btill  standing  in  Devonshire  ohorch-yard  the  shell  of  an  old  tree 

SAincbes  in  diameter,  and  a  portion  of  a  trunk  42  inches  wide  was  found 

below  tbe  snrfoce  of  Pebmroke  Marsh  in  1872.    This  tree  must  have 

been  G  or  7  feet  in  diameter.    The  largest  trees  now  standing  and  to  all 

external  appearance  sound  are  on  Long  Bird  Island  and  at  Daniel's  Head ; 

they  are  about  11  feet  in  circumference.    Owing  to  the  total  neglect  of 

iurentry,  no  attempt  ever  being  made  to  thin  the  abundant  seedlings 

which  spring  up  round  every  pistillate  tree,  the  thickets  are  much 

too  crowded,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  trees  become  stag-headed 

early.    Really  valuable  cedar  timber  is  becoming  scarce  as  the  better 

mhIh  are  more  and  more  brought  under  cultivation,  but  there  is  still  a 

great  deal  suitable  for  cabinet  work,  for  which  its  beauty  and  fragrance 

leeommend  it ;  and  birds'-eye  pieces  are  in  considerable  demand.    The 

«i:dar  flowers  in  March,  when  the  stamenate  trees  put  on  a  golden  appear- 

aooe,  which  adds  much  to  their  beauty. 

ThMja  pipramidaliSy  Tenor. 

There  was  a  tree  of  some  years'  standing  at  Mr.  Henry  Darrell's, 
Hamilton,  and  several  promising  young  plants  at  Mount  Langton. 

ArtMearia  Bidwelliij  Hook.    The  Bunya  Bunya  of  Queensland. 

Two  plants  received  from  Trinidad  in  1875  were  well  established  at 
Moont  Langton  in  1877. 

A  BiDgle  small  Pinus  at  Mr.  Shaw  Wood's,  Spanish  Point,  was  the 
«ily  other  Conifer  known  to  the  writer  until  a  number  of  species  were 
leceived  flrom  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  planted  out  in  November,  1874. 
OrUwae  the  following  were  living  in^'March,  1877,  but  the  msyority  had 
nde  KUle  growth  : 
BMa  Xtfaulenriij  Endl. 

mentalis,  Don. 
Cvrmus  funebrUj  Endl . 

Ijawi&Hianaj  Morr. 
maeroearpOj  Hartw. 
tcruloeaj  Lamb. 
^^MKt  hngi/oliaj  Lamb. 
ituppgj  Ait. 
pineQj  Linn. 
SMmUmttj  IkmgL 
%aoig  gigamiea,  Tan. 
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Thuja  ffiganteoj  ISutt.    Promimng  welL 

T.  plieataj  Lam. 

Tarreya  CalifomicOj  Torr. 

Orjiptomeria  eleganij  Yeitdi.    PiomiBing  wdL 

The  conduiBion  most  be  that  few  of  the  flr  tribe  will  grow  in  Ber 
muda.  The  Bidiamas  species,  Pinm  SahtmmitU^  Gftaet,  luwi  how- 
ever, not  been  tried.  A  number  of  ocmes  were  pioeimdi  but  flMf 
had  all  shed  their  seed. 

OVIL— Oyoadbjb. 

Ojfeas  reootutOf  Thnnb.    Sago  palm* 

This  plant  is  to  be  fonnd  in  nearly  all  old  gaideoiiand  wsaa  pi6bal4j 

introdooed  from  the  West  Indies,  although  a  native  of  Lidia.   Bbnaeis 
made  of  the  starch  it  produces. 

ADDSNDA. 

The  following  orders  have  been  aoddentally  omitted  in  their  proper 
sequence: 

TAJCABiBOnnLB.    (To  follow  order  XUL) 

Tamarix  Oailieay  Linn.    Spruce. 

Lit  reduced  from  Europe;  now  common  along  the  shore  roads;  is 
often  planted  as  a  screen. 

TETSAGONiAOBiB.    (To  foUow  Order  LIL) 

Tetragania  expansoj  Ait!    New  Zealand  Spinach. 
Cultivated  as  a  vegetable  for  the  table. 

Obntianbjb.    (To  follow  order  LXXL) 

JESrythrasa  Centauriumy  Pers. 
Introduced.    (Lane.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

L— Cannaobjb. 

€awixa  Indica^  Linn.    Lidian  shot. 
Naturalized,  and  common  in  gardens. 

<7.  cocdneay  Ait. 
Common  in  gardens. 

<7.  hiiUa^  Ait    Yellow  canna. 
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C.  aluliSj  Ker.    Tou6-le8-mois. 

Cultivated  to  a  small  extent  for  the  market  on  St.  George's  and  Da- 
vid's islands;  formerly  more  extensively  grown. 

Maranta  arundinaeeoj  Linn.    Arrowroot. 

Introduced  toward  the  end  of  the  last  centory.  The  exports,  which 
reached  90  tons  in  1844,  now  rarely  amoont  to  one-fourth  of  that  quan- 
tity simply  becaase  other  crops  are  found  less  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
and  more  remunerative.  Bermuda  arrowroot,  however,  is  still  unrivaled 
in  quality.  From  15  to  20  lbs.  of  the  starch  are  made  ftom  100  lbs.  of 
the  root 

II.— ZiNZIBEBAGEiB. 

IXmfiber  offleinalej  Bosc    Ginger. 
Was  easily  raised  at  Mount  Langton  from  West  Indian  roots. 


A^nia  nutanSj  Bosc.    Shell  plant ;  Ginger. 

Naturalized  and  common  in  plantations.  {Benealucia  oocidentaHsj 
Or.)    Native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Hedj^ium  9pecio9umf  Wall. 

From  Madeira.  Flowered  at  Mount  Langton ;  originally  from  the 
Bast  Indies. 

III.— MUSAOEJB. 

MuMa  paradinaoaj  Linn.    Plantain. 

Not  much  grown  in  Bermuda.  ^^  Plantanes"  are  mentioned  as  early 
as  1^1,  and  were  probably  among  the  first  vegetable  importations  from 
the  West  Indies. 

M.  mtpientumj  Linn.    Banana. 

There  are  four  well-marked  varieties  of  banana  produced  in  Bermuda, 
where  it  in  extensivdy  cultivated. 

(1.)  The  red  banana  (If.  var.  rosaoecBj  Jacq.),  which  is  scarce.    Owing 

to  the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  it  can  only  be  grown  in  well-sheltered 

places,  and  is  about  twice  as  long  as  any  other  species  in  producing 

fruit. 

(2.)  The  ^'old  Bermuda  banana,"  a  tall-growing  variety,  of  very  fine 
quality ;  now  rarely  met  with. 

(3.)  The  ^^thumb  banana,"  which  is  by  far  the  best,  although  very  small, 
from  itB  subacid  flavor  and  dryness  of  substance. 


(4.)  The  ^warf  banana"  ( Jf.  Cavendishii,  Paxton,)  which  is  the  variety 
eommoiily  cultivated,  and  occasionally  produces  bunches  of  80  lbs. 
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w' eight.  These  bauanas  flower  and  ripeD  fruit  all  the  year  round;  but 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  time  it  takes.  A  plant  flowering 
in  April,  with  the  sumip.er  before  it,  will  produce  a  bunch  At  to  cut  in  90 
or  100  <1ays ;  a  plant  flowering  in  November,  with  the  winter  before  it, 
will  take  150  or  160  days. 

It  is  almost  the  only  fruit  always  procurable  in  Bermuda,  but  the 
growth  is  too  much  left  to  chance,  little  or  no  horticultural  skill  being 
applied  to  it. 

Strelitzia  Regime j  Ait.    Crane's  bill. 
To  Vm?  found  in  many  gardens. 

IV. — Bbomeliagejb. 

Ananafim  satiraj  Mill.    Pineapple. 

The  pineapple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Bermuda  in  the  seven- 
teenth (century,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  the  Becords.  Its  complete 
disa])]>earance  concurs  with  other  indications  to  suggest  that  the  climate 
has  undergone  a  change.  The  mean  temperature  of  Bermuda  is  much  be- 
low that  of  the  Bahamas,  where  they  are  so  largely  grown.  Several 
]>lants  were  set  out  in  Mount  Langton  Garden  in  1875,  but  came  to 
nothing,  very  possibly,  however,  from  not  being  fresh  enough,  firom  in- 
Huflicient  manuring,  or  for  want  of  skill. 

BlUbtnjia  fcirinom^  Ilort.,  and  B,  <inctorm,  Mart. 

Sent  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874.    Failed  to 

establisli  themselves. 

v.— Orchide^. 

t<piranthes  hrevilahris^  Lindt.     (Q.  8.  apieulataf) 

The  only  native  orchid,  now  tolerably  abundant  in  Devonshire  and 
Ponibroke  marshes,  where  it  flowers  in  May;  the  species  is  not  fully 
jiKC(TtJiiiu»d.  Dr.  Rein  calls  it  IS.  toriiUft,  but  remarks  that  he  only  saw 
two  spe<jiiiieus. 

S4*\  eral  common  West  Indian  orchids  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  tiirie,  and  occasionally  flower,  e.  g,  Oncidium  PapiliOj  Lindl.,  at  Caven- 
(Imli;  oth^Ts  at  Clarence  Hill.  The  vanilla  plant,  Vanilla  planifoliOj 
was  iinporteil  from  Trinidad  in  1872,  but  made  little  growth,  and  had  not 
flowered  in  1877. 

VI.— iRlDE-fi. 

Jris  riolacea,  Swe^it.     Iris. 
/.  Virginica,  Linn. 


Siitynnvhium  Bermudiana^  Linn.,  loc„    Bermudiana. 
Native,  and  universal ;  classed  by  Bentham  also 


among  native  Brit 
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ish  plants ;  the  flowers,  which  begin  to  appear  in  April,  are  as  dear  to  the 
Bermndian  as  the  primrose  to  the  JSnglishman.  (8.  anceps  in  Lane's 
list;  8.  alatum,  Hook.) 

VII.— DiOSOOBB-ffl. 

IHotcorea  luteaj  Mey.    Tarn. 

The  yam  is  grown  in  Bermuda,  and  usually  produced  at  fruit  and 
flower  shows,  but  is  rare  and  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  diet  of 
any  class  of  natives.    (D.  saUvay  Linn.) 

VIII.— NAIADE-ffl. 

Ruppia  maritimay  Linn.    A  marsh  weed. 
ZoMiera  marina^  Linn.    Sea- wrack )  Grass- weed. 
Found  in  shallow  sea-water,  but  not  properly  a  sea- weed. 

IX. — Vaimm. 

Baial  PalmeUOj  Lodd,  or  Ohamasraps  Palmetto^  Michx.    Palmetto. 

Native,  and  universal;  originally  American,  not  West  Indian.  The 
Palmetto  furnished  the  flrst  settlers  with  a  sweet  fruit  of  which  they 
pabliflhed  exaggerated  praises ;  with  a  vegetable  obtained  by  cutting 
oQt  the  heart  of  the  young  leaves ;  with  an  intoxicating  beverage  they 
called  M(^;  and  with  covering  for  their  cabins,  and  even  their  churches. 
Hence  it  is  very  frequently  mentioned,  and  numerous  laws  were  passed 
for  itA  preservation.  There  are  trees  of  40  to  50  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  still  extensively  used  for  making  plat,  which  was  formerly  exported. 
We  learn  from  Baynal  that  it  was  fashionable  in  Europe  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Fans  and  many  fiftncy  articles  are  also  made  from  them,  but  the 
pnflMit  inhabitants  are  not  sufficiently  industrious  to  make  i  hem  of  com- 
nmcial  value.    Flowers  Id  June  and  July. 

&  AitmMni,  Oner.    Small  thatch,  or  Dwarf  palmetto. 

Abo  American,  and  seldom  to  be  found.    It  was  formerly  common 
ttd  still  occurs  near  Paynter's  Yale. 

A  Oofot  and  &  Jfnoini  were  planted  at  Mount  Langton  with  promise 
of  permanence. 

(Maxa  cteraoeoj  Mart.    Oabbage  palm. 

Introduced*    Five  oonspicnous  trees,  called  the  sisters,  near  Hamil- 
ton, attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor ;  there  are  many  others. 

A'^'^fcafpm  MnviMif  Or.  and  Wendl.    Oru-gru,  or  6ri-gri. 
Introdooed;  not  ocwimon.    There  are  two  fine  specimens  at  Mount 
BolL  Vat  Xiuu  Fo.  26 8 
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Laugton;  flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  with  a  strong  odor,  very  disa- 
greeable to  many  persons.    Bermada  is  probably  the  most  northern 

locality  of  this  palm. 

O0CO8  nuciferaj  Linn.    Cocoa  nnt. 

Introdaced.  The  trees  are  not  nomerons,  and  the  fruity  although 
fully  formed,  is  not  brought  to  perfection.  It  does  not  occur  on  sandy 
beaches,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  any  early  accounts. 

Phoenix  dactyliferay  Linn.    Date  palm. 

Specimens  are  not  uncommon,  but  many  of  them  being  isolated  trees, 
either  stamenate  or  pistillate,  the  fruit  is  rarely  seen.  It  is,  however, 
produced,  and  ripens  in  St.  George's. 

Rhapis  flabelliformi8j  Linn. 

This  pretty  little  Japanese  palm  is  common  in  gardens  and  Tery 
readily  propagated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  were  introduced  at  Mount 

Langton  from  the  West  Indies,  and  apparently  established :    Tkrinax 
BarbadensiSy  Todd;  Thrinax  elegans^  Hort,  Lindl;  AreeaOaUohm^lAJkJi.\ 

Hyophorhe  Verahafeliij  Wendl.;  £t>i«tonaJfai»ritiaiid,  probably  Ohmrnmi^ 

Mart.;  L.  rotundifoliay  Hort.,  Lindl. 

The  following  were  tried  but  came  to  nothing :  Oarffota  Owmmingiij 

Lodd.;  Martinezia  caryotoefoliaj  H.  B.;  Phytdqfhas  maoroearpOj  B.  P.; 

Pritohardia  Pnoifioa^  Seem. 

X. — PAJXDAlXSiSL 

Carludavica  palmatdy  B.  P. 
Introduced  at  Mount  Langton  in  1872  from  the  West  IndieSi  and 

tablished. 

Pandanns  utilisj  Borg.    Screw-pine. 
At  Mount  Langton  and  elsewhere. 

Pandanus  odoratisHmuSy  Linn. 
Found  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Saltus.    A  native  of  Mauritius. 

Pandanus  Veitchiij  Lem. 
Introduced  from  England,  1874,  and  established  at  Mount  Langton. 

XI. — ^Aboidejb. 

Eichardia  JEthiopicay  Eth.   Guinea  yam,  or  arum. 
Common  in  gardens. 
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DUffenba^ia  BegwhMy  Schott.    Damb  cane. 

Introdaoed  at  Mount  Langton  from  the  West  Indies  in  1874.    It  qnite 
established  itsell 

AfUkurium  eordi/oUiimj  Kth. 
The  same  remark* 

miodmUhran  laeerumj  Schott. 
The  same  remark. 


ia  eseukntaj  Schott.    Eddoe. 
Ooltivated  and  eaten  by  the  colored  natives  to  a  small  extent. 

Caladium.    Bleeding  heart. 

Many  ornamental  varieties^  snch  as  O.  maculatvm^  Todd;  (7.  bioolor^ 
Vent.;  O.  ekamHnijIAanry  (7.  or^f^^eflp,  Lank,  &c.y  were  cultivated  in  the 
eonservatory.  Mount  Langton,  and  plants  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
island. 

Lewma  mtiior,  Linn.    Duck  weed. 

L.  truuleaj  Linn. 

Amcrpkapkdttus.    Snake  plant. 

The  local  name  is  suggested  by  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  tall 
stem,  like  the  skin  of  a  snake.  Individuals  are  occasionally  brought 
up  firom  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  a  plant  of  Indian  origin. 

Xn.— Tyfhaobjec. 

lifpha  onguiH/oliOj  Linn.    Gatstail. 
Native  of  West  Indies,  and  as  T.  latifolia  var.  of  Florida. 

XIII. — ^LlLIAGE^. 

Asparagus  offleindliSy  Linn.    Asparagus. 

The  writer  imported  about  500  roots  in  1872.  They  produced  very 
■lender  shoots,  and  died  out  in  a  year  or  two. 

A.  Katalemiij  Hort. 

lis  pret^  plant  was  received  from  Trinidad  in  1875,  and  did  well. 


AUium  Oepoj  Linn.    Onion. 

One  of  the  staple  products  of  Bermuda,  for  which  soil  and  climate 
teem  alike  adapted.  Th^y  were  planted  by  the  first  settlers  in  1616, 
tnd  at  that  time  loobably  perpetuated  by  seed  allowed  to  ripen  for  the 
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purpose.  At  present  the  seed  is  imported  annnally,  chiefly  from  Ma- 
deira. Galtivation  of  the  plant  on  a  large  soale  only  dates  from  about 
1845.  Seeds  of  all  the  best  varieties  cnltivated  in  Borope  were  sent 
from  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  in  1873,  and  widely  distributed ;  16  sorts 
were  tried  at  Mount  Langton.  The  writer  conld  never  asoertain  that 
any  of  them  commended  themselves  to  the  growers  as  saperior  to  the 
sorts  they  were  accostomed  to  sow. 

Onions  in  Bermuda  are  sown  in  October  and  November,  set  oat  in 
November  or  December,  and  pulled  for  market  in  April  and  May.  The 
^export  reached  the  large  qnantity  (for  the  area  of  the  isLuids)  of  4,180 
tons  in  1875,  which  has  not  since  been  exceeded. 

Aloe  vulgari8j  Lam. 
Locally  called,  from  its  flower  stalk,  bamboo;  veiy  oommim;  piioba- 

fcly  native. 

A.  soccotrinay  Lam.    Barbadoes  or  bitter  aloe. 
Naturalized  and  common. 

Agave  Americanay  Linn.    Golden  aloe. 

Not  common,  but  found  in  many  gardens  in  Paget  and  Warwiok 
Parishes. 

A.  Mexicanay  Lam.    Blue  aloe. 
At  Spanish  Point ;  not  common. 

A.  variegatay  Hort 
Common  in  gardens. 

I 

•  

A.  atriatOj  Zucc 
Introduced  from  Kew,  1872. 

A.  xylofuicanthaj  Salm. 
Introduced  frt)m  Kew,  1872. 

A.  Jaquinianay  Sch. 
Introduced  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874. 

Yucca  serrulataj  Haw.    Spanish  bayonet. 

Very  common ;  its  tall  white  spikes  of  flowers  are  highly  ornamental 
in  May  and  June  ( T.  aUnfoliOy  Linn.,  in  Dr.  Bein's  list).  7.  filamentomHf 
Linn.,  and  Y.  Whippleij  Torry,  were  among  plants  received  fhrni  the 
Botanical  (hardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1874^  which  sorvived  and 
were  established  at  Mount  Langton. 
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OMterioa  obKquOj  Haw.,  0.  nuboulata  Haw.,  and  Haworthya,  tortuosa^ 
Haw.,  were  introdaoed  at  Mount  Langton  from  England  and  are  likely 
to  become  common  in  gardens. 

Eudearis  Amazonicaj  Lindl. 
Imx>orted  from  the  West  Indies,  1876,  and  flowered  well. 

Lilium  c(mdidumj  Linn. 
Tall  white  Uly ;  very  common  in  gardens. 

L.  Japanieumj  Tbunb. 

White  Japan  Uly ;  also  common.  Both  are  1  argely  used  as  Easter 
decorations. 

Itekarum  Baveii  f  Hook,  (Blume,  Bamph,  i,  29),  loo.    Black  lily. 

Brought  fit>m  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S» 
Beid  in  1876.  Theroots,  two  in  number,  have  thrice  flowered  in  Ber- 
muda towards  the  end  of  March.  The  spadix  is  described  as  of  a  char- 
coal black,  the  interior  of  the  spathe  resembling  a  dark,  rich,  velvet  ton- 
ing to  maroon.    (B.  Oaz. ;  25  March,  1879.) 

Narei$iU8  JonquUUij  Linn.    Jonquil. 
Naturalized  and  common. 

HffaoitUhus  orientalis.    Hyacinth. 
Was  grown  at  Mount  Langton,  but  not  well. 

Omithogalum  latifoliumj  Linn.    Star  of  Bethlehem,  loo.    Squill. 
Naturalized,  and  met  with'about  old  houses. 

Cjprtanihus  oatalpwfoliaj  Nees. 
From  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874.    It  flowers  well. 

Medeola  VirginioOy  Linn. 

A  small  annual  weed  found  under  walls.  (Jf.  OaroUnea  in  Lane^s 
list) 

Eueami8  regia^  Ait. 
Received  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874. 

HemeroodlU9  futvOj  Linn.,  W.    Day  Uly. 
In  gardens. 

OladiohUj  sp. 

Many  varieties  are  found  in  gardens.  A  considerable  number  of 
bulbs  received  direct  fit>m  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  in  1874,  were  planted 
with  indifferent  raocess;  the  flowers  were  poor;  the  plants  died  out. 
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Sanseviera  jOuineenaiSy  Willd.    Bowstring  hemp. 
Naturalized^  and  common  in  gardens. 

Flwrmium  tenaxj  Forst.    New  Zealand  flax. 

Introduced  from  Kew  in  1875,  and  planted  in  Pembroke  mardii  where, 
however,  it  did  not  flourish,  although  the  plants  were  living  in  1877. 
They  were  choked  by  native  weeds. 

Polianthes  tvberosa^  Linn.    Tuberose. 
To  be  met  with  in  gardens.    Originally  a  native  of  India. 

Sdlla  sp.  t    Squill. 

A  species  is  naturalized,  and  springs  up  spontaneously  aboat  old 
houses. 

Fourcroya  giganteaj  Vent.    Aloe. 
Naturalized  and  common. 

Pancratium  ovatunij  Mill.    Spider  lily;  Ohurchyard  lily. 
Naturalized,  and  common  in  gardens. 

Crinum  cruentum^  Ker.    Giant  lily,  or  Esseqnibo  lily. 
Naturalized,  and  common  in  gardens. 

Amaryllis  equestrisy  Ait.    Barbadoes  lily. 
Naturalized,  and  common  about  houses. 

A,  Sarnien^iSj  Linn.    Guernsey  lily.    (Nerine  sa/rniefiMiBy'ELettft^ 

Nerine  pulchelUij  Herb. 

Leuooium  a^tivum  Linn.    Snowflake. 
In  tbe  garden  at  Cavendish;  flowers  regularly. 

Zephyranthes  AtamascOj  Herb. 

Z,  roseay  Liudl. 
Grown  at  Mount  Langton. 

XIY.— Smilaoks. 

SmiUix  sa^gittcefolia^  Bot.  Mag.    Sarsaparilla. 
Naturalized  at  Camden  and  abundant  there,  but  not  often  found  else* 

where. 

Cordyline  angustifolia^  Hort. 
From  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874;  doing  well  1877. 

Dracwna  terfninaliSy  Linn.    Purple  dracaena. 
2>.  australiSy  Forst.    Green  dracaena. 
Common  in  gardens. 
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XY«-— JUNOKfi. 

Juncu9  tenuis^  Willd.    Bush. 
GoDunon  in  moist  places. 

J.  maritimusj  Lane.    Large  marsh  rash. 
NatiTe;  ooBimoninfhe  wetter  portions  of  the  marshes. 

XYL— OOMMELYNBJEB. 

Trade9oaniia  discolor j  Herit     Spider-root.    Oyster-plant. 
Common  in  gardens. 

ThMfUia  Bpmeei,  O.  B.  Olarke. 

This  plant  appeared  as  a  seedling  in  some  partly  West  Lidia  soil  at 
Moont  laaigton^TradesoawHa  erecta^  Jaoq. 

CommeLyna  agrairia^  Kth.   Day-flower.    (0.  OaymmemiSj  Bich.) 

Native;  and  very  general  in  wet  places,  to  which  its  bright  blue 
flower  is  an  ornament;  sometimes  called  ^^Chicken-grass.'' 

Ofomotia  diBeolor^  L^Herit. 
Common  in  gardens  and  window-boxes. 

XYn.— Cypebaobjb. 

Cypenu  rotumdMSj  Linn.    Nut-grass. 
Native  according  to  If oseley  there  are  10  or  12  spedes. 

C.flexuo9UM^  Vahl. 
ITativa 

C.  mUermfoUvMj  Linn.    Yariegated  eypems. 
Introdnced ;  common  in  gardens.    The  name  comes  flcom  Oypris,  a 
of  Yenos. 


Kj/Uingia  wumoeepkala^  Linn.    Sedge. 
In  Pembroke  marsh. 


ScUrfUB  vaUduMj  Yahl.,  (8.  Uunutris  id).    Club-rash. 
Common  in  Pembroke  marsh. 

&  plantoffineui^  Bozb.,  Sw. 

In  Pembroke  marsh,  {MeochariSj  B.  Br.) 
8.  w^elamoeofpuij  Or. 

Cladium  oeoidmUaUy  Schrald.    Prickly  sedge. 
In  Pembroke  numh. 
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Bhuncha^fora  itMaUiy  Or.    White  sedge. 
Native ;  abundant  in  Pembroke  mardL 

JS.  puraj  Oriseb. 

JB.  Florida^  A.  Dietr. 

FromrAyiudbofyasnontorbeak;  qN>rci|  a  seed,  Ghr.    They  aie  aD  West 
Indian. 

xym.— OBAMIN&& 

Bambusa  vulgarisj  WendL    Oane;  Bamboo  (whioh  latter  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  flower  stalks  of  the  aloe). 
An  ornament  of  lawns  and  shmbberieSi  and  need  flxr  ftnofaigy  but 
not  grown  to  any  extent 

Alopeoums  pratefiiiSj  Linn.    Fox-tailed  grass. 

Arundo  Danaxj  Linn.    Oow-cane. 
Fonnd  in  many  gardens,  and  oat  as  fbdder  for  oatUe. 

Arundinaria  teotOj  MnhL 

S.  elangatuSj  B.  Br. 

8.  VirginicuSy  Knnth. 

8.  purgans.    Kth. 
From  Dr.  Bein's  list    Probably  8.  p^mgmUj  EOl 

8,  IndicuSj  B.  Br. 

Polypogon  mompeliensiSy  "Dest 
Fonnd  among  the  rocks,  North  shore. 

Leptochloa  mucronatay  Kunth. 
From  leptosj  slender;  c^^-grass,  Gr. 

Meusine  Indioa,  Guertn. 

Ohloris  pefrceaj  Sw. 

Oynadan  DaotyUm^  Pers.    Devil  gn»ss. 
In  the  United  States,  Bermuda  or  Sontch  grass. 

Paspalum  disUchum^  Barm.  (P.  liUordle)^  B.  Br. 

P.  filifarmey  Flttgg.    Wire  grass. 

P.  setaceuMy  Mich. 
Pilipdium  from  the  Greek  name  ibr  millet 
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Stenotaphrum  Amerioanumy  Schrk. 

jS.  glabrumy  Trin.    Grab  grass. 

Tlie  general  herbage  of  the  conntry. 

Digitaria  setigeraj  Both.    Finger  grass.  # 

ft 

t  Sclerochloa  rigiday  Panzer.    Hard  grass. 

*  Probably  introduced  from  Europe. 


I 


Paj»fc«fii  moUcj  Swartz.    Para  grass. 
Grown  in  marshy  grounds  as  cattle  food^  especially  at  Oamden. 

P.  maximum^  Jacq.    Guinea  grass. 

P.  brevi/oUumj  Kunth. 

P.  eopiUarey  Linn. 

P.  linearej  Burm. 

P.  apU$menus. 
Found  in  the  cave  near  Smith's  Parish  ehuroh. 

P.  variegatwm. 

This  ornamental  Australian  species  was  introduced  at  Mount  Langton 
and  lived  for  3  years,  but  never  appeared  very  flourishing. 

P.  virgatumy  Linn. 

Ofmeriwn  argei^teuMy  Nees.    Pampas  grass. 
Grown  at  Mount  Langton  and  Clarence  Hill. 

Seiaria  glameay  Beauv. 
From  MetOy  a  bristle. 

CemdkruB  eMmatuMy  Linn. 
Common  on  the  Paget  sand  hills;  not^  as  in  Jamaica^  used  for  cattle. 

C.  trUmlaideiy  Linn. 
Kemdiroi  is  the  Greek  name  for  millet 

Amdropogan  idumamfhuBy  Linn.    Lemon  grass. 
From  ofi^i  maskipogony  beard,  Gr. 

Sorgkum  §aaAaratmmy  Mcanoh.    Guinea  com. 

as  food  for  cattle.    The  word  is  Indian. 


Strnkarum  ojtoiitamw,  Linn.    Sugar  cane. 
Intradooed  as  eoily  as  1623,  but  never  cultivated  to  any  extent. 


^  -.■  *-»^^l-  'T^T 
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although  it  was  thought  neoessary  in  1676  to  paat  a  law  to  pievenfe  the 
destruction  of  cedar  for  sugar  boiling.  It  is  now  grown  along  tiio  mar- 
gins of  water  courses,  chiefly  for  sale  in  sticks,  and|  not  being  maamed 
or  cultivated  properly,  possesses  but  litUe  saccharine  qnalily. 

Phalaris  Oanarimsiij  Linn.    Oanary  grass. 
Grown  for  cage-birds. 

Zea  Majf9^  Linn.    Indian  com. 

Maize  has  been  cultivated  since  the  eariiest  aetflemcnt  of  BemadSb 
It  is  mentioned  in  laws  of  16S3,  and  is  still  the  only  eenal  grown  ftr 
food.  The  writer  fk!equently  remarked  ^^sports"  sneh,  as  a  baiieh  ct 
stamens  on  the  cob,  or  well-formed  grains  at  the  head  of  theplanti  on 
the  staminate  flower. 

Avena  saHvOf  Linn.    Oat. 

^^Grows  well  for  a  timci  and  then  dies  off  befoie  r^^eoing  seed.  It  is 
generally  sown  in  ground  intended  for  potatoeSi  and  phmgfaed  or  dog 
in."    (J.  M.  Jones.) 

Tritioum  vulgarej  Linn.    Wheat. 

^^Grows  well  in  some  places,  and  produces  a  Ihir  grain.  In  former 
years  it  was  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  bread  was  fteqnenfly 
made  in  form-houses,  but  of  late  years  its  cultivation  has  ceased."  ( JdL) 

Mordeum  tmlgarej  Linn.    Barley. 
<^  Grows  well  and  ripens,  but  is  seldom  cultivated  as  a  crop."    ( Jd.) 

OBYPTOGAMIA. 

I.— FiLIOBS. 

Adiantum  cuneatumy  Langs,  et  Fisch.    Maiden-hair. 

The  only  native  Adiantum  ;  universal  on  rocks  where  there  is  shade 
and  moisture,  and  abundant.  The  species  being  Braadlian,  not  native 
•either  to  the  West  Indies  or  to  the  United  States,  its  estabUahment 
in  Bermuda  is  a  matter  of  some  interest. 

The  following  exotic  Adiantums  were  cultivated  at  Mount  Langton, 
and  some  of  them  planted  out  in  promising  localities  about  Paynterti 
Yale,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction :  Adiantum  OopiUiff-  Venerii^ 
Linn. ;  A.  oaudatumj  Linn. ;  A.  oonoinnumj  H.  D.  K. ;  A.  oMraimmf  J. 
Sen.;  A.  Farleyemej  Moore.;  A.  intermediumj  Swarts.;  A.  maarcfhjfl' 
lumj  Swartz.;  A.  pedatwmj  Linn.;  A.  untfarmej  Linn.;  A.  faagri—i 
S warts.;  A.  trapeziformej  Linn.  Adiamtum  pedtUwm^  Linn.,  which  is  a 
species  of  northern  latitudes,  barely  lived  in  the  fomeiy. 
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Pteris  ketercphpUaj  Linn. 

Luxuriant  and  abundant  at  the  Church  Gave,  but  not  often  found 
elsewhere,  and  oonflned,  as  flar  as  the  writer's  observation  goes,  to  the 
Walsingham  tract.  It  is  a  Brazilian  and  Oentral  American  species, 
but  occurs  in  the  West  Indies  also. 

P.  aquiUnOj  Linn.    Bracken. 

General  over  the  islands;  especially  abundant  in  P^nbroke  marsh. 
Perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  ferns. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Pteris  Umg\foU€tj  Linn.;  P.  guadri-auritay 
BetSy  and  P.  Merrulaiaj  Linnf.,  were  cultivated  at  Mount  Langton,  and 
the  first  and  last  set  out  in  suitable  localities. 

AeroiHekum  aureumj  linn.    Marsh  fern. 

Abundant  in  brackish  marshes,  where  it  attains  a  great  size.  A 
fern  of  wide  difltasion,  found  both  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
( Ckrysodium  vulgarey  V6^) 

Woodwardia  Virginiea,  Smith. 

Found  only  in  Pembroke  marsh,  and  not  very  abundant.    The  young 
plants  have  a  general  resemblance  to  Osmunda  cinnamameay  Linn.,  but 
may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage  by  the  loops  in  the  veins  parallel  to 
the  midrib  of  the  jHfiiur,  which  are  radial  in  Osmunda.    It  is  an  Ameri- 
can and  not  West  Indian  species. 

Atpkmmm  erenulahimy  Fries. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  and  not  very  common.    {A. 
mmOuw^  lindL)    A  spedes  of  the.  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

A  Triehamaneij  Linn. 
Ge&erally  difltased ;  common  to  all  northern,  temperate,  and  tropical 

^tetaliifli,  linn. 

This  pretty  little  fiem  is  generally  found  at  the  mouths  of  caves,  both 
^  tie  Walsingham  tract  and  elsewhere.  It  Alls  a  cave  on  Grace's 
Uttd.   It  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

^  *9K9kyRfim,  Presl.    {A.  cicutariim^  Swartz,  Sieb.,  Mart,  360, 

Hook.,  Metten.;  A.  rhizaphyllumy  Euuze,  Hook.) 

The  rarest  of 'Bermuda  ferns ;  only  found  about  the  Church  Gave.    It 

ii  eertiinly  not  what  is  usually  labeled  A.  oicutarium  in  collectiout^. 

ft  k  nafire  to  the  West  Indies  and  Southern  United  States.    Bhizo- 
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phyllum  seems  misleading;  it  was  labded  MjprUfpkjfUmm  rt  Oambridgey 
Mass.,  which  describes  it  very  welL 

The  following  were  also  colttvated  atMoont  Langton:  Aiftmtum  oiirj- 
tuMj  Swartz;  A.  okmtarium jBwtartX]  A.Fabtammy  Homb.;  A.JIrwiMW^ 
F6e'y  A.  Nidus;  A.  vMparumj  PresL 

Aspidium  Oapensej  Willd.    Devonshire  marsh  tesnu 

This  beautifiil  fern  is  confined  to  a  few  spots  of  Devonahiie  marsh, 
and  is  in  danger  of  extermination^  not  being  abundant^  Tbe  writer 
transferred  some  plants  to  Pembroke  marsh,  bat  they  were  not  estab- 
lished. It  requires  much  shade  and  moisture.  Habitat^Amfiiioaflrom 
Cuba  to  Patagonia,  South  AiHca,  and  Polynesia. 

Kephrodivm  amplfcm,  Baker. 

Common  by  roadsides.     A  Oentral  American   and  West  Indtaa 

species. 

N.  patenSf  Desm. 

Very  common  by  roadsides;  a  fern  which  does  not  require  moistOFB. 
Native  of  Florida,  Texas,  and  Central  America;  not  West  Indian. 

N.  tetragonumj  Hk. 

Confined  to  the  Walsingham  tract,  and  not  common.  It  bekmgs  to 
Central  America,  and  occurs  neither  in  Florida  nor  the  West  Indies. 

X.  villosumy  Presl. 

Pretty  abundant;  one  of  the  ferns  found  in  dry  places.  It  is  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

N.  ThelyptertSy  Desv. 

Found  along  the  north  side  of  P^nbroke  marshy  and  not  elsewhere; 
it  dies  down  in  winter.  It  is  generally  diffused  in  norOiem  latitndes. 
Nephrodium  motley  Desm.,  from  the  West  Indies,  was  planted  out  in 
suitable  places. 

Nephrolepis  exaltataj  Schott. 

Common  among  the  rocks  of  Walsingham  and  elsewhere.  The  species 
belongs  both  to  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Polypodium  elaaticumy  Bich. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  Walsingham  tract,  and  not  very  ccMnmon.  (P. 
cultraium^  WUld.)    A  native  of  Cuba  and  Oentral  America. 

Osmunda  regaUs^  Linn. 

Grows  in  abundance  in  Pembroke  marsh;  not  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  otherwise  a  fern  of  very  wide  range. 
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Osmunda  einmamameaj  Linn. 

Abundant  also  in  Pembroke  marsh.   Native  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Blechnum  oocidentdley  Linn. 
Was  planted  ont  in  suitable  places  in  1877. 

Besides  the  ferns  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  the  writer  in- 
troduced and  cultivated  the  following  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
readily  grown  with  a  little  protection.    The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
fernery  by  self-registering  thermometers  ranged  from  48^  to  87^  in  the 
year:  Anemia  (ULiantifoliOy  Sw.;  Oheilanthea  mioraphylla^  Swartz;  Cystop- 
teris  bulbiferaj Bemh.;  C.fragUiSj  Bemh. ;  Davallia  amleatay  Swartz;  D. 
CdJiarieiMM, Smith;  Dickaania  puncHlobulaj  Hook.;  Oymnogramme  calo 
mdanaSf  Kaulf.;  6.  sulfureay  Desv.;  O.tartarea,  Desv.;  O.tomentosa 
Desv.;  Hemionitispalmatay  Linn.;  Lomaria  gibba,  Labill.;  Onoclea  aensi 
bilii,  Linn,  (which,  however,  did  not  flourish);  Pellcea  Breweri^  Eaton 
P.  kottoto,  Link;  P.  rotundifolia^  Hook.;  Polypodium  aureum^  Linn. 
P. vulture,  Linn,  (brought  from  Lreland);  P.  diver gens^  Hook.;  P.  Dryop 
tent, Linn,  (which  did  not  flourish);  P.marginellumj  Sw.;  Scolapendrium 
trdgtrej  Sm.  (brought  firom  Lreland);  Trichomanes  orispum^  Linn,  (which 
eoald  not  long  be  kept  alive).    This  enumeration  may  have  some  inter- 
est for  future  horticulturists  in  Bermuda. 

II.— Equisetaoe^. 

E^itehm  pahuirej  Linn.t    Jointed  marsh-weed. 
Pembroke  marsh.    Gommon  in  West  Indies  and  United  States. 

nL— Lycopodiaoejb. 

Aibimi  tnguetrum^  Sw. 
Sue,  but  found  about  some  of  the  caves  in  the  Walsingham  tract. 

SdaghMa  Marteimi,  Spreng. 

Foond  in  gardens. 

The  fbOowing  weire  also  Introduced  from  Eew :  S.  Oriffithsiiy  Spreng. ; 
S'/wreatOj  Har.;  8.  hamoMiea^  S.  inaequi/oliumy  S.  Martensii^  var.  and 
^Mfmtferdj  Swarts;  S.  fnUouhsOj  8.  Walliohii  ;  all  of  which  grew  well  in 
s  fernery. 

lY.— Ghabaoks. 


1 


ChanfKtUa,  A.  Br. 
Thia  plint  is  abundant  in  wet  ditches  at  Monut  Langton. 
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y.— HBPATXOJB. 
Jiifij|f0rmaiifita|  sp. 

Sphagniwm  fdXmlnre.    Bog  moss. 

VL— FUHOI. 

The  ixmmonmwibrooJL^Ag^^ 
Bermada.  Th^  weie  to  be  found  in  18B2  near  Pemtaroks  ehuieh- 
yard.  (Mr.  Hnidis,  in  The  liTatoralist  in  Bermoda^  p.  178.)  The  wziter 
has,  however,  never  seen  them  wild.  Th^  were  gxown  at  Moutt  Lang- 
ton  in  an  arlifleial  eave  fhrni  spawn  imported  from  HalifkTy  and  at  times 
pretty  abnndant.  ISieyWii^ofBermoda^aaanofder^havenotxeoeived 
attention. 
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C  AkmiaQmpuiehdlum,Sw^t 52 

C                  •triatum,  Dicks 52 

a  AflMl»  Ambtoa^WiUd 70 

C               eyynormw.  Meiim 70 

C               1-ebbek.WiUd 70 

C             mmeraeantka,M.B 70 

a  AMlyplM  Uioolor,  Hort 106 

C  ACAVTBACBA 05 

a  AckteaoM,  sp 05 

JLArmlfcrhnm  aarenm.  Linn 123 

C.  Admtmrptu  tetotMnnf,  DC 66 

JL  A4i— tnm  cnneatnm,  Langs,  et  Fiach —  122 

C.                   eapfllua  reneris,  Linn 122 

C                    eoocinnnm 122 

C                    caltratom 122 

C.                   TarteyenM 122 

C                   intonnedinm 122 

C                   macrophyUnm 122 

C.                    pedatam 122 

C.                   nnifonne 122 

C.                   tenenim 122 

C.                   trapeslfonne 122 

&  Acatieoa  oampeatris,  Linn 126 

C  AgftT*  AaMicanat  Linn 116 

C.              Jofuiniana^  Sch 116 

C.              If  exicana.  Lam 116 

C              atrlata^Znce 116 

C              vafieKaU,  Hort 116 

A.  Xyl^iMMontAo,  Salm 116 

iL  Afctatem  oooy toidea,  Linn 88 

B.  ICezicannm,  Sweet 88 

C  AOsBtkna  gUnduloaa,  Deaf 56 

B.  AlUasiaL6bbek,fientli,a7n 70 

C.  Aleultea  triloba.  Font 106 

C.  AWmmmdm  SekotHi,  PoU 88 

C  AUmji  Cep*.  Linn 115 

C.  Ilea  ■oeeotriaa,  Lam 116 

1-        ToIfHia,  Lam 116 

&  Akpaeonia  pratenala,  Linn 120 

CAkjil*cetrlodora,Orteg 06 

C  AlfitekBataiia,  Boae Ill 

t.AlthiarMea,CaT 53 

Amaeavtacub 100 

&•  iMmuuia  hjbiidaa,  Lion 100 

^  tinfMBM  apinoaaa,  LtnB 100 

C  iMHTlUt  eqoeatria,  AU 118 

C  AMrjni8  8amianaia,Lln 118 

»>  Aabteda  artaaririgifBHa,  Una 86 

B-Aabnekbatarophjll^lfhlbrg 86 

C-  i«Mp*9MiM,  tp 115 

60 

....           Mkkz 61 

&                      MMmiMm  ThM«-, 61 
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C.  Amygdaltu  amara, 'Rort 71. 

G.                     eommun^,  Linn 71 

C.                      neetarina^W 71 

G.                       Peraica,  Linn 71 

C.  AnanoiM  ialiva,  MiW 112 

C.  Anagallis  arvenais,  Linn 87 

A.  Androi>ogon  schsenanthus,  Linn 121 

C.  Anethnm  graveolens,  Linn 70 

G.  Angelica  Arohangelica,  Cham.  St,  ScU. . .  70 

B.  Anthriflcus  vnlgaria 70 

C.  AntkyUii  Barbajovit,  Linn CO 

C.  Anthurium  eordifoUum^  Kth 115 

C.  AnHgonon  leptoput.  Hook  &.  An 100 

AXOICACKJB 47 

C.  Anona  Cherimolia,  Mill 47 

C.              mnricata.  Linn 47 

C.              reticulata,  Linn 47 

G.               Bqaamosa,  Linn 47 

B.  tripetala,  Ait,  B3rn  . . .  .< 47 

G.  Apium  graveolens,  Linn 80 

leptophyllnm,  F.  M.,  Byn HO 

Petroeelinum,  Linn.,  syn 80 

Apoctkejb 88 

C.  Arachls  hyjragoea,  Linn 04 

Araliacrjb 80 

C.  Aralia  Gui^oylia,  Kort 80 

C.  Arauearia  BidweUii,  Hook 100 

Ardisia  aeutnintUa,  Willd 87 

G.                 humilU  Vahl 87 

C.  Ar§ea  Catechu,  Linn 114 

B.  Arenaria  serpyllifolia 51 

A.  Argemono  Mexicana,  Linn 47 

C.  ArgffroMnumandroiixmifoHuin 66 

AKIBTOLOCBIACEiE 108 

C.  Aristolochia  trilobata,  Linn 108 

Aboidbjb 114 

B.  Artemisia  tennifolia,  Willd.,  syn 84 

C  Artoearput  ineita,  Linn 108 

C.  inUgrifolia,l,\nn.J 108 

A.  Anmdinaria  teota,  Mhlbrg 120 

.C.  Amndo  Donaz,  Linn 120 

Aschynomene,  sp 68 

AnCLBPIADBJB 80 

A.  Asdepias  onrassarica,  Linn 80 

B.  niMa,Linn 80 

A.  Ascymm  Cnix-Andre«B,  Linn 5^. 

hypericoides,  Linn.,  ayn 5L 

C.  Atparagtu  NataUnnf^Hovt 115 

C.                    offlcinalifl,  Linn lU 

A.  Aspidinm  capense,  Willd 124 

C.  Aspleninm 124 

C.                    anritom 124 

C.                    cicntarinm 124 
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Aspleniam  crennlatam,  Fries 123 

dentatum,  Linn 123 

Fabianam 124 

firmnm 124 

myriophyliuiu,  Presl 123 

NiduB 124 

•  trichomanes,  Linn 123 

*  Tivipamni 124 

Aiitcr  trifolinni,  Lina 84 

Astrocarynm  nnrcuin,  Griseb 113 

Atriplex  cristata,  U.B 101 

AURAlCTACBilS 

Arena  satica,  Linn 122 


Avicennia  nitida.  Linn 

tomeDtoHH,  Linn.,  syn. . . 

Azalea  viscota,  Linn 

Baocliarin  halimifolia,  Linn.,  syn  . . 

hetorophylla,  H.  R  K . . . 

BaL8AMIXE;E 

liaUanwearpon  brerifoHum,  Cbois 


97 
97 
8C 
84 
84 

66 


A 

C. 
C. 


Ilarnbuaa  vulgaris,  "NVendl 120 

IJutataa  Eduliii,  Clioia 90 

Bauhinia  parvillora,  Vabl 69 

Vahlii,  Wirrht 69 

Beaumontia  grandiflora,  Wall 89 

Brconiace^ 77 

Begonia  fucbsioideH,  Hook 77 

hydrocotylifolia.  Jirah 77 

Rex,  Trit 7. 77 

ulmifolia,  WUUl 77 

Benthamia  fragihera,  Lindl 81 

Beta  vulgaris,  Linn  101 

Bidcus  Unu-autluiH,  "NV.  var.  discoidens. . .  83 

r.K  ;xoNi  ACE.*: 95 

Bij:n<inia  capreolata,  Liuu 95 

Billbitrgia  faritioita,  Ilort 112 

tinctoria,  Mart 112 

Biota  Nepnttlernfijf,  Endl  109 

orieiitaliff,  Don 109 

BixixiK.^: 50 

Jiixa  Orellana,  Linn 50 

BUchnum  occideiitale,lAun  125 

Bli'ffh ia  finpida,  K(i;n 02 

Ii<»«rliavia  urecta,  Linn 99 

iiohni.-i  ia  cylimlrica.  Willd 102 

Bonibax  Coiba.  Linn 53 

BOKA»JIXK-K 91 

l>(>in;;o  otli«inalis,  Linn 91 

Horrnia  hrvi»,  (Jrinrb 82 

lUiiTiibiu  arbon'rtconM,  DC 83 

put«8cenH,  DC,  syn 83 

Bougainrillra  ttpectalfiliii,  Willd 99 

(jUilra 99 

Bouksingavltia  hateWndcs,  H.  B 101 

BranKica  hot  rift  ijt 48 

enpitata 48 

oleracea,  Linn 48 

BaoMELiACK.f: 112 

I).  Broxcnea  grandic.ep$,  Jarq 09 

C.  Bnipmonsia  8iiavo<dcn«.  Willd 92 

I),  Brun/fUia  A  merieana,  Linn 92 

i\  Bryttphyllum  eab/einum,  Salisb 73 

C.  Bu<ldl«ia  Ncomda,  Roxb 94 

CACTKiE 77 

Cactus.    See  OpAitia,  Sw. 
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B. 
A. 
A. 
C. 
B. 
A. 
C. 
C. 
A. 

C. 
C. 
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C. 

B. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
B. 

c. 
c. 

A. 
B. 
C. 

C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

c. 
c. 


A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
C. 


C. 
C. 
C. 
A. 
C. 

A. 
C. 

B. 


Caocns  ElaU,  Snr 6 

GUliesii^Wan « 

Ctesalpiuia  paloherrima,  8w 6 

CiVif^iiu  ^di<2Q^  Sprang 6 

Gakile  equalls,  Herit 4 

maritima,  Scop 4 

Cktladium 11 

CaUunintha  Ncpcta,  Linn ( 

Callicarpa  fcrmglnea,  Sw i 

Calophyllnm  calaba,  Jacq ! 

Camettiajaponiea^  Itinn i 

Canavalia  obtuaifolia,  DC < 

CAXKACB.G II 

Canna  coccinea.  Ait 11 

eilulis,  Ker II 

indica,  Linn V 

lutea.  Ait I' 

Caitakidacb^ ' 

Capparis  toralosa,  Swarts ' 

Capraria  bitlora,  Linn ) 

CAPRIFOLIACBiE ' 

Caprifolium  Italicam,R.S ' 

sempervirans,  Michx 

Capeella  Burta-peutorig,  Mob 

Capsicum  annunni,  Linn 

frutescfns,  Linn 

Cardiosperranm  Ilalicacabnm,  Linn 

Carica  Papa} a,  Linn. 

Carludoviea  palmata^  R.P 1 

CAUYOriIYLLE.B 

Caryota  Cummingii,  Lodd 1 

Casparea  jwrrecta,  Ktb 

Cassia  bacillari?,  Linn 

bicapKuhM'ip,  Linn 

Corj/mbosa,  Lam 

Cassia  listula,  Linn 

;;)aiica.  Lam 

li<;:ti»t T  ina,  Linn 

occidcntali.*),  Linn 

Casiakive.t: 1 

Cattiiiuina  e<inim>ti folia,  Linn,  f 1 

Catalpa  corallodendron,  syn 

C  klaktk  ack.e 

i^ KL^ I PE.T.I    ..............................       ' 

Celtis  niisBiMHippionsia,  Bosc 1 

occidcntalis,  Linn.,  syn 1 

Cenohrus  erbiuatiis,  Linn 1 

tribuloidoH,  Linn ^ 

Centaurea  gijmnocarpa,  Moris,  and  Not.. 

('cnlranthus  macrosyphon,  Bots 

Coutn>»onia  Vir:;inianura,  Bentb 

(\>ra8tiuni  viMcoauui,  Linn 

Coratonia  tiliqua,  Linn 

( .'  Ell  A'r< )  rii  Y  lle^ 1 

Cerbera  Thooctia,  Linn.,  syn 

CereuH  frrandilioruH,  Mill 

t  rian jjularis,  Ilaw 

Ceitrvm  parqni,  Linn 

Cbamarops  Palmetto,  Micbx ' 

Chflirophyllnm  sativum,  Gaertn 

CllARACE-E   ^ 

Cliara  fiBtida,  A.Br ^ 

Cboirantbus  Cbeiri,  Linn 

CiiRsoroniKJE  ^ 

Chenopodium  ambrosioidet,  Linn ^ 
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inm  mlbam,  Linn lui 

antbelmintioom,  Linn 101 

racamosa,  Linn 81 

rcBO,  Sw 120 

mSwieUnia,  DC 59 

anna  pellooarpna,  Meyer 70 

im  aareoiD,  F6e,  syn 

cllam  Cainito,  Lion 87 

icbo,  Liuu ItU 

I  Intybaa,  Liun 83 

maritima,  Linn 85 

Ion  qnailrangnlare,  Linn 97 

rulsptriA 77 

raatium,  Linn 57 

[aradia,  Loist 57 

litblia,  Poir 57 

;nmanu8,  Linn 57 

itta.Ili8!io 50 

aonam,  lUaao 50 

iiea,  Linn 57 

»ili8,  Lour 57 

omoaua,  Kia  et  Poit 57 

lOMtitna,  Meyor,  ayn 50 

Ijpiria,  Kissu 57 

rvlor,  Blum 61 

ri/oliua,  Linn 50 

xgpelienris,  Llun 50 

ifoliut,  Linn    . .   50 

ccidentale,  Schrald 119 

rirginiona,  Liiin 46 

Tackmanni,  Hort 40 

ngens,  WUU 49 

fH-ioan,  n.  B 39 

ron  cnpitatum,  Schnm.  &,  Ton*.  97 

aculeatuDi,  Gr 97 

raailiana,  Arrab 65 

cmatea,  Linn 65 

rui«n#,  Cav 80 

platyclada.  Hook 100 

nvifera,  Linn 100 

ifera,  Linn 114 

ilrura,  Linn 82 

08 

eaculenta,  Scbott. 115 

Aaiatica,  Brongn 60 

iMfreteens,  hian 67 

iCAl 74 

(KJB 119 

la  afnttrio,  Ktb 110 

cayenncnaia,  Ricb 119 

B 83 

I 108 

tia  erectoa  Jacq 74 

rafcemosna,  Linn.,  ajrn 74 

JLACSJB 90 

loa  aagittifoliaa,  ayn 91 

bido.  Willd,  ayo 84 

Qbigua,  BC.,  ayn 84 

mcUU,  Rets 58 

besUiUK  Linn 91 

tMffut^foUa,  Ucri 118 

m  MtiTiuB,  Llim 79 
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ColtNACE^ 80 

C.  Comus  strieta,  Lam 80 

Ckassulace-b 73 

C.  Cratu'ffug  pyraeantha,  Pera 72 

B.  Crepia  lyrata,  Frocl   83 

C.  Crctcfniia  Cujete,  Linn 95 

C.  Ciinum  cruentum,  Ker 118 

C.  Crotou  AnfjuttifoUum,  UoTt   106 

C.                Curnatug,\A\ 106 

('.                 (liaioldr,  Itirh 106 

C.                niaritimum,  Walt 106 

C                pietuin,  Hovt 108 

(>.                tenceum,  M-nWiy 106 

C.                vfttiegatam,  Forsk 106 

C.                xindulatum 106 

CKUClFKUiE 48 

C.  Cryptomeria  eUgant,  Vcitcb 110 

C.  Cucumis  Melo,  Linn  .. 
C.  Ciicumis  HiitivuH,  Linn 

CUCUU1JITACK.« 

C.  ('ucurbit.i  Pt'po,  Linn. 

C. 

C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 


77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 


I  i 


C. 
C. 

c. 

B. 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


Melopepo,  Linn 

inoscliata,  Linn 

Citrullua,  Linn. ,  ayn 

Cupania  fiilva,  Mart Cl 

Ciipre.-8U8  fiinobri!*,  Endl 109 

/,ajr/fo»iana,  Mutt 109 

Tnacrocarpo,  Hart w 109 

tnrulosa.  Limb 1 09 

CYCADEiK 110 

,  Cycaa  n^volutn,  Thunb 110 

Cydonia  viilirariH,  Pers 73 

,  Cyhara  Cardunculus,  Linn  — fc3 

Cynodon  Dactylon,  Pcra 120 

Cypeuace.e 110 

Cyperua  altoinifjliua,  Linn 119 

flexuo.sug,  Vabl 119 

rotunduR,  Linn 119 

Cyrtanthera  rnge  ',  TTort  .   90 

Cyrlanthus  catalpa'/olia,  Nees 117 

C4 
85 
02 
92 
92 
92 
92 
79 
43 
09 
64 
64 
73 
01 
91 


Cytiim*  Laburnum,  Linn     

Dahlia  svper/l'ia.  Ait 

Dutur.i  List U08.1 

ni^tcl 

A.  Stramonium,  Linn 

C.  Buaveoleus,  II.  B 

B.  Tatula,  Linn 

C.  Daueut  Carota,  Linn 

C.  Dtlpbinium 

A.  Dosmantbna  virgatns,  Willd.,  syn 

C.  Deamodium  ^rvr.mH,  Linn    

A.  virgatum,  Desv 

C.  Deiitzia  scnlira,  Thunb  . .   

A.  Dlcbondra  Carolinensia,  Michx 

A.  Dlcbondra  repens,  Foret 

C.  Dieffenhaehia  teguine,  Scbott 1 15 

C.  Digitaria  aetigora,  Rtb 121 

C.  DimocarpiiB  Litcbi.  Lour 62 

DiOSCORE.S 113 

C.  Dioscorea  aativa,  Linn 113 

C.  lutea,Meyer 113 

C.  Diotpyrot  Mabola,  iloxh 87 

C.  DioBpyroa  virginiana,  Linn 87 
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C,  DipUraeanlhut  afinlt.  Hum 

A.  Iiedi.'caiiiltia  lri(n^l» 

A^  Dodunan nngoBtlfaUii,  Lohl,  iyn  .,.._«,, 

A.  OodoDiMi  vUcou,  Linn  

C.  /MuAu  £aUaa,  LLhd 

C.  DnHsiu&uatmlii.yanKSpIhniCalnlo- 


u  tiMTnlnnlKI-liiii  .. 
■  Plamlerl,Ltiin.... 


ZatnuXM  - .. 
'..  Bthtnrla  jilitiifinta.  DO..  »«r.  nM 

AllHi,naiu1i.it3'II  

LEcllpUB»otit.LiiiD   

itiilr)  Jiuiq.,1 


EntadatcarLdtna,^aib 

BlJCITHEIACIt.lI 

EqniwIHm  p^uitn^  (r)  Linn 

Enmthtnmm  AnaimiaM,iLtti.-. 
jntloAilhiM.  Andr . . . 

Erignni  ■nimnn.  Uiid..>jii 

DoQirkiuia,  Linn 

ciiRiiitennla.  Linn 

trtTullam,  WQld 

PbUs'lclphlsutu.  Linn    .. 

qiivrdfollt,  Lam 

BrfobotrfaJ>tiotiloii,Ll1idl  -....,., 
Etuxlundrou  iiDtViic1UD*u)D.DC.,liy 

Biyttrifia  oo/m,  Thunlj      .  

Crli.,a.)(«:il,  Llim 

corallwIfudroD,  Mnu.... 


Krj-ibriM  w 


1d<I1ci,  (t)Liun... 
TrlutliM,  Willrl ., 


vMi.Jiu,  LnUll 

ruii^tra,  Sioitb... 

£ucl(ari(^ni(uaiiiEa,Lladl 

EuetimU  tigia.AM 

EugMilB«iUl»ria,  Pdlf 


Ulr-L>-lli,Lain..  1^... 


Enonjinnii  Jh[kriI(ui.  Linn 

EnptMrlnm  «DjialdMi,  VaU 

foinlcaliniDia.WIUd... 

KurHOBniACE.G . . . 

BupharblBlniiira[la,Laniok 

Cniiddalirum,  Trew 


h  i-Uiropbrnii,  Ling 

bTprriclfalla.  L^n  ... 
Jaqniturfiara,  Uoak... 
miK>iilBU,  Ltnn 


I.  fVcwoMWa.  Uiq 

I.  ekulliu.  raxb 

I.  JYllundiarBynnuwra.  Coon 

:.  FUtcmTtinprmi/iOui,  ILB 

Bavumteki.  Bvrit 

:..  Fnoiciiliiiii  dal«,  B.  U 

Tuli^ar^  Qaart.,  lya., 

V.  FMMMrraponilijM,  Pair 

:.  FDOroiu)-«glgBiil*«,T«lt 

!.  iVoffroWa  m'rjriniaim,  Sbtk 

I.  Fu<:h■lacaocia(^>.  Linn 

FUtUBIlCXA 


CordmiajiarldA  L 


nWifa,  HoDk 

GMteHca  munlaln,  Saw .. 

oblic|iu\HBw 

Gniuiia ipeudiuu.  ILK 

GnuncoKlneii,  Fn» 


ID  dluMldD 


1.  GlycMmb  GlMIUla.  LiBdL.  V 
praUpbyltt,CuT.. 

CooaMnicEx         

I.  Caujptain  nCniM 


Urdeni  hflUl,  TJub  ^ . .  - 

Ilidyehiiitu  tpuiimam,  VTtU  . . 

Ui'df  mruni  onubrycbii,  W 

Ucllimliiia  nDDauii 

lulwruM*.  Lino 

Hrliotroiiluni  cimiuTlcam.  LI 

HnDPTvcalliafiilTn,  Linn --.--.. 
Hi'tpMUa  DionDlnn.  H.  B 

mblKBii  ItencrulUiuiiu 

Coaptrii.  Bert... 

pwidiflDrai,  Mlrhi... 
eKul.ntiu,  LUin  
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Malpighiacks 65 

C.  Mnlplghia  punicifolia,  Linn 56 

C.  setosa,  Spr 55 

HALVACEiB 52 

C.  Mummea  AmericAua,  Linn 52 

C.  Mnngifera indica,  Linn 63 

C  liarauta  anindinaceo,  Linn Ill 

C.  Marrubium  vulgare,  Linn 98 

Mariinezia  caryotac/olia,  H.  B 114 

C.  Hathiola  incaDa,  R.  Br 49 

C.  Mnuraudia  Barclay  ana,  Bot  Reg 94 

C.  semperflorens,  Jacq.,  var.  £ . .  94 

B.  Meileola  Virginica,  Linn 117 

B.  Medicago  denticulata,  Willd 63 

B.  lupiilina,  Linn 63 

B.  niaculata,  TVilld 63 

B.  muricata,  AH 63 

Meliacf.^: 85 

C.  Melia  Azedarncb,  Linn 58 

C.  Mclianthus  major,  Linn 55 

B.  Melilutus  nibn,  Eocli 64 

B.  officinalis,  Linn 64 

B.  pnrviflora,  Desf 64 

C.  Melissa  ealamintha,  Linn 98 

C.  officinalis,  Linn 98 

C  Melocactus  communis,  DC 77 

B.  Mentha  arvcurtis,  LiDD 98 

B.  rot undifolia,  Linn 98 

B.  viiidis,  Liun 98 

B.  Menmrialis  annua,  Linn 107 

Metembrianthemum,  sp 78 

C.  annacrforma,  Jjinn 78 

C.  eandcnt,  Uaw 78 

C.  canlfgceng.  Haw ,...  79 

C.  deprcxHiun 78 

C.  edulig,  Liun 78 

C  emarjiiiatum,  lAnii 79 

C  heterophifllu  m .  Ilaw 78 

C.  inuUlflorum,Tii\vf 78 

C.  tnuricatum,  Ilaw 70 

C.  rhomboideuin,  Salm 79 

C.  subinaeaywm 79 

C.  tenui/olium,  Linn 79 

C.  uncatvin,  Sa\m 78 

C.  uncinatum,  Linn 79 

C.  vafjinatHtu,  Haw 78 

C.  violaeum,  DC 79 

C.  Mimosa  pudira,  Linn 69 

C.  Mirabilis  dichotonia,  Linn 99 

C.  Jalapa,  Linn 99 

A.  Montia  fontana,  Linn 51 

MouEif:  or  Mokac  e.b 102 
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THE  MAMMALS  OF  BERMUDA. 


Paucity  of  species,  as  regards  mammalian  life  on  oceanic  islands,  is 
a  £act  well  known  to  all  observers;  nor  can  the  circamstance  create  any 
degree  of  snrprise  when  we  become  cognizant  of  tbe  complete  isolation 
of  sack  i>08itions  from  any  continent,  their  small  area,  and  recent 
origin. 

Tbe  Bermudas  present  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  thore- 
Ibre  the  present  meagre  list  will  not  excite  astonishment,  especially 
when  their  peculiar  formation  and  density  of  population  are  taken  into 

aeeonnt. 

Order  CHEIROPTERA. 

Family  VBSPBRTILIONID^. 

SOOTOPHILUS  NOOTIVAaANS,  LOC. 

^^Silver-haired  Bat^ 

Only  one  speoimen  of  this  Bat  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Ber- 
mndas.    It  was  taken  alive  near  Hamilton  on  the  8th  of  October,  1850. 

Its  geographical  range  on  the  North  American  continent  extendSi 
aeeording  to  Allen,*  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  Mm  tax  north  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

Lasiubus  oiNEBBns,  Allen. 

^^Hoary  Bat.^ 

«i 

Aooorduig  to  the  observations  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hurdis,  of 
Soiithamptoni  England,  who  passed  fourteen  years  ui>on  the  islands  in 
«i  official  capadty,  and  during  that  lengthy  period  was  a  close  observer 
ef  the  habits  of  all  animals  which  came  under  his  notice,  only  two 
gpcdfw  of  Bat  are  known  to  visit  the  Bermudas,  and  that  usually  in 
the  aotamn  and  eaily  months  of  winter.  The  present  species  is  observed 
orranimially  at  dusk  during  the  autumn  months  hawking  about  accord- 


of  Ihe  Bsti  of  North  Amerioft.    By  H.  Allen,  M.  D.,  aast.  Borg.  U.  8.  A. 
fu4i. 
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ing  to  its  nataie  in  searoh  of  iiiBeats;  bat  as  it  is  never  seen  except  at 
that  particolar  season  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  resident^  but  merely 
blown  across  the  ocean  by  those  violent  northwest  gales  which  also 
nsoally  bring  nombers  of  birds  fh>m  the  American  continenti 

The  geographical  range  of  this  species  appears  to  extend  all  over  the 
continent  of  America  north  of  MexicO|  extending  as  fiv  north  as  Bed 
Biver  Settlement  in  British  North  America. 

Order  CETACEA. 

There  are  two  species  of  Whales  now  frequenting  the  sea  snrroonding 
the  Bermudas,  in  spring  and  early  snmmer,  and  th^  are  doubtless  the 
same  which  visited  the  group  in  the  earliest  tunes  of  which  we  possess 
a  record.  Jourdan*  has  the  first  account  of  Whales  being  observed 
there  in  1610. 

<<  There  are  also  great  plentie  whales  which  I  conceive  are  very  easie 
to  be  killed  for  they  come  so  usually  and  ordinarilie  to  the  shore  that 
wee  heard  them  oftentimes  in  the  night  abed  and  have  seen  many  ot 
them  neare  the  shoare  in  the  day  time." 

In  Smith's  <<  History  of  Yirginia"  (1616),  we  also  find  mention  of 

Whales  at  the  Bermudas  during  the  months  of  January,  F^bmaiy,  and 

March. 
Again,  in  the  ^^Gonstitucons  and  Instructions  to  Mr.  Daniel  Tucker 

now  chosen  Deputie  Connor  for  the  Somer  Islands  given  by  the  Gone- 

nor  and  Gompanie  of  the  Gittye  of  London  for  the  said  Plantacon'^ 

(1616),  allusion  is  made  to  them. 

^^As  touchinge  the  whale  flshinge  we  would  have  you  observe  tba^ 
we  have  sent  John  Headland  our  chief  harpeneere,  Henry  Hughes  his 
mate,  and  others  of  his  ginge  (gang)  to  whose  assistance  we  ioyne  Mr. 
Wilmott  as  skillful  in  that  buisness,  with  such  others  to  help  as  yea 
shall  appointe  thereto.  And  that  you  omitt  noe  tyme  at  yor  first  com* 
minge  thither  to  sett  upon  that  worke,  consideringe  that  the  whale 
fishinge  will  be  soe  neare  spent  before  you  shall  come  thither." 

It  is  therefore  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  one  or  more 
species  of  these  marine  mammals  regularly  visited  the  islands  every 
spring,  and  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  identify  those  species  from  the 
descriptions  given  by  early  writers,  which  are  fortonatdy  suflScieDtly 
expressive  to  permit  of  such  determination. 

*  A  Plain  deacription  of  the  Baimodas,  now  oaUed  Sommer  IhuidSy  with  themamier 
of  their  disoonexie  muio  1609.    By  Sylyaniu  Jonidan.    London,  IdS. 
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Family  BAL^NID^. 

Etbal^na  cisabcttca,  and  others. 
Common  Whale.     Right  Whale.    Cape  Whale.    Humpback^  &c. 

The  Kip:ht  Whale  is  the  only  species  wliich  may  be  called  a  regular 
migrant  to  the  shores  of  the  Bermudas,  and  its  occurrence  there  opens 
up  a  very  interesting  source  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  individuals 
annaally  visiting  the  islands  really  come  from  the  north  and  return 
thither,  or  merely  pass  their  existence  in  mid- Atlantic,  and  resort  for 
some  reason  to  the  gronp  with  their  young  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
niary,  March,  April,  May,  and  June. 

Now,  first  as  to  the  identification  of  this  species  with  that  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (Boyal 
Society  of  London)  for  1668  appears  a  communication  from  Eichard 
Norwood,  who  was  the  first  person  to  survey  the  islands  and  divide 
tiiem  into  shares.    It  is  dated — 

"  Bebmtjda,  June  18, 1667. 
''The  killing  of  whales,  it  hath  been  formerly  attempted  in  vain,  but 
within  these  two  or  three  years,  in  the  spring  time  and  fair  weather, 
they  take  sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  in  a  day.  They  are  less,  I  hear, 
than  those  in  Greenland,  but  more  quick  and  lively;  so  that  if  they  be 
struck  in  deep  water  they  presently  make  into  the  deep  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  boat  is  in  danger  of  being  haled  down  after  them  if  they 
eat  Dot  the  rope  in  time.  Therefore  they  usually  strike  them  in  shoal 
witer.  They  haye  very  good  boats  for  that  purpose,  manned  with  six 
I;  oan,  such  as  they  can  row  forwards  or  backwards  as  occasion  requir- 
^  They  row  up  gently  to  the  whale,  and  so  he  will  scarcely  shun 
them,  and  when  the  harpineer,  standing  ready  fitted,  sees  his  oppor- 
tooity,  he  strikes  his  harping-iron  into  the  whale  about  or  before  the 
Ads  ratlier  than  towards  the  tayle.  Now,  the  harping-irons  are  like 
thoie  whidi  are  usual  in  England  in  striking  porpoises,  but  singular 
food  metal,  that  will  not  break,  but  wind,  as  they  say,  about  a  man's 
Ittod.  To  the  harping-irou  is  made  fast  a  strong  lythe  rope,  and  into 
tlie  socket  of  that  iron  is  pi;it  a  staff,  which,  when  the  whale  is  struck, 
<»nies  oat  of  the  socket,  and  so  when  the  whale  is  something  quiet  they 
hale  up  to  Um  l^  the  rope,  and,  it  may  be,  strike  into  him  another 
barping-iron,  or  lance  him  with  lances  in  staves  till  they  have  killed 
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warp;  it  bled  freely.    It  came  to  the  shore  the  next  day,  but  was  not 
captured.    The  cub  will  yield  aboat  5}  barrels  of  oil." 

The  adult  whales,  when  strack  near  shore,  often  lead  their  captors  a 
long  chase— sometimes  as  much  as  7  or  8  miles  oat  to  sea — and  even 
then  the  warp  has  to  be  cut  to  save  the  boat.    But  when  taken  they 
amply  recompense  their  lucky  captors  for  their  trouble,  yielding  in 
some  cases  from  60  to  70  barrels  of  oil.    When  these  large  whales  are 
towed  to  shore  the  vast  qaantity  of  blood  escaping  from  their  wounds 
attracts  numbers  of  sharks,  some  of  very  large  size,  which  mntilate  the 
body  and  devour  mach  of  the  meat.    This  well-known  habit  of  the 
(harks  is  sometimes  tamed  to  profitable  account  by  the  colored  boat- 
■en,  who  take  what  is  left  of  the  body  of  a  whale,  after  the  process  of 
^^ffinehing"  has  been  gone  through,  outside  the  reefs,  and  let  it  remain 
IB  a  bait    Several  boats  will  join  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  having 
experienced  spearsmen  on  board,  who,  at  every  opportunity,  spear  a 
Itfge  shark  which,  in  its  turn,  is  converted  into  oil  which  is  of  particu- 
lar commercial  value. 

There  are  some  curious  habits  indulged  in  by  this  species  of  whale, 
known  to  the  islanders,  but  perhaps  none  can  be  accounted  so  singular 
ttd  remarkable  as  that  of  the  animal  leaping  completely  out  of  water 
to  ttie  height  of  several  feet.  A  naval  officer  has  placed  on  record  an 
iBBtaiee  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  as  follows :  ^^  While  we  were 
ifijig  on  oar  oars,  in  a  cutter  belonging  to  the  Leander,  frigate,  in  Mur- 
^M  Anchorage,  off  Saint  George's  Island,  during  the  winter  of  1802-3, 
^beheld one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in  the  world.  A  whale 
whieh  had  by  some  means  got -inside  the  reef,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
^itrieate  itself  from  its  uncomfortable  position,  and  perhaps  provoked  at 
^  bdng  able  to  disentangle  itself  from  the  sharp  coral  reefs,  or  for 
^1^  other  reason,  suddenly  made  a  spring  out  of  the  sea.  So  complete 
^tbis  enormous  leap,  that  for  an  instant  he  was  seen  fairly  up  in  the 
^)hia  horizontal  position,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface,  not  much 
^^  I  should  think  of  half  his  own  breadth.  His  back,  therefore, 
^^  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height  over  our 
^^^^  While  in  its  progress  upwards,  there  really  appeared  in  its 
Wng  some  touch  of  the  vivacity  which  belongs  to  a  trout  or  salmon 
''mooting  out  of  the  water.  The  whale,  however,  fell  back  again  on  the 
^  witti  all  the  clumsiness  imaginable,  like  a  huge  log  thrown  on  its 
'"^Midaide;  and  with  such  a  thundering  crash  as  made  all  hands  stare  in 
**teiiiah]ii6oL    Total  demolition,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  fate  of 
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oar  party  had  the  whale  taken  hiB  leap  one  minute  sooner,  for  be  would 
then  have  fiEdlen  plomp  on  the  boat  The  waves  oansed  by  tlie  splash 
of  the  monster  spread  over  half  the  anohorage,  nor,  if  tlie  Leander  her- 
self had  blown  up,  could  the  effect  have  extended  moeh  ftarthw.* 

Scoresbji  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Arctic  Whale  Fisheiy,  oorrob- 
orates  this  cnrions  habit>,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
indispatable  tact. 

This  whale  appears  to  have  been  the  victim  of  assaoltfrom  flie  Bwoid* 
fish  {Xiphias  gladius)  and  Thresher  {Alcpiai  tmljpet)  in  days  of  yoce,  as 
as  we  glean  from  the  pages  of  an  old  writer  on  the  Bermudas.* 

<<I  forbeare  to  speake  what  a  sorte  of  whales  wee  have  scene  haid 
aboaedtheshoarefoUowed  sometime  by  theSwordBlshand  the  Thveaiieri 
the  sport  whereof  was  not  unpleasant.  The  sword-flsh|  with  his  shaipe 
and  needle  flnne  pricking  him  into  the  belly  when  he  would  sinks  and 
&11  into  the  sea;  and  when  hee  startled  vpward  from  his  wounds,  the 
Thresher  with  his  large  Fins  (like  Flayles)  beating  him  aboue  water. 
The  example  whereof  giues  vs  (saith  Ouiedus)  to  vnderatand,  that  in 
the  selfe  same  perile  and  danger  doe  men  line  in  this  mortall  Ulto^ 
in  is  no  certaine  security  neither  in  high  estate  nor  low.* 

And  this  account  is  borne  out  by  a  farther  statement  to  the 
effect,  made  by  another  eye-witness  about  the  same  date. 

^'  Whales  there  are  in  great  store  at  that  time  of  the  yeare  when  they 
come  in,  which  time  of  their  comming  is  in  Febmarie  and  tarry  till 
June.  Likewise  there  commeth  in  two  other  fishes  with  them,  but  audi 
as  the  whale  had  rather  bee  without  there  companie;  one  is  called  a 
Sword-fish,  the  other  a  Threasher;  the  sword-fish  swimmes  vnder  the 
whale  and  pricketh  him  vpward;  the  Threasher  keepeth  aboue  him,  and 
with  a  mightye  great  thing  like  vnto  a  flayle  hee  so  bangeth  the  whale, 
that  he  will  roare  as  thoagh  it  thundered,  and  doth  giue  him  such  blowes 
with  his  weapon  that  you  would  tbinke  it  to  be  a  cracke  of  great  shot.'' 

The  Bight  Whale  will  sometime  become  playful  with  its  young,  toss- 
ing it  out  of  water  time  after  time,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fiust 
that  they  are  more  prone  to  indulge  in  this  pastime  during  bright  moon- 
light nights,  coming  close  in  near  the  edge  of  the  reefe  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  and  exhibiting  their  exploits  within  fhll  view  of  per- 
sons on  shore. 

*''ParoluM  Hifl  Pilgrimes,"  vol.  iv,  London,  1G85.  The  ninth  book,  oh«p.  tI:  <«A 
trne  repertory  of  the  wraoke,  and  redemption  of  Sir  ThomM  Qatee,  KDlght;  rpoo, 
»nd  ftom  the  leUndt  of  the  Bermadae:  his  oomming  to  YUginiai  Mid  tha  ettate  of 
''hat  Colonie  then,  and  ailer,  vnder  the  gonemment  of  the  Lord  La  Wambb,  Jaly  U^ 

10.    Written  by  Wiluam  Stbacht,  Eaqoin.* 
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Some  of  the  larger  whales  when  captured  are  found  to  be  infested 
extemallyby  parasites,  among  others  the  well-known  cimj^e  {Balanii8)j 
which,  from  the  large  size  some  of  the  specimens  attain,  must  have  been 
in  9iiu  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  flesh  of  this  whale,  especially  that  of  the  cub,  is  often  sold  for 
food,  and  is  considered  a  treat  by  the  families  of  the  fishermen  and  labor- 
ers, who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  tlie 
vendors  of  butchers'  meat  and  poultry.  We  cannot,  however,  coincide 
with  the  statements  of  those  who  declare  it  impossible  to  tell  a  whale- 
steak  firom  a  beef  one,  when  properly  cooked,  for  the  oily  nature  of  the 
sabstaace  cannot  wholly  be  obliterated  under  any  circumstances,  and 
never  fidls  to  afford  the  palate  of  the  most  ordinary  taster  a  clew  to  its 
origin. 

The  migrations  of  this  whale,*  as  far  as  the  North  Atlantic  is  con- 
cerned, are  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained,  as  evinced  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  M.  F.  Maury,  who  aflQrms  that  "the  Right  Wbalo 
does  not  cross  the  equator  or  reach  so  low  a  latitude  as  Bermuda  in  the 
West  Atlantic,  although  it  does  so  on  the  side  of  Madeira."  A  very 
general  belief  prevails  that  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  pre- 
sent an  impassable  barrier  to  the  southward  progress  of  the  Bight 
Whale,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  although  the  presence  of  this 
species  has  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bermudas  ever  since 
the  islands  were  first  colonized,  as  well  as  to  American  whalers  for 
many  years,  its  mode  of  reaching  that  i)osition  has  not  been  properly 
investigated.  The  fiact  of  its  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its  southward 
migration,  and  also  on  its  return  to  the  north,  has  been  well  known  to 
all  traders  between  northern  parts)  and  the  West  Indies  ever  since  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  establisht'd;  but  we  are  unaware  of  any 
fmblished  statements  having  appeared  to  such  effect  until  Col.  Drum- 
mond  Hay,  President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Perthshire,  (Scot- 
land), who  wasqoartered  with  his  regiment,  the  Forty-second  Highland- 
ers, Ibr  some  years  upon  the  islands,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
tame  in  investigating  their  natural  history,  in  a  paper  on  <^  Migration," 
which  he  recently  reail  before  his  society,  thus  alluded  to  the  matter: 
^One  eq>ecial  instance  which  1  will  take  is  that  of  the  Greenland  Whale 


*OwiuK  to  \\i»  coufoHiou  iu  local  iioiiii'iiclaMire  ho  |ir«ivalent  in  i3ermuda,  the 
vrit«r  biia  failed  to  dincnojiuate  between  the  Ki^^ht  Whaler  and  Hump-backs  and 
the  Buwbeail,  which  newr  ranges  h«)  far  south. — Editor. 
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(B.  tnysticetus)^  which,  with  the  same  legalarity  as  the  swallow,  comes  to 
Britain,  visits  the  warm  seas  of  the  Bermada  Islands,  where  I  have  no- 
ticed them  in  large  numbers,  arriving  regularly  about  the  last  week  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  remaining  till  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  sometimes  a  little  later ;  those  firequenting  the  shallow  waters 
being  the  cow-whales  with  their  young,  the  bulls  probably  keeping  in 
the  deeper  waters  outside  the  reefs.  While  sailing  from  Bermuda  to 
Kova  Scotia,  in  the  month  of  June,  I  observed  large  troops  of  the  blow 
or  true  whale,  all  heading  to  the  north,  no  doubt  on  their  way  from  the 
Bermudas  and  the  warmer  seas." 

It  being,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  that  the  Bight  Whale  does  pass 
through  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its  southern  migration  to  the  Bermudas,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  the  animal  is  submitted  to  a 
higher  degree  of  temperature  while  passing  through  the  stream  than  it 
is  while  inhabiting  the  waters  of  Bermuda,  in  which  it  passes  some  four 
months  of  its  existence  regularly  every  year.  We  are  fortunately  able 
to  give  reliable  information  upon  this  subject,  having  during  several 
voyages  between  Halifax  and  the  Bermudas  (which  route,  being  almost 
direct  north  and  south,  is  that  traversed  by  the  whales),  at  diffiorent 
seasons  of  the  year,  had  excellent  opportunities,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  commanders  of  the  royal  mail  steam  packets,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  observations  every  four  hours,  of  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  various  positions,  and  we  find  that  scarcely  any 
ditference  exists  in  its  temperature  as  far  as  regards  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  June,  the  known  periods  of  migration,  and  that  the  highest 
degree  of  beat  of  the  stream  at  those  periods  yet  recorded  has  never 
exceeded  73^.  We  have  next  to  look  at  the  temperature  of  the  sea  im- 
mediately around  the  Bermudas  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  when  the  whales  arrive,  and  we  find  that  it  is  generally  about 
64^,  and  that  of  June,  when  they  depart,  about  74^;  so  that  it  is  clear 
these  animals  are  submitted  to  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  for  a 
month  or  more  in  the  locality  they  have  chosen  for  a  winter  resort,  than 
they  are  during  their  passage  through  that  supposed  impassable  barrier 
of  heat,  the  Gulf  Stream.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  whale  is 
capable  of  bearing  a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature,  for  in  some 
seasons  the  maximum  of  surface  temperature  at  Bermuda  during  the 
month  of  June  has  reached  78^,  so  that  all  statements  hitherto  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  Bight  or  Greenland  Whale  is  unfitted  to  resist  the 
presence  of  heat  must  be  considered  as  wholly  incorrect. 
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It  18  more  than  probable  that  this  whale  rarely  proceeds  farther  south 
in  the  West  Atlantic  than  the  latitude  of  the  Bermudas,  and  that  it  pos- 
sibly viBits  those  islands  merely,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  its 
young;  a  theory  not  unsupported  by  fact,  when  we  find  that  the  majority 
of  whales  taken  consist  of  females  and  cubs. 

« 
Family  PHYSETERID^. 

Physeteb  maobocephalus,  L. 

Sperm  Whale;  Spermaceti  Whale;  Trompe  Whale. 

This  species  can  hardly  be  considered  as  more  than  a  casual  visitant 
toBennndian  waters,  for  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  that  the 
islanders  have  the  good  fortune  to  capture  one. 

The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  this  species  being  found  at 

the  Bermudas  is  in  the  ^^Gonstitucons  and  Instructions  to  Mr.  Daniel 

Tucker  now  chosen  Deputie  Oounor  for  the  Somer  Islands  given  by  the 

Gouenor  and  Companie  of  the  Gittye  of  London  for  the  said  Planta- 

con"  (Date  1616). 

^Theise  kind  of  whales  we  understand  by  theire  description  wch  have 

seen  them  are  called  Trompe  Whales,  at  whose  places  of  resort  there  is 

ever  found  greate  store  of  Ambergreece,  the  oyle  will  be  as  hard  as  tal- 

lowe,  when  yt  is  made,  but  yet  very  good  for  many  uses,  lett  y t  be  care- 

folly  casked  up  by  ytself,  without  any  other  whale  oyle  of  other  kinds 

to  be  mixed  with  it.    Also  that  kind  of  whale  yieldeth  great  store  of 

Spennacety  wch  lyeth  in  the  head,  lett  that  also  be  carefully  reserved 

hy  ytBeU^  and  put  into  Gaske  marked  for  Spermaceti  whither  yt  be  thin 

or  HdAej  we  will  trye  it  and  refine  y t  when  yt  shall  come  hither  and  doe 

▼ell  observe  that  puttinge  up  the  oyle  the  coopers  may  make  the  caske 

veiy  tight,  for  leakedge  by  putting  Bullrushes  into  the  ioynts,  for  wch 

vie  we  have  sent  hence  store  by  theise  shipps. 

'^Thoee  Trompe  Whales  are  observed  to  have  noe  fins  in  their  throats 
as  aome  other  small  whales  have,  but  they  have  in  some  of  theire  inward 
Pts  great  store  of  Ambergreece  congealed,  wch  they  have  not  as  yet 
cast  oat,  we  pray  that  you  have  a  care  that  when  any  whale  is  opened 
foa  would  yoorselfe  attend  or  cause  some  other  to  see  yt  searched 
thoroaghly,  that  neither  by  negligence  or  fraud  we  may  be  deprived  of 
that  hope." 

Of  hto  yean  veiy  few  have  been  taken.  One  in  May,  1863,  of  the 
V^J  fangth  of  47  ftet  was  captured,  and  again  on  June  19,  1869,  an- 
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other  was  struck,  about  14  miles  to  the  south  of  David's  Head,  of  tl 
length  of  40  feet.  One  boat  alone  attacked  this  whale,  and  after  son 
dif&culty  the  crew  succeeded  in  killing  it  and  towed  it  the  whole  wi 
to  Saint  George's  Whale  House,  a  feat  which  occupied  no  less  than  se 
enteen  hours.  It  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  sharks,  which  cut 
considerably.  This  whale  appears  to  dislike  the  shallow  waters  with 
soundings,  and  therefore  has  to  be  sought  for  almost  out  of  sight 
land.  Some  are  captured  off  the  islands  occasionally  by  passing  Am< 
ican  whalers.  Ambergris,  the  well-known  product  of  this  species, 
alluded  to  in  the  very  earliest  accounts  of  the  islands. 

In  the  commission  of  Gtovemor  Moore,  granted  to  him  by  the  B^ 
muda  Company  on  his  entering  upon  his  offtcial  duties  in  the  year  161 
we  find  the  following : 

^^  Forasmuch  as  we  cannot  expect  any  greate  retume  of  comoditi 
by  this  shipp,  by  reason  of  her  short  staye  yet  we  advise  and  pray  y< 
to  be  as  pruident  as  you  may,  to  send  us  some  fruits  of  your  labors 
give  encouragement  to  the  adventurers,  to  make  the  more  speedie  ai 
better  supplie  vnto  you,  especially  of  Ambergreece  wch  wee  doubt  n 
but  you  shall  finde  readye  gathered  by  those  three  who  were  left  by  tl 
last  shipp,  or  ells  by  the  industrye  of  suche  of  yo'r  own  companie  i 
you  shall  employe  to  seek  for  yt,  for  whose  better  encouragement  n 
are  contented  to  allowe  for  everye  once  (Troye  weight)  that  you  aba 
receano  from  any  of  them,  the  some  of  thirteene  shillinges  fowre  pena 
but  yf  you  shall  finde  any  man  to  goe  about  to  conceale  yt  and  appr( 
priate  yt  to  bis  owne  prticuler  use,  then  you  are  to  seaze  upon  yt,  a 
you  forfeite  to  the  vndertakers,  and  inflict  such  other  punishment  apo 
the  oficuders  as  the  qualitie  of  these  offences  shall  deserve." 

In  the  Laws  of  the  Bermuda  Company  enacted  in  1622,  we  find  a  pr< 
tective  clause  coucerniDg  this  commodity : 

"  There  is  likewise  and  shall  be  forever  reserved  to  the  Company 
fifth  part  of  all  the  Ambergreece  that  shall  be  found ;  and  the  rest  sha 
be  divided  equally  betweene  the  finder  and  the  owner  of  the  land  whc 
the  same  is  found;  save  that  three  shillings  four  pence  upon  every  oum 
of  the  said  Ambergreece  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Governour  of  the  sa 
Islands.  And  whosoever  shall  not  discover  to  the  said  Governour  ai 
Sheriffe  and  some  one  other  of  the  Councell,  the  true  quantity  of  tl 
Ambergreece  so  found,  within  five  days  after  the  finding  of  the  sam 
shall  forfeit  his  owne  intire  part  to  the  Company,  and  be  subject  to  su< 
other  punishment  as  the  Generall  Court  shall  award." 
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Again  m  ^^  Domestic  Correspondence,"  Jao.  I,  vol.  Ixxiv,  No.  89,  alla- 
glon  is  made  to  it  in  a  commnnication  from  one  John  Chamberlain  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Dadley  Carleton,  Et : 

«<  Oct.  27,1613. 

^From  the  Bermudas  or  Sommer-ylauds  there  hath  come  great  store 
of  Ambergreece  this  yeare,  w^^  is  the  only  com  modi  tie  they  have  thence 
as  yet,  bat  they  hope  for  more  hereafter  of  many  kindes,  though  noth- 
ing 80  rich,  and  begin  to  nestle  and  plant  there  very  handsomely,  where- 
at the  Spaniard  is  nothing  pleased  bat  threatens  the  next  yeare  to  re- 
move tJiem,  which  advertisement  they  have  by  goode  meanes  and  many 
way«8,  bat  they  seeme  nothing  dismayed  therewith,  trusting  rather  to 
thedifficultie  of  accesse,  than  to  any  other  strength  of  theyre  owne^  the 
greatest  peece  of  amber  in  one  lump  that  hath  bin  heard  of  was  found 
there  this  yeare  being  as  bigge  as  the  body  of  a  giant,  and  annswerable 
orresembling  almost  in  all  points  sauing  for  the  want  of  the  heade  and 
oneanne;  but  they  handled  the  matter  so  foolishly  that  they  brake  yt 
inpeeoe8,and  the  biggest  they  brought  home  was  not  above  168  ounces 
w*^BellB  better  by  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in  an  ounce  than  that  w^^ 
inmaner." 

That  it  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be  of  particular  commercial 
Talae  we  glean  from  the  following  threatened  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  who  dared  to  buy  or  sell  it  on  the  islands  (Date,  1616) : 

"No  Marryner  Sayler  or  any  else  of  what  quality  or  grade  so  eue*^  be- 
koging  to  any  shippe  or  shipps  nowe  here  resident  or  who  hereafter 
ihall  arrive,  may  bargayne  buy  trucke  or  trade  with  any  member  of 
this  Plantacon,  man  woman  or  childe  for  Ambergreece  of  what  quantity 
10  ene',  nor  for  any  Ambergreece  shall  exchange  any  their  provisions 
^her  Butter  Cheese  Bisket  Meale  Aquavitoe  Oyle  any  kind  of  frute 
Of  spioe  or  any  other  prouisions  of  what  qualitie  so  cue'  at  any  ty nie  or 
ioe  hmg  as  they  shall  here  remayne  from  the  date  of  their  presents 
Qpon  payne  to  lose  the  Ambergreece  soe  bought  or  trucked  for,  and  losse 
of  their  wages  in  England  with  corporale  punishm*®  here  to  be  inflicted 
Qpon  them,  and  what  so  eue''  pson  or  psons  belonging  unto  any  such  shipp 
or  shipps  receevc  or  take  any  the  said  Ambergreece  of  or  from  any  pson 
orpsong  members  of  this  plantacon  privately  take  the  same  unto  Eng- 
i>od  upon  the  same  p.  ill.  I!^or  shall  any  pson  or  psons  whatsoeu''  of 
vhat  degree  or  qaalitie  soeu'  of  their  Island  dare  to  sell  any  Ambergreece 
or  the  same  to  tracke  exchange  or  give  awaye  vnto  any  such  for  money 
or  such  aforesaide  proaisions  or  otherwise  to  be  as  aforesaide  upon  p.  ill 


•- 
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to  lye  in  Iroiis  48  hours  w^  addioon  of  ndi  oOier  iewe  pmiUiii^  is 
Bbalbe  indicted  upon  them.  And  what  aoea'  pooin  or  paons  that  riidl 
at  any  tyme  fynde  any  Ambergreeoe  and  not  within  the  ^aoe  of  tenM 
dayes  bringe  or  sonde  the  same  to  the  Ghraemo^  or  give  notioe  flMnrf 
vnto  him  where  he  or  thay  siiall  reoeive  content  after  the  rate  of  (he 
moitie  of  the  halfe  the  Ambergreeoe  en^y  oonoe  shall  not  only  lose  the 
profit  for  finding  thereof  Bat  also  nndeigoe  the  afbresaid  ponishimiit 
with  severity  of  Justice  w^  in  that  case  shall  sorely  be  exeoatedi" 

The  weight  of  the  several  pieces  of  ambergris  Ibnnd  at  diflbient  tiiBBi 
since  the  islands  were  settled  appears  to  have  varied  greatly.  In  Ull 
one  is  recorded  of  the  enormous  balk  of  80  poonds;  in  1890,  one  of  dgkt 
ounces;  in  1625,  one  of  nine  ounces;  inl826yOneof  2oanoe8,aodanotiMr 
the  same  year  of  19}  ounces.  Of  late  years  it  appears  to  have  bees 
rarely  found. 

Order  INSECTIVORA. 

Family  SOBIOIDiB. 
SOBBX  1 

During  one  of  our  first  visits  to  the  islands  several  years  ago  we  €^ 
tured  what  we  believed  to  be  a  member  of  this  fJEonilyy  bat  the  speoimcs 
was  unfortunately  lost.  During  oar  last  visit,  in  the  winter  of  1876-^7, 
we  gave  chase  to  what  we  were  almost  positive  was  a  specimen^  ruuDing 
on  the  side  of  a  by-road  in  Devonshire  parish,  but  it  proved  too  nimble 
and  escaped.  The  peculiar  dark  velvety  look  of  the  ftir  and  the  small 
size  of  the  animal  was  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common 
mouse.  We  have,  moreover,  received  the  testimony  of  reliable  persooe 
as  to  a  mouse  of  this  description  being  occasionally  caught,  so  we  tbink 
it  admissible  to  register  the  unknown  under  its  generic  name. 

Order  RODENTIA. 

Family  MURID^. 

Mus  DECUMANTJS,  Pallas. 

'^Norway  Rat^;  ^^Broton  BaU* 

Mus  decumanuSf  Pallas,  Glires,  1778,  91.— Schreber,  8&agt,  FV,  645;  tab.  olzxYiii.— 
Keyserliug  und  Blasius,  Eur.  Wirb.  I,  1842,  36.— De  Kay,  N.  Y.  ZooL  1, 18«*r 
80.— Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Ill,  1843,  i.— Barmeister,  Thiere  KiBilieDi,  I* 
1854,  152.— And.  and  Bach,  N.  Ain.  Quad.  II,  1851,  S2,  pL  lir. 

Mus  norvegicus,  Erxleben,  Syst.  An.  I,  1776,  381. 

The  introduction  of  rats  upon  an  oceanic  island  at  a  period  anterior 
to  its  occupation  by  man  can  only  be  due  to  the  arrival,  or  destraetiony 
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of  a  vessel  containing  sach  animals  upon  its  shores;  and  in  the  case  oj^ 
the  Bermndas,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the  last  resting  place  of 
many  a  craft  long  before  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  EDglish, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  a  footing 
opoD  those  isles,  so  far  distant  from  the  nearest  land. 
•    As  the  Norway  Eat,  which  it  appears  belonged  originally  to  the 
wanner  regions  of  Central  Asia,  was  introduced  into  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Enrope  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,*  it 
clearly  could  not  have  been  the  species  that  overrun  the  Bermudas,  ac- 
eordin^  to  Smith,  more  than  a  century  before.t    Most  probably  it  came 
to  the  islands  in  some  of  the  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Bermuda  Company 
(nm  England  laden  with  stores  for  the  colonists,  about  the  end  of  the 
d(^nth  century. 

In  some  of  the  older  houses,  especially  near  the  sea,  this  rat  is  very 
tnmblesome,  consuming  almost  every  article  it  can  find,  even  to  the 
bedclothes  of  the  occupants  as  they  lie  asleep,  and  instances  are 
leeorded  where  children  have  been  seriously  bitten  during  repose  at 
night  This  rat  is  also  common  in  the  marshes,  where  it  swims  and 
dim  with  fiEK^ility.  The  old  and  ftill-grown  specimens  are  called 
^beagles"  by  the  islanders. 

MUS  BATTUS,  L. 

"BlacJfc  BatP 

^mtltm,  Un.  Syrt.  Nat.  1, 1766.— De  Kay,  N.  T.  ZooL  1, 1842, 79.— And.  andBaoh. 

N.  Amer.  Quad.  1, 1849, 189,  pi.  xxiu.— Giebel,  S&oght.  18S5,  555. 
^mmrkamm,  De  Kay,  N.  T.  Zool.  1, 1842,  81,  pi.  xxi,  f.  2. 
^^ipkmM,  Raf.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  UI,  1818,  446. 

Hus  spedes,  which  was  once  so  abundant  all  over  Europe  and  North 

Aneriea,  and  probably  equally  so  before  the  introduction  of  the  common 

iMNue-rat  into  the  Bermudas,  is  now  so  scarce  that  it  may  be  almost 

saidtobeertinct 

Mus  TEOTOBUH,  Savi. 

"  Tree  BatP 

^m  ftttofwm^  Bavi.  <*NiioTi  Giornale  di  Lett.  1825.''— Bonaparte,  Fauna  Italioa, 
plate.— Keys  &  Blados,  Eorop.  Wirb.  1842, 36.— Wagner,  Soppl.  Schreb.  Ill, 
1343,406.— Biameiflter,Thiere  BrasUiene,  1, 1854, 154.— Giebel,  Zoologie,  1855, 
565. 

^wiknaMMf,  '<Geoffir.  Deec.  de  TEgypte." 

^■jMMfHt,  ''Lieht.  Brants  Mmzen,  108." 

*  Baird,  Mammals  of  North  America,  p.  439. 
t  Smith,  History  of  Virginia,  p.  137. 
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'  Jfiw  in/iueatiUy  "Wagner,  Sappl.  Schreb.  in,  1843, 445." 
MutBetoHiu,  "Land,  Bras.  Dyr/' 

f  .1/iM  rattM,  var.  And.  A  Bach.  N.  Amer.  Qaad.  1, 1849, 191, 194,  pL  xxiU. 
Mh$  americanM$,  " Lebr.,  Thea.  II,  30 ;  Ub.  xxiz."— Enoleben,  Qyst.  An.  L  177IL  38B.- 

Leconte,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  VI,  lOiS,  414. 
Jiat  d'Ameriquef  "Brisson,  Reg.  An.  I,  172." 

The  earliest  accoant  of  this  rat,  as  inhabitiiig  the  Bemiadas,  is  about 
the  year  1615  when,  from  the  following  instnictions  sent  out  by  Oe 
BcrniiMhi  Company  in  London  to  Governor  Tacker,  we  infer  that  it 
existed  there: 

"  Wee  have  sent  you  yellow  ratsbane  in  fyne  powder  to  kill  ratts  to 
be  mixed  with  oatemeale  and  laid  in  shells  on  the  ground  wesoever  ther 
haunt,  wch  lett  not  he  neglected  nor  any  other  meanes  to  traps  snares 
and  whatsoever  ellse  to  sestroye  them  utterlye  yf  yt  be  possible  least 
they  mutliplie  upon  you  and  devour  all  yor  fruits  and  plants.'' 

In  Capt.  John  Smith's  History  of  Virginia  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year 
1618  a  vessel  laden  with  grain  was  wrecked  on  the  reefs,  and  that  nam- 
bers  of  nits  escaped  from  her  and  landed  on  the  islands  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  plantation.    The  account  is  as  follows: 

"  But  the  great  God  of  heaven  being  angrj^,  caused  such  an  increase 
of  silly  rata  in  the  space  of  two  years  so  to  abound,  before  they  regarded 
tliom,  that  thoy  tilled  not  ouely  those  places  where  they  first  were 
IjukKhI,  but  swimming  from  place  to  place,  spread  themselves  into  all 
]>;irts  of  tho  couiitroy,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  iland  but  it  was  pes- 
toivd  with  thorn;  and  some  fishes  have  been  taken  with  rats  in  their 
bollios,  whioli  thoy  oau*?ht  in  swimming  from  ile  to  ile;  their  nests  bad 
almost  in  ovory  troo,  and  in  most  places  their  burrowes  in  the  ground 
liko  oouios:  thoy  spaivd  not  the  fruits  of  the  plants,  or  trees,  nor  the 
vory  plants  thomsolvos,  but  ate  them  up.  When  they  had  set  their 
oorno,  tho  ruts  would  come  by  troupes  in  the  night  and  scratch  it  oat 
ot'  tlio  •rround.  If  by  diliiront  watch  any  escai>ed  till  it  came  to  earing, 
it  slu>ulil  thon  vory  hardly  escaiH?  them;  and  they  became  noysome  even 
to  tlio  \ory  i>orsons  of  men.  Thoy  vsed  all  the  diligence  they  could  for 
tlu^  d(»stn\vin^  i>f  thoni,  nourishing  cats  both  wilde  and  tame,  for  that 
i>ur]>oso:  tlit\v  vsod  ratsbane,  and  many  times  set  fire  on  the  woods  that 
oft  run  li:ilf  a  milo  boloro  it  was  extinct  euory  man  was  enioyned  to  set 
twolvo  tiiips.  and  some  of  thoir  own  accord  have  set  neare  an  hundred, 
whioh  I  hoy  ouor  visitod  twioo  or  thrioe  in  a  night;  they  also  trained  up 
tlM  ir  dojr^n»s  to  liiint  thom.  wherein  they  l>eoame  so  expert  that  a  good 
r      ■    two  or  1hnn»  liours  would  kill  torty  or  fifty.-  Many  other  devices 
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they  naed  to  destxoy  them,  bnt  conld  not  prevaile,  finding  them  still 
increasing  against  them ;  nay  they  so  devonred  the  fimits  of  the  earth 
that  they  were  destitnte  of  bread  for  a  yeare  or  two;  so  that  when  they 
had  it  afterwards,  they  were  so  wained  from  it,  they  easily  neglected  to 
eat  it  with  their  meat.  Besides,  they  endeaaoared  so  mach  for  the 
phnting  tobacco  for  present  gaine,  that  they  neglected  many  things 
might  more  have  prevailed  for  their  good,  which  caused  amongst  them 
mach  weakness  and  mortality,  since  the  beginning  of  this  vermine. 

*^At  last  it  pleased  Gtod,  bat  by  what  meanes  it  is  not  well  known,  to 
take  them  away ;  In  so  much  that  the  wilde  cats  and  many  dogs  that 
lived  on  them  were  famished,  and  many  of  them  leaving  the  woods 
came  down  to  their  homes,  and  to  snch  places  where  they  use  to  garbish 
thdr  fish)  and  became  tame.  Some  have  attributed  the  destruction  of 
tbon  to  the  increase  of  wild  cats,  but  that  is  not  likely  they  should  be 
loaaddenly  increased  rather  at  that  time,  than  four  years  before;  and 
tiie  chief  occasion  of  this  supposition  was  because  they  saw  some  com- 
panies of  them  leave  the  •woods,  and  slew  themselves  for  want  of  food; 
others  by  the  coldnesse  of  winter  which  notwithstanding  is  neuer  so 
gieat  there,  as  with  us  in  March,  except  it  be  in  the  wind;  besides  the 
lats  wanted  not  the  feathers  of  young  birds  and  chickens  which  they 
daOy  kiJQed,  and  Palmetto  mosse  to  builde  tJiemselves  warm  nests  out 
of  the  wind;  as  usually  they  did;  neither  doth  it  appearc  that  the  cold 
was  so  mortal  to  them,  seeing  they  would  ordinarily  swimme  from  place 
tophu^  and  bee  very  fat  even  in  the  midst  of  winter.  It  remaineth 
then,  that  as  Gk>d  doth  sometimes  effect  his  will  without  subordinate 
and  secondary  causes,  so  we  need  not  doubt,  but  that  in  the  speedy 
increase  of  this  vermine,  as  also  by  the  preservation  of  so  many  of  them 
1?  soch  weake  meanes  as  they  then  enioyed,  and  especially  in  the  so 
ttdden  remoual  of  this  great  annoyance,  there  was  ioyned  with  and 
Wsides  the  ordinary  and  manifest  meanes,  a  more  mediate  and  secret 
woA  of  God.'^ 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  amazing  horde  of  rats 
whicfaoverran  the  islands  at  this  early  date  were  tree  rats  which  at  the 
Present  day  usually  construct  their  nests  in  trees,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  But  the  question  may  arise,  how 
^d  80  vast  a  horde  suddenly,  as  it  were,  come  into  being,  for  if  we  are 
to  place  any  confidence  in  the  accounts  given  by  Jourdan  not  a  rat  was 
to  be  seen  some  five  years  previous.  It  certainly  appears  somewhat 
ttysteriooSiaiid  we  oaunot  bqt  think  that  rats  existed  on  the  islands 
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many  years  before  the  wreck  of  Sir  George  Somers'  vessel,  which  ib  c 
graphically  described  in  the  work  referred  to.  And  it  is,  moreover,  vei 
probable  that  the  tree  or  roof  rat,  which  was  an  Old  World  speciesorigii 
ally  from  Egypt  and  Kabia,  from  which  it  was  taken  to  Italy  and  Spain, 
was  introdaced  into  the  Bermudas  by  the  several  wrecks  of  Spanish  ves 
sels  which  during  the  sixteenth  century  were  evidently  cast  upon  them 
Many  of  these  vessels  were  possibly  cast  away  on  the  western  reefis,  ai 
are  most  of  the  vessels  voyaging  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe  attlH 
present  day.  In  this  case  the  rats  would  have  landed  on  the  shoiee  a; 
Somerset  parish,  which  face  these  reefs,  and  finding  ample  food  for  8om< 
years  for  their  wants,  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  migrate  to  othei 
parts  of  the  group.  But  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  taking  into  oon 
sideration  the  fecundity  of  the  race  in  a  genial  climate,  and  the  abseno 
of  all  enemies,  their  numbers  would  increase  so  prodigiously  that  al 
available  food  would  be  consumed  and  a  migration  rendered  absolute!; 
necessary.  Thus  would  occur  the  sudden  invasion  made  upon  the  crop 
and  stores  of  the  early  settlers  who  were  established  at  the  east  end  o 
the  islands,  for  by  the  natural  instinct  granted  to  all  animals,  the  posi 
tion  of  food  in  plenty  would  soon  be  discovered,  especially  by  thes 
starving  creatures. 

The  tree  rat  is  very  fond  of  fruits,  and  will  climb  up  and  do  great  dam 
age,  especially  to  crops  of  oranges.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  i 
is  this  species  which  is  also  so  destructive  to  the  root  crop.  In  commo: 
with  the  brown  rat,  they  will  frequent  stables  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
curing  the  oats  or  Indian  corn  given  to  the  horses,  but  while  the  lal 
ter  species  generally  makes  its  exit  when  surprised  by  holes  in  th 
floor,  the  former  takes  to  the  roof  and  escapes  by  the  opening  unde 
the  eaves.  It  builds  its  nests  either  in  the  dilapidated  roofs  of  ol 
houses  or  outhouses,  or  in  trees.  In  the  latter  case  it  chooses  variou 
positions,  but  generally  one  which  enables  it  to  rest  secure  from  tb 
effects  of  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  which  are  of  frequent  occurreno 
We  have  found  them  as  high  as  20  feet  from  the  ground,  situate  in  a 
angle  formed  by  the  bole  of  an  aged  cedar  and  a  lateral  branch  of  th 
same;  also  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  < 
cedar.  Again,  in  a  low  bush  in  a  swamp,  a  few  feet  above  the  stagnai 
water.  The  nests  which  occur  in  the  cedars  are  composed  entirely  < 
the  bark  of  the  same  trees,  called  <<bass^  by  the  islanders;  the  lon| 
coarse  strips  outside,  while  within,  the  substance  gets  finer  and  fine 
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Id  other  situations,  as  the  shrab  we  have  mentioned,  the  nest  is  com- 
posed oatwardly  of  leaves  of  that  shrub,  with  softer  vegetable  material 
within.  In  most  cases  the  nest  is  generally  spherical  and  aboat  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Whenever  we  have  surprised  the  tenants  of  these  nestn 
nnawares,  we  have  always  observed  the  young,  about  half  or  three  parts 
grown,  escape,  but  no  old  ones. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1872  that  we  were  enabled,  through  the 
Idndness  of  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  satisfactorily  to  identify  the  species,  as  in 
eommon  with  the  native  inhabitants,  we  had  always  considered  it  as 
laerely  a  variety  of  the  brown  i:at;  but  in  that  year,  having  secured 
two  half-grown  young  from  a  nest,  and  perceiving  a  marked  difterence 
^  in  the  color,  especially  of  the  under  parts,  we  forwarded  one  to  the 
Snthaonian  Institution  for  Professor  Baird's  opinion,  who  at  once 
neognized  it  as  the  white-bellied  or  roof  rat  of  the  Southern  States. 

MUS  MTJSCULUS,  L. 

Common  Mouse. 

The  common  mouse  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  islands,  but  more 
especially  so  where  surrounding  circumstances  favor  its  support  and 
increase.  In  all  dwellings  and  their  outhouses  it  is  to  be  found;  but 
QsoaUj  where  rats  are  numerous  the  mice  are  scarce ;  for  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  smaller  members  of  the  tribe  suffer  greatly  from  the  cou- 
thu&ed  attacks  of  the  larger  ones.  They  are  particularly  numerous 
aboQt  planting  land,  and  do  much  damage  to  the  root  crops,  as  well  as 
to  the  Indian  com.  We  have  observed  them  even  in  the  center  of  the 
■inhes  where  the  ground  was  more  or  less  covered  by  water,  at  the 
Mb  of  the  tall  sedges,  making,  their  way  over  the  prostrate  stems. 
K  can  swim  well  when  occasion  requires,  and  has  no  doubt  by  this  means 
ntiodaoed  itself  into  many  situations  where  its  occurrence  could  not 
^tterwise  be  satisfiEUStorily  accounted  for.  We  have  been  informed  that 
ll^tcoloredHiice  have  been  seen  in  different  places,  which  the  observers 
kaTe  sappoeed  to  differ  from  the  common  species ;  but  our  own  in vestiga- 
ttoDi,  which  have  extended  over  several  years  in  almost  every  part  of 
ke  gtwpj  do  not  idlow  us  to  concur  in  the  supposition. 

As  a  somewhat  carious  circumstance  we  may  state  that  the  common 
teiestic  fowl  of  the  island  will  sometimes  seize  a  mouse  and  eat  it. 

BoIL  Nat  Mas.  No.  26 11 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  was  with  considerable  diffidence,  notwithstanding  the  very  flatter- 
ing  nature  of  the  invitation  sent  to  me,  that  I  consented  to  appear  a 
a  third  time  in  print  on  the  avi-faana  of  the  Bermudas,  and  I  trust  that 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  go  far  to  excuse  my  presumption  in  rang- 
ing myself  among  the  learned  professors  and  men  of  science  who  con- 
tribate  to  this  work,  and  also  the  numerous  short-comings  in  my  par- 
ticular department.    I  was  puzzled  for  a  long  time  how  to  begin  my 
task,  finally  deciding  to  present,  as  a  brief  history  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Bermudas,  my  original  notes  published  in  the  ''Field"  newspaper  in 
1875,  and  in  the  ''Zoologist"  in  1877,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
np  to  date,  with  the  addition  of  the  synonymy  and  measurements  of 
each  species  taken  firam  the  highest  American  and  European  authorities. 
I  fear  a  long  introduction  will  be.  considered  out  of  place  in  a  work 
like  this,  but,  as  it  may  possibly  prove  of  interest  to  any  naturalist  con- 
templating a  visit  to  the  islands,  I  have  ventured  to  rewrite  a  large 
portaon  of  my  original  preface,  as  follows : 

In  March,  1874,  when  ordered  to  the  Bermudas  to  complete  my  tour 
of  foreign  ser\ice,  I  made  diligent  and  most  anxious  inquiries  about  the 
birds  likely  to  be  found  there,  and  I  must  say  the  answers  I  got  from 
brother  officers  and  others  who  were  familiar  with  the  islands  were  any- 
thing bat  satisfactory  in  an  ornithological  point  of  view.  I  was  informed 
that  birds  were  few  and  far  between,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 

common  resident  species,  and  a  casual  flock  of  plovers.or  waders  in  the 
aatamn  months.    My  ardor  cooled  to  zero  abruptly.    I  looked  forwanl 

to  the  red,  blue,  black,  and  white  birds  of  my  informants,  and  ihe  un- 
certain and  erratic  Plover,  with  a  sigh  of  despair!  Should  1  take  a  gun 
at  all,  to  lie  idle  in  the  damp  corrosive  climate  to  which  I  was  bound  ? 
However,  on  board  the  good  ship  Severn — a  hired  tran8))ort,  which 
conveyed  the  oompany  of  Eoyal  Engineers,  to  which  I  then  belonged, 
the  Atlantic— I  found  some  officers  of  H.  M.  Fifty-third  Regiment 

105 


x>ine  biids 
.esea."   His 
1*  more  species, 
and  ^<  Snipe."   I 
^  snng  and  safe  in 
called  upon. 
1  in  Bennnda  till  March 
jiewhat  limited  powers  of 
4ext  day — oar  first  on  shore-* . 
dme  till  Jane  3, 1875,  when  I  left 

J   north  y  and  longitade  W>  61'  west,  600 

/eat  North  American  continent,  and  exposed 

fftiying  gales,  the  long,  narrow  gronp  of  islands 

j/^ade^^  offer  a  harbor  of  refnge  to  many  a  weary, 

/J^§  on  its  passage  north  or  soath,  and  in  consequence 

/J/^jL$ay  genera  of  the  North  American  avi-fEuina  repre- 

j/^/'^ng  list.    On  this  subject  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Matthew 

^/^^^ddle  Temple,  editor  of  ^^The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda" 

xV^:  ''That  the  Bermudas  afford  an  excellent  position  from 

^^^\lae^^  the  annual  migration  of  many  species  of  the  feathered 

j^  America  cannot  be  doubted.    Equidistant,  or  nearly  so,  from 

0ii''[^  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indian 

^  oeM^^  ^^^^  present,  as  it  were,  a  casual  resting-place  to  many 

i^tfbile  traversing  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  which  forms  the 

^'^IgfA  liin^t  of  their  great  line  of  flight.'' 

gotn^  species,  as  the  American  Golden  Plover,  American  Snipe,  Sora 
^l,  Night  Hawk,  Yellowshanks,  &c.,  seldom  fail  to  appear  every  au- 
^mn,  and  may  be  set  <lown  as  regular  visitors,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  their  line  of  migration  is  direct  from  the  northeastern  coasts  of  the 
continent  to  the- West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America;  but,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  the  great  bulk  of  the  recorded  species  are  irregular 
or  accidental  visitors,  whose  migratory  journeys  arc  less  ambitious,  and 
who  are  blown  off  the  mainland  by  unfavorable  winds.  That  fresh 
species  will  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  the  x>resent  list  is  more  than 
probable;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  migratory  avi-fauna  ol 
North  America  may  eventually  be  reconled  as  Bermudian.  When  sucli 
iliminutive  flyers  as  the  Buby-throated  Humming-bird,  Trochihu  coin 
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'  the  BIqo  Yellow-backed  Warbler,  Parula  americanay  can  find 
'^ross  600  miles  of  water  in  safety,  where  is  the  line  to  be 

^tion  of  a  solitary  example  of  the  European  Skylark, 

^  two  of  the  European  Snipe,  Oallinago  media^  the 

Med  in  the  Bermuda  list  are  included  in  that  of 

-secies  has  as  yet  been  discovered  peculiar  to 

•ept  the  theory  of  the  comparatively  recent 

vue  group,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    At  one 

^reat  hopes  of  establishing  a  real  'Mndian  species, 

aies  observed  a  small  brown  bird,  remarkabl;^  shy  and 

^  in  its  habits,  among  the  dense  rushes  and  scrub  of  the  larger 

^ps,  and  this  I  could  not  refer  to  any  known  North  American  form. 

I  kid  a  good  view  of  one,  too,  close  to  me,  one  Sunday  afternoon  {of 

CNTWit  was  a  Sunday,  when  I  had  no  gun  with  me),  and  carefully  took 

iM[of  the  little  fellow;  but  as  I  never  succeeded  in  procuring  a  speci- 

mn,  I  most  perforce  leave  the  question  undecided,  in  the  hope  that 

MOW  one  may  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  myself. 

Bcjeeting  doabtfol  occurrences,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  species 
in  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Bermudas  up  to  June  3, 1875.  Since 
theft  flre  more  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
ti^Uy-nx  species  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  Bermudian  birds. 
Daring  the  fourteen  months  I  resided  there,  no  less  than  seventy-nine 
•pedtt  were  recorded,  sixty -eight  of  these  by  myself  personally.  I  was 
nff  lUe  to  obtain  specimens  of  sixty-one  of  these,  but  that,  of  course, 
te  exceeded  my  original  expectations.  The  winter  of  1874-^75  was  not 
cneUy  a  favorable  one  for  a  collector,  few  violent  storms  occurring  at 
critical  times  to  drive  the  birds  to  the  strange  and  unexpected  shelter 
in  mkl-oeean.  I  worked  hard — as  hard,  that  is  to  say,  as  my  multi- 
Mms  duties  as  an  engineer  o£Bcer  would  permit — ^Imt  many  things  are 
>giiii8t  the  study  of  ornithology  in  the  Bermudas.  In  the  first  place, 
tte  pacaliar  elongated  shape  of  the  group  of  islands,  and  the  long  dis- 
teees  between  the  various  swamps  and  ^Hikely '^  places,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indilliBrent  character  of  the  roads,  render  it  no  easy  task  to 
''ngtabBr*  even  a  particular  district  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  The 
dimtei  iDOy  except  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  in  winter  time,  is 
van  and  damp)  and  much  against  a  long  struggle  through  the  siigo 
Inah  and  sembl^  oedars  which  clothe  the  hills,  or  over  the  rough,  steel- 
Pointed  neks  «»f  the  shore.  Then  there  is  such  an  extent  of  cedar  forest, 
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pmple  oea  jim  abmac  die  oifiBMBABii^r  Hail  Ifeir  Mfl^ift  ii  nqAr 

Rfic*  ia  .^pifift  of  CheH 
YMTly.  Ami  look  fuMck  witk 
birJiy  .'laap'tilioc  whiek  qcgtiHinnaHr 
the  nnnierQiia  iiuitnicave  hiiuEa  £ 
^c  reeesisM  oi  the  .ifwaunpft  or  qd.  the  open  ahocet  wmtrfciiig  the  agile 
JifMtiiiiitm  MTM  and  the  eomsBaL  Tatmmmw  mfiitmf  ■■■,  or  Hsfeaiing  to  the 
IfHid  miMiesJ  -^chip*^  of  ;io4nniff  ■mutBienawi,  and  the  hnnh,  gntmg 
iTV  of  the  Phaetone. 

In  the  foHovnig  BoCe»  I  haire  larsei^  availed  myself  of  those  of  Cd- 
r»Tiel  Wedderbom  (late  Forty-eenxid  Hi|i^lauidKs)  and  Mr.  Hnrdis  (fiw- 
f:)^Iy  cmitrriller  of  automs  in  the  islands)*  wfaidi  hare  alxeady  been 
f(\vm  Uf  th^  imUic  in  a  little  work,  entitled  ^The  Xatoralist  in  Ber- 
riifid^,^  to  wbieh  I  hare  before  allnded;  also  of  the  collection  of  birds 
fhiifuf]^  rjiinii;^  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by  Mr.  Bartram,  of  Stocks 
Toinf,  hc^iv  Ht.  (jftorge'-s.     I  trust  I  may  be  held  excused  for  the  cou- 
At;irit  n'U'Tfiu't'A  to  thf.se  sources  of  information,  both  by  the  gentlemea 
wtiiu'il  jumI  hy  the  indulgent  ornitholoffical  reader.    Colonel  Wedder- 
fffun  jfMl  Mr.  f  I II nli.s  compiled  their  valuable  notes  long  before  my  time, 
fm  Mi;iv  !»<'  iiti'trrt'i}  from  the  date  of  the  book  mentioned  (1850);  and 
Hill'  <•  tlM-ii  il<|»;irtnn'.  no  oih*,  except  my  friend  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  appears 
fo  hiivi'  k<*pl  any  n-conl  of  the  bird-life  of  the  islands — more's  tliepity. 
Willi  Ml.  Ujirlraiii,  now  an  elderly  man,  I  struck  up  a  great  friendship, 
Mini  I   .jMiil   iMJin.v  iiii  artrrnoon  poring  over  his  birds."  lie  has  aboat 
niir  liMiMlrnl  mimI  tuclv<^  Npccins,  all  collected  and  set  up  by  himself,  anil 
II  riiirriill.v  Krpi  nole  hook  relating  to  their  capture.     His  collectiou i s 
I  hi*  (inl\  oiH*  of  i'liv  nolo  in  tiio  islands  and  contains  numerous  uniqa^<^ 
rxiimpliv*  of  rnr(»  MtrjigiihM's.     An  old  soldier,  settling  at  the  expiratii>i* 
nl  IiIm  hin  i<M»  on  \\\o  pirtnresqno  promontory  of  Stocks  Point,  where  l*^* 
Hi  ill  nwidrs,  Mr.  Hart  rain  has  added  the  study  of  natural  science  totbi^* 
of  rniininj;;  mnl,  in  athlitiiUi  to  producing  the  best  arrow-root  in  tU*? 
pliHM\  ho  h«H  a  turn  at  geology,  conchology,  ornithology,  and  sever**^ 
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other  ^^ologieB;"  writes  on  scientific  sabjects  to  the  local  papers;  and 
smokes  his  pii>e  in  his  mnseura,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys—^  commen- 
dable example  to  the  British  army. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  assistants,  past  or  present,  that  I 
met  with.  My  friend  Colonel  Bland,  Boy  al  Engineers,  an  excellent  orni- 
thologist, though  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  the  royal 
engineer's  office  to  accompany  me  in  many  of  my  excursions,  helped  me 
mach  in  my  identifications,  which  his  knowledge  of  Canadian  forms 
greatly  luded;  while  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  besides  placing  his  note-book  at 
my  disposal,  was  always  ready  with  a  suggestion  or  kind  word  of  en- 
eouragement.  Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engineers,  my  companion  in 
mny  a  bird-hunt  in  da3rs  gone  by,  arrived  in  Bermuda  in  January,  1875 — 
too  late,  unfortunately,  to  take  much  part  in  my  labors.  On  him  has 
derived  the  task  of  checking  and  auditing  my  accounts,  of  remedying 
Bomeroos  deficiencies,  and  of  supplying  much  additional  information 
collected  during  his  eighteen  months'  residence  in  Bermuda. 

In  ooQclosion  I  may  add  that  my  friend  Mr.  J.  L.  Hurdis  has  kindly 
sent  me  his  valuable  MS.  notes  on  birds  made  during  his  long  sojourn 
in  the  islands;  that  Mr.  Bartramhas  written  me  most  interesting  and 
graphic  letters  on  recent  ornithological  occurrences ;  and  that  our  worthy 
editor  has  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  energetic  co-ojieratiou  with 

me  in  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

S.  G.E 
Deoexbeb,  1878. 
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Order  PASSERES. 
Sub-order  OSCINES. 

Family  TURDID^. 

Subfamily  TURDIN^. 

Genus  Turdus,  Linn. 

1.  Turdus  migratorius^  Linn.    American  Bobin;  Bed-breasted  Thmslu 

Turdu9migratoHH9,  Linn.,  Forst.,  Vieil.,  WUs.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And.,  uid  of  anthon 

generaUy. 
Merula  migraUmOj  8w.  dt  Rioh.  * 

J}wrdu»  canadensis,  Briss. 

Length,  9.75;  wing,  5.43;  tail,  4.75;  tarsus,  1.75. 
Hah. — Continent  of  North  Amerioa  and  portions  of  Mexico.    West 
Indies  rarely.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Coues.) 

By  no  means  common,  but  occasionally  arrives  singly  or  in  small 
flocks,  both  on  northward  and  southward  migrations,  especially  the 
former.  Specimens  were  obtained  in  February  and  March,  1850,  and 
in  March,  1855.  One  was  sent  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones  on  November  24, 
1871,  when  several  others  were  seen,  I  saw  one  near  Hungry  Bay  on 
October  29, 1874.  Mr.  Bartram  obtained  one  at  Stocks  Point  about  the 
same  time,  and  Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engineers,  records  one  shot 
in  Devonshire  Swamp  on  the  27th  November,  1875 ;  these  last-named 
occurrences  establishing  beyond  doubt  the  autumnal  appearance  of 
the  species,  which  hail  not  been  recorded  in  former  3'ears.  Like  many 
other  migrants,  the  Eobin  would  seem  to  modify  its  habits  considerably 
on  finding  itself  in  a  strange  country,  and  to  become  shy  and  retiring" 
in  disposition.  The  bird  I  saw  took  up  its  quarters  in  a  thick  mangrove 
swamp,  and  remained  there,  or  ift  some  tall  thick  cedars  hard  by,  for 
several  days.  An  intelligent  colored  boy  in  charge  of  cattle  on  an 
adjoining  meadow,  who  really  does  know  how  to  describe  a  bird,  saw  i  t 
frequently,  and  told  me  it  was  very  wild  and  hard  to  get  near.  This  i*^ 
very  unlike  the  Kobin  I  have  met  with  in  Canada  and  the  Unite<] 
States.    It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  fine  bird  cannot  be  persaaded 
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to  stay  and  breed  in  Bermada^  and  to  add  its  music  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon resident  species.  Colonel  Wedderburn  mentions  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  27) 
that  a  portion  of  a  small  flock  of  unfortunates,  which  made  their 
appearance  in  February,  1850,  was  spared,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  tempted  to  remain;  but  they  all  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks' 
time,  not  leaving  a  single  straggler. 

2.  Turdus  mmtelinusy  Om.    Wood  Thrush. 

Tmrdms  mu$telimv8^  Gm.,  Lath.,  Yieil.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  Aad.,  and  of  modem  aathon. 

Merula  mu$telina,  Rich. 
TturdM  melodmSf  Wils.,  Turdiu  dennu,  Bp.,  HyloeieMa  mustelina,  Bd. 

liMigth,  8.10;  wing,  4.25;  tbil,  3.05;  tarsus,  1.26. 

fif6.— United  States,  east  of  Missouri  Plains,  south  to  Guatemala, 
Cibi,  Honduras,  Bermuda.     (B.  B.  and  B.) 

Only  one  appearance  of  this  species  is  on  record,  viz,  in  the  autumn 
of  18^— a  season  also  memorable  in  Bermuda  annals  for  an  extraordi- 
Biiy  myasion  of  Swallows  and  Cuckoos,  which  took  place  throughout 
the  idands.  Both  Golonel  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Hurdis  obtained  speci- 
nensof  this  Thrush,  but  Mr.  Bartram  was  not  so  fortunate. 

f    3.  Twiui  iwaifuoniy  Gab.    Olive-backed  Thrush. 

IWvIm  mimaTf  Om.,  VieU.,  Bp. 
TMbtt  •oUlariMy  WUt.    Merula  wiUani^  8w.  A,  Pioh. 
TMbu  olivaeeM,  Gir.    Merula  olivooea,  Brewer. 
Jktrdue  ewaimeomif  Cab.,  and  of  modem  authors. 
IWtlM  wUnimmtf  LaCremaye,  Bryant,  Lawr. 

Length,  7;  wing,  4.15;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  1.10. 
'  A&— The  whole  of  North  America,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  south- 
Wtarn  United  States,  south  to  Central  America,  New  Oranada,  Ecua- 
tei  and  Cuba.     Greenland,  Europe  and  Siberia  (accidental).    (Cones.) 

lUs  species  also  visited  Bermuda  in  small  numbers  during  the  pro- 
(hetfreantamn  of  1849,  when  a  few  were  obtained.  It  has  since  occurred, 
tt  hog  intervals,  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Bertram's  collection  contains  three 
■PKimens  of  various  dates.  On  April  20, 1875, 1  shot  a  fine  male  in 
8«itli^  Macrsb,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  vernal  appearance. 
Theitomaeh  contained  four  or  five  white  grubs,  and  some  fhigraents  of 
Wih  plants.  One  was  brought  to  Lieutenant  Deuison,  Boyal  Eugi- 
*^  oa  the  22d  September,  1875,  and  another  (a  male)  killed  by  a  boy 
^th  i  iitiek  in  Devonshire  Swamp,  on  the  19th  February,  1876. 
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Sab-&inily  MIMING. 

Oenus  MiMUS,  Bote. 
4.  JIffffiiM  caroUnenHsj  (Linn.)  Gray.    Oat-bird. 

Muaeioapa  caroUntmtUf  Linn. 
'    Turdui  caroUneniU,  Lioht. 
Orpkmu  caroUmenaiB,  And. 

Mimms  coroUnenHi,  Gray,  BcL,  and  of  modem  aothon. 
GdleoBoaptea  caroUnen9i$f  Cab.,  Bd.,  Samich.,  BcL,  Ster. 
FtUvox  earoUmemU,  Bp. 
Turdui  felivaz,  Vieil.,  Bp.,Natt.,  And. 
OrphmufeUvax,  Sw.  dt  Rich.,  And. 
Mimus/elivox,  Bp. 
TurdMS  lividus,  Wils. 

Lengthy  8.86;  wing,  3.65;  tail,  4;  tarsns,  1.5. 

Hob. — United  States,  north  to  Bed  Biver  and  Saskatchewan ; 
the  Columbia,  to  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado;  south  to  1 
Mexico,  Cuba.    Besident  in  Southern  States  (Goues). 

Locally  termed  '< Blackbird."    Besident  and  abundant;   itj 

mewing  cry  may  be  heard  all  the  year  round,  relieved  in  spri 
weak  but  commendable  roundelay.    After  a  shower  of  rain  in 

June  the  marshes  appear  literally  alive  with  these  sprightly  bii 

a  most  agreeable  concert  takes  -place  among  the  males,  proloi 

dusk  should  the  weather  continue  fine.    Ou  ordinary  occasioug 

spring  time  they  sing  a  good  deal,  but  rain  seems  to  delight  t 

yond  measure.    Tbey  are  at  most  times  remarkably  bold  birds, 

low  an  intruder  through  the  swamj)  or  cedar  grove,  perching 

him  and  scolding  most  unmusically;  but  when  a  x)air  have  a  n< 

are  far  more  suspicious,  and  silently  leave  the  neighborhood  • 

home.    The  hen  bird  sits  very  close  on  her  eggs,  but  when  di 

darts  rapidly  away,  returning  as  quickly  and  noiselessly  when  dj 

])jist.    Nidilication  commences  about  the  end  of  March  and  agaii 

end  of  Ma3',  two  broods  being  reared.    The  nest  is  a  hirge  clumsy 

are,  built  of  dry  grasses,  weeds,  and  twigs,  lined  with  small  i 

It  is  very  often  ornamented  externally  with  rags,  bits  of  pai)ei 

ton  leaves,  &c.,  acconling  to  the  quaint  fancy  of  the  architec 

usual  site  is  in  a  cedar  branch  or  lemon  tree,  at  from  three  to  ei| 

from  tbe  ground;  but  occasionally  an  ambitious  pair  will  go  a  i 

higher.    Eggs  deep  blue,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  .92  in.  by  .68  in., 

four  in  number.    Among  the  numerous  nests  I  examined  I  fonn< 

siderable  proportion  to  contain  one  egg  much  shorter  and  round 
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le  Other  three.  In  one  case  this  egg  was  almost  a  perfect  sphere, 
here  being  but  few  grapes  or  wild  fhiit  grown  in  Bermuda  to  attract 
bese  mischievous  birds,  they  are  not  looked  upon  with  the  same  dis- 
avor  as  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hurdis  mentions  two  instances  of 
he  occurrence  of  this  species  in  mottled  plumage,  and  I  was  told  of 
me  being  seen,  while  I  was  .there,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  about  it. 

Family  SAXICOLID^. 

Genus  Saxigola,  Bechst 

5.  Saxicola  cenanthe^  Bechst.    Wheatear. 

MotadUa  wnanthe^  Linn. 

Saxicola  ananihe^  Bechst.,  and  authors  generally. 

SojAoola  wmantMdet,  Vig.,  Cass. 

Length,  6;  wing,  3.45;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  1.05. 
fli(^— An  Old  World  species  (Europe,  Korth  Africa,  and  Asia). 
Abundant  in  Greenland.    Found  probably  as  an  autumnal  migrant  in 
I^brador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.    Very  occasional  in  the  Eastern 
States:  Long  Island.    (B.  B.  &  E.) 

This  bird,  a  waif  and  a  stray  from  Europe,  via  Greenland,  to  the 
American  continent,  has  actually  found  its  way  to  these  remote  islands. 
I  One  was  shot  by  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  near  the  light-house,  on  Oc- 
tober 5, 1846;  the  tail,  unfortunately,  was  the  only  portion  preserved, 
but  this  was  Bent  to  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  confirmed  its  identity. 
Another  was  seen  frequently  by  Colonel  Dnimmond  and  Colonel  Wed- 
Mmm,  near.  St.  (George's,  in  March,  1850,  but  baffled  all  their  attempts 
'  to  obtain  it.  Whether  these  two  examples  came  direct  from  Greenland, 
*were  blown  off  the  American  coast,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  No 
^tktts  have  since  been  recorded. 

OtenuB  SiAiiiA,  Sw. 

l  AaKa  tioKt  (Linn.)  Hald.    Eastern  Bluebird. 

IfotaaiRa  HaXU,  LinD. 

VffU  ftottt.  Lath.,  YieSl.,  Wils. 

8§skoU  tiolif,  Bp; 

ilap«Bf«<ali9,Natt. 

SUUm  tiolif ,  Hald.  and  modem  aathors. 

8kUa  wiUomi,  8w. ,  And. 

JBryttMi  (aialia)  Wil9oni,  8w.  &,  Rich. 

I«D«th,  &75;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  2.90. 

Ak— Battem  faiinal  area  of  temx>erate  North  America,  north  to  48^  • 
^Mto  WMfeem  Kansas  (to  Colorado,  Holden)  and  Lower  Missouri  re- 
1^)  Bennnda^  Cuba.    (Oones.) 
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The  Bloebiid  is  one  of  the  resident  speoiaBii  and  ig  verj  00^  It 

is  aleo  migratoryy  arriviag  in  small  floeks  after  heayy  gales  in  the  wiDter 
months.  Colonel  Wedderbom  observed  them  in  large  flooks  at  Ireland 
Island  on  Jannaiy  6, 1848;  and  my  friend  Mr.  J.  If.  Jones  reeoids 

their  appearanoe  in  smaller  bands  in  the  Novembers  «»f  1806  and  18TL 
I  have  fi^nently  noticed  a  sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  of  this  q^ 
cies  in  the  winter,  but  the  visitors  appear  to  leave  again  in  the  eailj 
springy  taking  with  them  doubtless  some  of  their  'Mndian  brethreii,  fiir 
no  perceptible  accession  of  strength  is  apparent  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen  in  a  quotation  from  Mr.  HurdiiF 
notes,  so  many  occasionally  take  their  departure  as  to  cause  a  pereep- 
tible  diminution  in  the  numbers  of.  the  resident  birds. 

Mr.  Bartram,  an  excellent  authority,  inclines  to  the  beUef  that  they  do 
not  migrate,  but  merely  collect  into  flocks  Ibr  the  winter,  but'with  all  due 
deference  to  him  I  think  the  following  account  by  Mr.  Hurdis  is  soft* 
dent  to  prove  their  migratory  habits  in  the  islMids.  '^Although  lliis 
beautiinl  and  fi^miliar  bird  appears  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in  the 
Bermudas,  vast  flights  of  them  sometimes  arrive  firom  the  American 
coast.  This  was  particularly  the  case  as  observed  by  Ctolond  Wedder 
bum  in  the  winter  months  of  1848.  In  December,  1849, 1  fUl  in  with 
a  large  flock  of  these  birds  in  Paget  Parish.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  wildness  and  vigor  about  them  which  convinced  me  they  were 
strangers.  A  small  party  of  eight  or  ten  birds  of  a  di£EBrent  spedes 
was  observed  in  the  midst  of  these  Bluebirds,  moving  with  the  flock  from 
place  to  place.  I  contrived  to  get  within  range  of  the  small  party  and 
brought  down  one  specimen,  which  proved  to  be  a  Cedar  Waxwing 
{A.  cedrorufn)y  in  beautiful  plumage,  but  wanting  the  waxen  appendages 
to  the  secondaries.  It  was,  consequently,  a  young  bird  of  that  year. 
Now  the  Cedar  Waxwing  is  a  rare  visitant  in  the  Bermudas  and  is  never 
known  to  breed  there.  These  Cedar-birds,  then,  must  have  arrived 
recently  in  these  islands,  and  in  all  probability  had  traversed  the  oceaa 
in  company  with  the  flock  of  Bluebirds  they  were  assodating  with. 

^<  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  the  native  Bluebirds  leava 
the  Bermudas  with  these  large  migratory  flocks,  thereby  causing,  as  in. 
the  summer  of  1851,  a  comparative  scarcity  of  that  bird ;  indeed,  bu^ 
for  this  supposed  movement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  tha 
annual  increase  of  the  native  birds. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  delightfiil  of  burds,  and  certainly  the 
flower  of  the  limited  flock  of  Bermuda  residents ;  its  brilliant  plnmagSy 
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vivadoos  mannerSi  and  pleasant  warble  render  it  an  object  of  interest 
to  all ;  while  its  oonflding  and  fearless  natore  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  nomber  of  noxions  insects  it  destroys,  cause  it  to  be  strictly 
protected  throaghont  the  islands.    The  male  bird  in  spring,  when  the 
son's  rays  illamine  his  dazzling  blue  plnmage,  is  perfectly  lovely ;  he 
flashes  across  the  road  like  a  ray  of  azure  light,  and  seems  actually  to 
blaze  with  intense  color  from  among  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  cedars. 
His  spouse  is  far  more  sober  in  her  attire ;  but  she  too  puts  on  nuptial 
attire  and  looks  uncommonly  smart  in  April  and  May,  when  she  acquires 
an  onusoally  vivid  blue,  and  much  suffusion  of  reddish  brown  about  the 
bead.    I  accidentally  shot  one  in  this  plumage  one  afternoon,  thinking 
it  was  a  stranger,  so  much  did  it  differ  from  the  ordinary  female.    They 
bleed  twice,  and,  I  believe,  in  some  cases  thrice^  I  have  seen  fresh  eggs 
00  April  4,  and  as  late  as  June  19.    Eggs  four  or  five,  delicate  pale 
blue,  unspotted,  .86  inch  by  .68  inch.    Nest  of  grasses  and  bents,  in  all 
manner  of  places.    I  have  found  them  commonly  in  holes  m  old  quarries 
or  road-side  cuttings ;  also  in  crevices  of  walls ;  in  rocks,  even  when 
none  little  distance  from  the  shore  ;  in  holes  in  trees ;  on  the  branches 
of  trees ;  in  stove  and  water-pipes ;  in  calabashes,  boxes,  &c.,  hung  up 
for  them  in  the  verandas  of  houses ;  in  the  folds  of  a  canvas  awning 
ootside  the  door  of  one  of  the  officers'  quarters  at  Prospect  Gamp ;  and 
in  aeveral  other  carious  situations.    The  female  sits  close,  and  I  have 
eaaght  her  on  the  nest    The'  young  are  strikingly  spotted  until  their 
flnt  molt    The  males  sing  much  in  the  early  morning  in  spring,  both 
itatioiiary  and  on  the  wing,  and  continue  their  song,  though  with 
diminished  ardor,  till  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset    A  warm,  sunny  day 
in  rinter,  however,  is  the  time  to  hear  them  in  perfection,  when  a  favor- 
ite oedar  grove  will  resound  with  their  combined  melody,  each  songster 
perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  tall  cedar.    The  song  is  merely 
*  abort,  bnt  sweet,  wild  little  stave,  sounding  to  me  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Blue  Thrash  {MotUioola  oyaneus)j  as  I  used  to  hear  it  from  the 
l^^ights,  far  away  above  my  head,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    The  call- 
Mte  is  a  soft  twitter ;  but  they  have  also  a  loud  double  note, ''  cher- 
^^  reminding  one  forcibly  of  that  of  an  JEgialitis.    Attempts  are 
s^e  frequently  to  bring  up  young  birds  from  the  nest,  but  they  rarely 
Acceed.    A  few  Hve  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  captivity,  presumably  adults 
captured  by  birdlime  or  in  traps ;  but  as  a  cage  bird  it  is  a  failure.    It 
<^MakMiaUy  drives  the  Bed  Bird  {Cardinalis  virginianus)  from  its  nest, 
^^M  sfter  eggs  have  been  laid,  and  uses  it  as  a  foundation  for  its  own. 
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This  is  somewhat  extraordinary^  when  one  conaidera  the  fimnidable  bill 
of  the  victim ;  bat  the  Blae  Bird  is  a  determined  little  fSeUoWy  and  for- 
tune jGftYors  the  bold.  A  great  number  of  **  crawlers  " — long  scaly  grabs, 
with  no  end  of  legs — are  destroyed  by  these  osefkil  birds,  who  will  sit 
patiently  watching  for  them  on  a  convenient  twig,  swooping  down  on 
the  first  comer  and  bearing  him  off  in  trinmph.  They  will  also  dart 
into  the  air  after  passing  insects  mnch  like  a  Flycatcher,  letaming 
each  time  to  their  starting-point.  They  are  very  bold  in  porsoit  of 
prey  when  they  have  young  to  feed,  bat  always  visit  their  nest  with 
extreme  caation  should  an  observer  be  near. 

Fanuly  PARIDiE. 

Sub-family  BITTISM. 

Genus  Sitta,  Linn. 

7.  Sitta  eanadensi8y  Linn.    Bed-bellied  Nuthatch. 

8Uta  oanadenHa,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And.,  Bd.,  and  other  modem 

anthers. 
mta  vaHa,  Wils. 
*'8Uta  stulta  VieiU,'',  (Bp.) 

Length,  about  4j^  inches ;  wing,  2}» 

Sab. — ^North  America,  at  large  in  wooded  regions,  but  rather  north- 
erly (to  GG^  or  farther) ;  south,  however,  to  the  Mexican  border.    (Goues.) 

One  specimen  only  has  been  taken  in  Bermuda;  this  is  in  Mr.  Bart- 
ram's  collection,  and  was  shot  by  himself  near  his  house  at  Stocks  Point. 

Family  CERTHIAD^. 

Sub-family  CERTHIIN^. 
Genus  Gebthia,  Linn. 

8.  CerthiafamiliariSj  Linu.    Brown  Creeper. 

Certhia  familiaria,  Linn,  and  of  authors—Vieil.,  Wila.,  And.,  &c. 

Certhia  americanay  Bp.,  Nutt.,  Bd.,  ^c,  and  nearly  aU  looal  Writers  of  eattem 

United  States. 
Cerikia  mexioanay  Gloger  and  Reich.,  &c.    (A  variety.) 

Length,  6.50;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.90. 

ITo^.— Europe,  North  America  at  large,  Mexico  (var.).    (Ooues.) 
Certhia  familiaris,  Brown  Creeper. — ^A  male  bird  of  this  species  wa» 
shot  by  Bendall,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Fifty-third  regimenti  out  of  threo 
or  four  seen  in  Devonsliire  Swamp,  on  November  24, 1876. 
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Family  MOTACILLIDiE. 

Subfamily  ANTHINuffiS. 
Genas  Anthus,  Bechst. 
9*  AnAu9  ludavieiaMUSj  (Gm.)  Idcht.    American  Pipit. 

Almuda  ludavidana,  Gm.,  Lath. 

AntkuM  UdoviisianuBf  Licht.,  Bp.,  And.,  Girand,  and  modem  snthom. 

Alamdm  rubra,  Gm. 

AntkuB  rehens,  Merr. 

Alauda  pennsjflvanioaf  Briss. 

AnikMi pemi9jflvanieu8,  ''Zander''.  (Naum.) 

Alauda  rmfa.  Wile. 

AwikuB  $p%noMta,  Bp.,Nntt.,  And. 

Ani\u9  aquaHetUy  8w.  A,  Rich.,  And. 

Amtkut pipicM,  And.,Bp. 

^ii(Aif«  reinkardHi,  Holbdll. 

AnikuM  kjfpog<KU9f  Bp. 

Len^h,  6.50;  wing,  3.45;  tail,  2.95. 

Ifofr.— Whole  of  North  America;  Mexico;  Gu£ktemala;  Bermuda; 
Oreenland;  accidental  in  Europe.    (Cones.) 

AjUku9  ludavicianu8j 'Brown  Lark;  Pipit. — Colonel  Wedderbum  has 
»  specimen  in  his  i>08session,  shot  by  Mr.  Fozard  on  November  26, 1848. 
Tkfe  are  two  others  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection,  shot  by  himself  near 
8t  George's. 

Family  ALAUDID^. 

8ub-&mily  ALAUDINiB. 
G^nus  Otocorys,  Bp. 
M.  Otoooryi  dlpe9tr%9^  Bp.    Shore  Lark,  Homed  Lark. 

AUmda  iUpmtriBf  Forvter.,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wile.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  aod  of 

earlier  anthore  generally. 
Erew»ephUa  alpe$iri»y  Bole. 
PMkrmo9  alpestrla,  Brehm.,  Bp.,  Keys.  A,  Bias. 
Oloeor^  a^e$tri$f  Bp., Gray,  Cab. 
AUtmda  oomuta,  Wil8.,8w.  A  Rich. 

MrtmtpkSIm  comate,  Boie,  Bd.,  and  recent  American  authors. 
PhUtnmot  eomaitiit,  Bp. 
Ofocovyt  eomvUif  Cab. 

Length,  7.75;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  3.25;  bill  above,  .52.  (Bd.) 
Ai(«~Evei3rwhere  on  the  prairies  and  desert  plains  of  North  America ; 

Atlttitic  States  in  winter;  Bermuda;  Europe;  Asia. 
Okw— Var.  ckryBolwinaj  from  southwest  Territories  of  North  America 

^  loitthward  to  New  Granada.    Yar.  leuookenm  resident  on  the  dry 

i^Mor  plaias  flrom  Iowa  and  Minnesota  westward. 
ML  Hal;.  If  us.  No.  25 12 
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Three  examples  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Wedderbum:  two  at  St. 
George's,  October  25, 1849,  and  one  at  Spanish  Pointy  February  27, 1850. 
In  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  are  three  specimens.  I  shot  a  fine  male  on 
the  north  shore,  close  to  the  old  lunatic  asylum,  on  January  29, 1875. 
It  fell  into  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  a  huge  mass  of  gulf  weed,  through 
which  I  had  to  swim  some  distance  for  it.  Fortunately,  I  was  not  ob- 
served,  or  I  might  have  found  myself  an  inmate  of  the  adjacent  build- 
ing. Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engineers,  obtained  two  specimens, 
after  my  departure,  in  January,  1876. 

Genus  Alauda,  Linn. 
11.  Alauda  arvensis,  Linn.    European  Skylark. 

Alauda  arvensiSy  Linn. 

Alauda  ttoZioa,  Gm. 

Alauda  vulgaria,  Leaoh. 

Alauda  montana,  Brehm. 

Alauda  oaniarellaf  Bp. 

Alauda  dulcivoXy  Hodgs. 

Alauda  japonioa,  pekinen^U,  intsrmediaf  Swinhoe. 

Length,  7.25 ;  wing,  4,50. 
Hob, — Europe  generally;  Asia;  Madeira;  Bermuda  (accidental) ;  Bgyp^^ 
and  X.  Africa. 

Mr.  Hurdis  shot  tbe  only  example  of  this  well-known  bird  on  June  V^S^ 
1850.  It  had  no  appearance  of  being  an  escaped  cage  bird,  and  I 
not  soe  why  a  strong  gale  should  not  have  driven  it  even  to  such  a  di' 
tance  from  its  ordinary  line  of  flight.  Professor  jSTewtou,  in  his  fourcJ* 
editioD  of  Yarrell's  "British  Birds,"  alludes  to  this  specimen  in  descril 
ing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species,  but  seems  inclined 
doubt  its  being  a  genuine  wild  bird.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  i\LM^ 
unfortunate  bird  was  described  to  Mr.  Hurdis  by  a  "coloured''  lad 
being  ^Mess  than  a  pigeou,  and  of  a  light-green  colour  about  the  neck 
also  as  making  a  "curious  noise"  in  the  air,  and  as  not  knowing  a] 
pareDtly  "how  to  get  down  again,"  finally  "tumbling down  like  a  stoni 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  information  one  may  expect  in  Bermuda. 
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Family  SYLVICOLID^. 

Subfemily  SYLVlCOLINiB. 
Oenas  Mniotilta^  YieiU. 
12.  MniotiUa  varta,  (Linn.)  YieU.    Black  and  White  Creeping  Warbler. 

MoiaeUla  vmia,  LiDn. 

Certhia  varia,  Yieil.,  Aud. 

MnioiUta  variaj  yieil.,Bp.»Ord.,  Aad.,  and  of  later  writers. 

Sjflvia  varia^  Bp. 

Sfflvicola  varia.  Rich. 

Certkia  maoulata,  Wila. 

MmioHUa  hanaliBj  Natt. 

M.  varia  var.  Umgiratiriiy  Bd. 

Length,  5  inches ;  wing,  2.85 ;  tail,  2.25. 

M.^£a8tem  North  America,  north  to  fur  conntries  in  summer; 

soath  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies ;  west  to  Kansas 

and  Mi88oari  as  high  as  Fort  Pierre  (Hayden) ;  Bermuda  (Cones). 

In  October,  1849,  one  example  of  this  neat  little  warbler  was  shot  at 
St.  George's,  and  two  or  three  more  seen  between  that  town  and  Ham- 
ilton. One  was  obtained  at  Ireland  Island  on  October  27, 1862.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Jones  shot  one  in  Devonshire  Marsh  in  January,  1871.  I  found 
tbem  qnite  common  in  the  autnmn  of  1874  and  winter  succeeding  it, 
uid  obtained  several  specimens,  chiefly  in  the  tall  cedars  of  Devonshire 
Swamp  and  around  Hungry  Bay.  This  bird  was  one  of  my  especial 
fivorites,  and  I  used  to  sit  for  hoars  watching  its  qnick  and  graceftd 
Miens,  and  its  dexterity  in  capturing  insects.  Its  mode  of  ^^register- 
ing'' branch  after  branch,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  ending  at  the 
Mtermoet  twigs,  is  very  like  that  of  the  Titmice. 

Ibr.  Bartram  informs  me  that  he  shot  a  specimen  in  good  plumage  on 
^  4th  May,  1878.  This  must  have  been  a  spring  visitor  on  its  north- 
^MJoom^y  I  imagine. 

G^nus  Pabula,  Bp. 

^  Pomfo  amerieanoj  (Linn.)  Bp.    Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler. 

Panu  mmmieantUy  Linn. 

MolaeUia  aflMrieana,  Gm. 

Sglvia  MMriesjia,  Lath.,  Ord. 

^Iteieola  amerieana  Ord.  Woodh. 

Pcmla  awurioana,  Bp.,  Goaee,  Bd.,  Hayd.,  and  late  writen. 

tkmkitm  laAwioiaiia,  Brine. 

Moiaeltta  Imiorioiaiia,  Gm. 

MvloMa  efiMfy  Boddaert. 

afiwia  torgmOa,  VieiL 

4fMajNi0aia,  WUs. 
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Length,  4.76;  wing,  2.34;  tail,  1.90. 

JTob.— Eastern  North  Amerioa,  goatfa  to  Gnatemala,  north  to  Nova 
Scotia,  west  to  Missoori,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Gfeenland  (Oones). 

This  diminntive  bird  seems  hardly  fitted  for  a  joomey  of  600  miles 
across  the  ocean.  Nevertheless,  five  examples  are  <»i  record,  vis,  one 
shot  by  Canon  Tristram  at  Ireland  Island,  on  April  21, 1840 ;  onefbiiiid 
by  Mr.  Hordis  in  1863,  in  a  collection  of  Bermada  skins  sent  to  him  for 
examination;  two  others  seen  by  myself,  one  being  shot  near  Devon- 
shire Swamp  on  October  19, 1874.  My  bird  proved  to  be  a  male  in 
brilliant  plamage;  the  other,  probably  a  female,  escai>ed.  The  two 
were  flattering  and  creeping  aboat  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  large  cedar 
branch,  like  a  veritable  Parus.  Mr.  Bartram  shot  one  near  his  house 
on  the  26th  March,  1878. 

Genus  Protonotasia,  Bd. 

14.  Protonoi4Mr%a  eiirmoj  (Bodd.)  Bd.    Prothonotary  Warbler. 

MoifuAlla  oitrflM,  Bodd. 

MnUfHUa  oilroM,  Gray. 

ProUmoUaria  dlroDa,  Bd.  and  later  aathon. 

Helminihopkasa  dtrma,  Cab. 

MoiatMla  proUmoiarUUj  Gm. 

S^lvkk proUmoiariM,  Lath.,  VieiL,  Wila.,  Bp.,  Natti  And. 

Vermivora  proionotariu9,  Bp.,  Woodh.,  Hoy. 

Helinaia  protonotariuBy  And. 

Helmitherus  protonotariu9,  Bp. 

Length,  5.40;  wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.25. 

Hab. — South  Atlantic  and  Golf  States  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvaniai 
and  even  Maine,  Ohio,  IllinoiB,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Cnbai 
Panama  (Coues). 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  and  identifying  a  specimen  of  this 
handsome  warbler,  the  only  one  yet  obtained,  in  Mr.  Bartram's  coUeo- 
tioD.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Hyland,  jr.,  of  Saint  Oeorge^s, 
who  shot  it,  near  that  town,  out  of  a  small  flock  of  the  species,  in  the 
autumn  of  1874,  and  had  just  been  preserved  when  I  saw  it. 

Genus  Dendboica,  Gray. 

15.  Dendroica  a*stiva^  (Gm.)  Bd.    Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler ;  Bummer 

Warbler. 

Motacilla  cMiiva^  Gm. 

Sylvia  asiiva,  Lath.,  Vioil.,  And.,  Natt. 

Sylvioola  €Ut\va,  Sw.  &  Bich.,  And.,  Woodh.,  Hoy. 

Demdnnca  a^Miiva,  Bd.,  Cones  and  late  writers. 

Sylvia  eaTolinm9i9^  Lath. 
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SffhiaJUva,  Vieil. 
BghU  oitrinaia,  Wila. 
SjfMa  MUreM,  And. 
BgMmmtkb^nUif  Aad. 

Length,  5.25;  wingf  2.66;  tail,  2.25. 

Hob. — ^Whole  of  North  America  through  Mexico  and  Central  America 
into  Sonth  America;  West  Indies  (represented  by  several  insular  forms 
apparently  not  specifically  distinct)  (Coues). 

Mr.  Bartram  has  two  specimens  in  his  collection  obtained  by  himself 
at  different  dates.  Lieutenant  Denison,  Koyal  Engineers,  has  also  two, 
both  males,  shot  in  Devonshire  Swamp  on  the  23d  November,  1875. 

11  Dendraica  vtraiM,  (Gm.)  Bd.    Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

MotaeUla  vireiUf  Om. 

Sylvia  virerUf  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Wjls.,  Bp.  Natt.,  Aad. 

Sfflvieolaviremi,  Bp.,  Aad.,  Woodh.,  Reinh. 

Bkmampkut  virmif  Cab.,  Sol. 

MnioHUa  viren9,  Gray,  Beinh. 

Dendraica  viretUj  Bd.  and  later  writers  generally. 

Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.58;  tail,  2.30. 

fla5.^Eastem  United  States  to  Missoori;  south  to  Guatemala;  acci- 
dental in  Greenland  and  Europe. 

Another  novelty  brought  to  light  in  examining  Mr.  Bartram's  birds. 
He  hag  three  examples,  one  in  the  obscure  plumage  of  youth,  the  others 
in  the  ^^foll"  or  female  plumage  of  the  adult. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Bartram  contains  the  following:  ^'On  the 
7tfaof  May  (1878)  I  shot  a  black-throated  green  Warbler  showing  a  tri- 
ttgoltur  jet-black  patch  under  the  chin  and  throat,  length  4^  inches, 
inng  2i,  tail  2.^ 

IT.  Dendroiea  oamlesoenSjBA.    Black -throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Metadlla  emrule9een9f  Gm. 

Sghria  MsmletOMM,  Lath.,  Vieil. 

Dmdroiea  cmndmemtf  Bd.,  Mayn.,  Coaes. 

MoiaeUla  eanadmuU,  Linn. 

Sffkia  eamadmuiif  Lath.,  Wila.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And. 

Sghricola  omadeMUf  Sw.,  Rich.,  Bp.,  And. 

MmUUUa  canadeoiii,  Qray. 

Dmdniea  caaademHSf  Bd.,  Scl.,  and  other  late  anthon. 

^hia  pMMUa,  WUb. 

Ughia  leaeopteraf  Wils. 

Sgtvia  ipkagno$a,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Ii««tti,5J(0;  wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.25. 

^<>i^Earteni  United  States  to  the  Missouri.   West  Indies.   (Baird.) 

^0  q>eeimen8  of  this  striking-looking  Warbler  are  in  the  Bartram 
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collection,  shot  by  Mr.  Bartram  in  a  field  of  arrow-xoot  on  his  flum  not 
many  years  since.    ITo  others  are  recorded. 

18.  Dendroica  conmataj  (Linn.)  Gray.    YeUow-mmp  Warbler. 

MotacQla  ooroiiata,  Linn. 

8}fltia  conmata,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Wils.,  Kutt,  And. 

SjfMeola  oarcnaia,  Sw.  A  Bioh.,  And. 

DendnriM  eoronata.  Gray,  Bd.,  Conee,  and  late  writen  foierally* 

MnioHlta  eoronata,  Gray,  Beinh. 

Sylvia  xanikop^fgia^  Vieil. 

Length,  6.65;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.50. 

Hob. — ^North  America,  excepting  southwest  Territories ;  in  the  North- 
west, across  the  continent,  thence  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Wash- 
ington Territory,  Colorado,  Arctic  coast,  Greenlandy  MezioO|  Central 
America,  West  Indies.    (Cones.)  *  • 

Several  examples  are  recorded  in  ^*The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda.'' 
Three  of  these  were  shot  on  Somerset  Island  by  Captain  Toleher,  Fifty- 
sixth  Begiment,  out  of  a  flock  of  more  than  a  hundred  birds.  In  the 
Bartram  collection  are  four  specimens.  It  was  the  commonest  species 
I  met  with  in  November  and  December,  1874,  in  the  course  of  my  even- 
ing rambles  among  the  cedar  groves  of  Devonshire  parish.  Here  I 
obtained  a  few  specimens,  and  could  have  shot  many  more  had  I  wished. 
They  were  rather  shy,  and  flew  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  with  a  loud 
^^chip''  of  alarm,  showing  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  rump  x>laiiily. 
Those  I  shot  were  all  in  winter  plumage,  the  yellow  crown  concealed  by 
brown  feathers. 

19.  Dendroica  castanea,  (Wils.)  Bd.    Bay  breasted  Warbler. 

Sylvia  caaianea,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Aad. 

Sylvioola  castaneaj  Rich.,  Bp.,  And.,  Hoy. 

MnioHlta  caetanea,  Gray. 

Rhimanphus  oa$taneu8.  Cab. 

Dendroica  oMtonea,  Bd.,  Scl.  Sl  Salv.,  Lawr.,  Mayn.,  Cones. 

Sylvia  autumnalia,  Wils.,  Nutt.,  And. 

Length,  6.00;  wing,  3.05;  tail,  2.40. 

ffab. — Eastern  Provinces  of  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay;  Ouate- 
mala,  south  to  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  West 
Indies.    (B.  B.  &  R.) 

A  young  bird  in  the  Bartram  collection  is  the  sole  representative  of 
the  species.  It  is  in  obscure  plumage,  but  shows  the  bufl^  tint  on  tiie 
sides  of  the  body  so  characteristic  of  the  species. 
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20.  Dendroica  maculosa^  (Om.)  Bd.    Black  and  Yellow  Warbler. 

MotadU^  maeulo$a,  Gm. 
Sjflria  maculo$af  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Aud.,  Nntt. 
Sjflvicola  maemloiay  Sw.  A,  Rich.,  And.,  Hoy. 
Dendrocia  maculo9at  Bd.,  and  later  aathors  generally. 
Sylvia  magnolia^  Wils. 

Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.25. 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson;  Eastern  Mexico  to 
Oaatemalaand  Panama;  Bahamas;  Cuba  (very  rare).    (B.  B.  &  B.)  * 

Mr.  Bartram  writes  to  me:  '^  On  the  7th  May,  1878, 1  shot  a  Magnolia 
Warbler.    •    •    ^    This  is  new  to  the  Bermuda  lists.^ 

ZL  Dendroica  discolor ^  (Vieil.)  Bd.    Prairie  Warbler. 

8$lvia  diaeolar,  Vieil.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And. 
Sjflvieola  dUeolor,  Jard.  Rich.,  Bp.,  And.,  Qoese. 
MnioHlta  diaooJar,  Gray. 
Dendroiea  dUeolor,  Bd.  and  later  anthors. 
Sylvia  minuta,  Wils. 

Length,  4.86;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  2.10. 

flini.— Eastern  United  States  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  west  to 
Kiiua8;  breeds  throughout  its  range;  winters  in  Florida  and  abun- 
dantly in  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Not  recorded  from  Mexico 
or  Central  America.    (Goues.) 

Only  one,  obtained  by  Colonel  Wedderburn  at  the  dockyard,  Ireland 
Uand,  on  the  3d  October,  1848. 

22.  Dendroica  palmarum,  (Gm.)  Bd.    Yellow  Bed-poll  Warbler. 

Motadlla  palwiarumf  Gm. 
Sjflria palmarum,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Bp. 
Dendroica  palnuir urn f  Bd.  and  later  anthors. 
Sylvia  petechia,  Wils.,  Nntt.,  And. 
Sylvioola petechia,  8w.  &  Rich.,  And.,  Hoy. 
Sjflvicola  rujioapilla,  Bp. 

Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.42;  tail,  2.25. 

flat.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson  and  Hud- 
Mi's  Bay;  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Saint  Domingo,  in  winter, 
^ot  noted  from  Mexico  or  Central  America.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

Two  shot  by  Colonel  Wedderburn  in*Pembroke  Marsh,  on  December 
17}  1B47,  and  December  3,  1848,  respectively.  Mr.  Bartram  has  two 
<^  ipecimens,  obtained  by  himself. 

^  I>eiubroiea ptnusj  (Wils.)  Bd.    Pine-creeping  Warbler. 

Sfflvi^pkmi,  Wils.,  Nntt.,  And. 

SyUfieota pkmif  J«rd.,  Rich.  &  Bp.,  And.,  Woodh. 

Bkimampkut  jHmit,  Bp. 

Jkmir9iea  pbtme,  Bd.  and  later  anthors. 

4riite  fiftfrtM.  And. 

nmwt§mr§ii,VutL 
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LengCh,  5JS0;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.40. 

Hab. — Bastem  United  States  to  the  Lower  Bliasoiirii  north  to  Oaoada 
and  New  Bnms  wick,  bat  not  to  Labrador.  Not  reooided  in  West  Indies^ 
exoept  Bahamas.    Bermada.    (Cones.) 

Has  oooorred  in  considerable  numbers.  A  good  many  ooonned  on 
September  27, 1849,  departing  again  in  a  few  days.  Several  were  oap- 
t|}red  ontside  the  lantern  of  the  light-honse  in  the  dark  and  rainy  night 
of  the  6th  September,  1850.  On  October  15, 1850,  Colonel  Dnimmond 
obtained  specimens  from  a  large  flock,  which  he  observed  coming  in 
from  the  sea  &nd  settling  on  some  trees  within  the  keep  at  Ireland 
Island.  Mr.  Bartram  has  two  specimens,  one  of  which  (a  male  in  spring 
plumage)  was  shot  near  his  house  and  brought  to  him  while  I  was  pay- 
ing  him  a  visit  on  March  16, 1875.  The  species  would  seem,  thereiSMe, 
to  visit  the  islands  on  both  migrations. 

Under  date  4th  February,  1878,  Mr.  Bartram  writes  to  me :  '^  One  dsik. 
stormy  night  last  October,  a  Pine-creeping  Warbler  flew  into  the  mu- 
seum; it  is  now  alive  and  well,  and  eats  bread  and  milk." 

Subfamily  GEOlHLYPINiES. 
Genus  Seiubus,  Sw. 
24.  Seiurus  aurooapillns  (Linn.),  Sw.    Golden-crowned  Thrush. 

Motacilla  aurooapillaj  Linn.,  Qm. 

Tardus  aurooapiUuty  Lath.,  Wils.,  Natt.,  Aud. 

Sjflvia  aurooapillaf  Bp. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  And.,  Bd.,  and  Uter  anthon. 

Accentor  aurocapilluSf  Rich. 

Enicooichla  aurocapillaf  Gray. 

Henicocichla  aurocapiUaj  Cah.  Onndl.,  Scl. 

Turdus  coronaiuSf  Vieil. 

Length,  6.00;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.40. 

Rah, — Eastern  Province  of  North  America;  west  to  Platte  and  T^B^- 
lowstonc,  thence  to  Alaska;  winters  sparingly  in  Florida  and  along tla^ 
Gulf  coast;  Mazatlan,  West  Indies;  Mexico;  Central  America  (Goues)» 

I  shot  the  first  recorded  specimen  on  the  edge  of  Devonshire  Swam^^f 
on  the  19th  October,  1874.     This  brought  to  light  another,  shot  10 
the  autumn  of  1873,  and  set  up  in  a  case  with  Blue  and  Bed  Birds  IPS' 
Gibbs,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  and  an  excellent  tax ' 
idermist,  in  the  service  of  Lieutenant  Johnston,  Royal  Engineers.      ' 
afterwards  identified  two  others,  killed  a  few  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Bartram ''<' 
possession.    The  species  was  numerous  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  in  Bad- 
sear  Devonshire  Swamp,  aud  I  procui'ed  specimens  on  the  24th  October 
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atid  on  the  12th  and  16th  December,  thus  establishing  it  as  a  real  'Mudian. 
I  wonder  it  had  hitherto  escaped  notice;  its  load  ^^peche,  peche^  is 
very  striking,  and  drew  my  attention  at  once  to  the  presence  of  some- 
thing new.    It  was  very  shy. 

25.  Seiurus  naveboracensiSj  (Gm.)  Nutt.    Small-billed  Water  Thrush. 

MotaoUla  nacebaraoennSf  Gm. 

i^Irta  navebaracensis,  Latb.,  Vieil.,  Bp. 

TMiiu  {Seiurus)  novehoracensiaf  Nutt. 

SeUmi$  novebaracensiSf  Bp.,  Aud.,  Bd.,  and  later  authors. 

Hemcookkla  naveboracenaii,Ca,h.f  Scl. ,  Qandl. ,  Scl.  A  Salv. 

Enieociekla  noreharacengiSf  Gray. 

TitrduM  aquaticua,  Wil8.,Aud. 

8eimru8  oquaHeus,  8w.  &  Rich. 

Sglvia  antkoide$,  Vicil. 

SeimruB  tofiwirMlm,  Sw., Oamb. 

8eiuru$  go9Hi,  Bp. 

Length,  6.15;  wing,  3.12;  tail,  2.40;  bill  from  rectus,  .64* 
fioi.— Eastern  North  America,  straggling  westward  along  United 
States  boundary  to  Montana  and  Washington  Territory ;  Alaska ;  Ari- 
lona;  Mexico;  West  Indies;  Central  America;  Northern  South  America 
(Coues). 

One  of  the  commonest  but  most  interesting  of  autumnal  visitors. 
It  appears  regularly  early  in  Octol>er  and  a  few  remain  all  the  winter. 
TbroQghont  October  and  November  there  is  hardly  a  mangrove  swamp, 
great  or  small,  whence  its  sharp  but  musical  '<chip''  may  not  be  heiird 
^any  time  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  especially  when  an 
^bing  tide  has  left  bare  the  quaint  tangled  roots  of  the  mangroves  and 
their  maddy  surroundings,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  approach  this  wary 
little  bird,  but  later  in  the  day  it  requires  great  caution,  and  a  certain 
•Bwunt  of  activity,  to  procure  a  specimen.  To  persons  out  of  training, 
Rqniring  strong  exercise,  I  can  confidently  recommend  a  protracted 
^lUlk"  after  Seiurus  among  the  mangrove  roots,  such  as  I  undertook 
nyself  before  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  species. 
These  birds  wag  the  tail  like  a  Motacilla,  as  they  feed  on  the  edges  of 
tte  tidal  pools,  and  flit  from  root  to  root,  uttering  at  times  their  loud 
^Qotonous  cry.  While  waiting  for  ducks  at  daylight  in  the  larger 
•vamps,  I  have  seen  them  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  in  happy  ignorance 
<^  my  presence.  Colonel  Wedderbum  says  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  27),  ^'  Several 
timea,  at  Biddle'sBay,  I  have  noticed  seemingly  a  larger  species  of  this 
iHtd,  bat  never  succeeded  in  killing  any  of  them."  This  was  perhaps 
^  larger-billed  variety  (or  species),  8.  ludovicianm.  I  did  not  meet 
^  any  apedmena  myself. 
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Genas  Gbothlypis,  Cab. 

26.  Oeothlypis  trichaa,  (Linn.)  Gab.    Maryland  yellow-throat. 

Turdus  trichas,  LiDn.,Gm. 

Sylvia  triehas,  Lath.,  Vieil.,Nntt.,Ord,  D'Orbig. 

Geothlypis  trichaSj  Cab.,  Bd.,  and  later  authors. 

Ficedula  trichas  ^  marHandUsa^  Briss. 

Sylvia  marilandica,  Wils.,  Bp. 

IHoluis  marilandica^  Bp., Ord,  Woodh.,  Hoy. 

Trichaa  personatusj  Sw. 

Sylvia  roBooCf  Aud. 

Trichaa  robooe,  Nutt. 

Length,  4.40;  wing,  2.15;  tail,  2.30. 

Hah, — North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific;  Bahamas;  Cuba; 
Jamaica  (B.  B.  &  R.). 

By  no  means  a  frequent  visitor,  only  two  specimens  being  known* 
The  first  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hurdis  in  a  bushy  swamp  near  the  sluice- 
gates on  the  18th  October,  1853;  the  second  is  in  Mr.  Bartram's  museum, 
obtained  near  Stocks  Point. 

Sub-family  SETOPHAGIK^. 

Genus  Myiodioctes,  Aud. 

27.  Myiodioctes  mitraUis^  (Gm.)  Aud.    Hooded  Fly -catching  Warbler. 

Motaoilla  mitrata,  Gm. 

Sylvia  mitrata.  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  Aud. 

Sylvania  mitratay  Nutt.,  Woodh. 

Setophaga  miirata^  Jard., Gray. 

WiUonia  y/iifrato,  Bp.,  All.,  Alleu. 

Myiodioctes  mitaiuut,  Aud.,  Bp.,  Sclater,  Bd.,  aud  modern  authors. 

Syloicola  tnitraiaj  Maxim. 

Myioctonaa  mitratus^  Cab. 

Mu8cicapa  tuctdlataj  Wils. 

MuHcicapa  selhyi,  Aud.,  Nutt. 

Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.65. 

Hab, — Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  rather  southern;  Bermuda; 
Cuba;  Jamaica;  Eastern  Mexico;  Honduras;  and  Guatemala  to  Pan- 
ama I{.  K.;  Orizaba;  Yucatan  (B.  B.  &  R.). 

A  male  shot  at  Ireland  Island  by  Mr.  Abbott,  Twentieth  Begimenty 
on  March  30,  1847.    A  female  was  seen  bnt  not  obtained. 

Genus  Setophaga,  Sw. 

28.  Setophaga  riiticiUa^  (Linn.)  Sw.     American  Redstart. 

Muscicapa  ruticillay  Linn.,  Gm.,  Vieil.,  Wile.,  Aud. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  Sw.,  Sw.  &  Kich.,  aud  modem  authors. 
Sylrauiu  ruticilla,  Nutt. 
Motacilla  flavicavda,  Gm. 

Length,  5.25;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.45. 
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Sab. — Ohiefly  Eastern  North  America,  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  west 

to  Utah,  south  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  Ecuador }  West 
Indies  (Coues). 

Two  in  Mr.  Bartram's  possession,  shot  by  him  near  his  house  some 

few  years  since.    No  others  are  on  record. 

Family  TANAGRIDJ3. 

Subfamily  TANAQRIN^. 
Gtonns  Pybanga,  Yieil. 
S.  Pj^anga  rubra  (Unn.)  Yieil.    Scarlet  Tanager. 

Tamofra  rubra^  Linn.,  Gm.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Pframgamibraj  Vieil.,  8w.  &Rich.,  Jard.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  and  modem  anthors. 

FktmUoma  rubra,  8w. 

Phtmieowma  rubra^  Cab. 

Ffranga  eryikramelai,  Vieil. 

Loigth,  7.40 ;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  3.00. 

Hob* — Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Winnepig.  In 
winter,  south  to  Ecuador,  Bogota,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Costa  Kica,  Vera 
Cruz.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

This  handsome  bird  has  visited  the  Bermudas  on  its  vernal  migration 
on  several  occasions.  Two  or  three  examples  were  obtained  in  April, 
1850;  four  were  seen,  and  one  shot,  in  May,  1851.  Mr.  Bartram  has 
wvend  specimens,  male  and  female,  and  obtained  a  splendid  male  near 
Us  honse  early  in  May,  1875.  One  was  seen  and  nearly  captui-ed  after 
ai  exciting  hunt  by  Lieutenant  Denison,  B.  E.,  at  Somerset,  on  April 
S,  1875*  Mr.  J.  M*  Jones  informs  me  that  a  male  was  shot  on  the  edge 
tf  the  lagoon  at  Ireland  Island  on  May  6, 1869;  also  that  another  Ire- 
Vnted  a  garden  in  Smith's  Parish  for  several  days  at  the  beginning 
if  Hay,  1875.  The  female  is  such  an  obscure-looking  bird  that  she 
MbOess  often  escapes  the  notice  invariably  accorded  to  her  brilliant 
IHtBor.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species 
iiils  southward  journey.  Captain  Booke,  Fifty*  third  Begiment,  and 
IiMT  what  we  took  to  be  a  female  Scarlet  Tanager  on  October  17, 1874, 
Basden's  Pond,  but  we  could  not  get  a  shot  to  confirm  our  snspi- 


%  Pfranga  (BiHva^  (Om.)  Vieil.    Summer  Bed -bird. 

Jfawioiy  m^rw,  Linn. 

Om.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

VleU.,  Bp.,  lins.,  Woodh.,  Scl.,  and  of  late  writers. 

l4Sga,  7.20;  whig,  3.76;  tail,  3.00. 
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Jldi.— Bastom  Provinoe  United  States,  north  to  aboat  41P,  iretfe  to 
borders  of  the  plains.  In  wintert  south  through  the  wbidlB  of  Ifiddle 
America  (except  the  Pacific  6oast)  as  fifur  as  Bcoador  and  Fam,  Oabai 
Jamaica.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  species^  with  reference  to  its  visits 
to  the  islands,  as  to  the  preceding.  It  appears  to  have  been  especiaUy 
namerons  in  April,  1850,  when  a  female  was  shot  on  tilie  9th ;  a  bean- 
tifnl  male,  by  Colonel  Wedderbam,  at  Peniston's  Pond,  on  the  19Ui ;  two 
by  the  same  gentleman,  at  Harris's  Bay,  on  the  20th }  and  several  others. 
Mr.  Bartram  has  a  male  and  two  females,  one  of  the  latter  killed  a  yesr 
or  two  since.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1875, 1  shot  a  fine  female  in  SmitIA 
Marsh ;  it  was  in  wonderful  condition,  the  body  being  literally  coatod 
with  layers  of  orange-colored  tskt.  The  stomach  was  full  of  the  remaiiis 
of  the  Bermuda  wasp— a  most  unpalatable-looking  morsel.  Wilson  al- 
ludes to  the  insectiverous  habits  of  this  species. 

FamUy  HIRUNDINID^. 

Sub.family  HIRUNDININJE. 
Gknus  HiBUNDO,  Linn. 
31.  Hirundo  horrearumj  Barton.    Bam  Swallow. 

Hirundo  rufa,  Vieil.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Woodb.,  Cass.,  Cab.,  Brewer. 
Hirundo  Korreorum^  Barton,  Bd.,  and  of  late  writers. 
Hirundo  amcrioanay  Wils.,  Sw.  Sl  Ricb.,Lemb. 
Hirundo  rwiicay  Ord.,  Gir.,  Jones. 

Length,  6.90 ;  wing,  5.00  ;  taU,  4.50. 

Rah. — ^North  and  Middle  America,  north  to  Alaska;  Greenland ;  Wast 
Indies.    (Goues.) 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  ^^  Naturalist  in  Bermuda^' 
to  illustrate  the  uncertain  appearance  of  the  swallow  tribe  in  the  islaoda 
Mr.  Hurdis  says  (p.  68):  ^'I  can  with  safety  affirm  that  from  October, 
1840,  to  September  12,  1846,  not  a  swallow  of  any  description  cams 
under  my  observation,  though  I  believe  they  were  sufficiently  commoa 
iu  the  September  of  the  former  year.''  Colonel  Wedderburn  says  of  thi» 
species  (p.  M) :  ^^  Barely  seen  in  April  and  May,  but  sometimes  nuuier> 
ous  in  August  and  September.  I  have  seen  it  as  early  as  August  1,  in 
the  year  1848,  at  Hamilton,  and  they  wore  numerous  on  that  day  at 
Hungry  Bay  and  Riddle's  Bay.  This  species  was  very  numerous  iu  tUe 
great  flight  of  swallows  in  September,  1840."  A  few  swallows,  probably 
of  this  species,  appeared  iu  August,  1874,  but  I  was  away  at  the  tisiB* 
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hom  April  30  to  May  11, 1875,  there  were  not  a  few  visitors,  and  sev- 
nl  specimenn  were  obtained.  Five  of  these  birds  freqnented  the  grassy 
dopes  in  the  vicinity  of  Warwick  Camp,  while  I  was  going  through  the 
innoal  coarse  of  musketry  there  with  my  company.  They  disappeared 
m  May  11,  without  my  having  been  able  to  procure  a  specimen. 

32.  Hirundo  bioolor^  Vieil.    White-bellied  Swallow. 


Hirmmdo  hieoloVf  Vieil.,  Bp.,  And.,  Nutt.,  Gir.,  and  most  writers. 

(^t^idam  bieoJoTf  Less.,  Bp. 

Taehjfdmeta  hicolar,  Cab.,  Gnndl.,  Sumich.,  Allen,  Cones. 

Herm  hicolar,  Bp. 

PetroekeUdan  hioolar,  Scl.,  Scl.  &.  Saly. 

Hirmmdo  viridU,  Wils. 

Length,  6^ ;  wing,  5.00 ;  tail,  2.65. 

Jh6. — Whole  United  States,  and  north  to  Slave  Lake,  south  to  Ouat- 
wmla;  Bermuda ;  Cuba,-  common  in  winter ;  breeds  on  table-lands  of 
Mexico ;  accidental  in  England. 

This  Swallow  visited  the  Bermudas  in  the  great  flight  of  September, 
1S46,  when  it  appeared  in  considerable  numbers.  Lieutenant  Denison 
rtitained  one,  shot  at  St.  George's  in  September,  1875. 

Grenus  Cotylb,  Boie. 
33.  Cotyle  riparia,  (Linn.)  Boie.    Bank  Swallow. 

Hirmmda  r^^aria,  Linn.,  6m.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Sw.  Sl  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And., 
Oir.,  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 


CMjrie  riparia,  Boie,  Bp.,  Woodh.,  Cass.,  Cab.,  and  of  nearly  all  late  writers. 
Hirundo  cinerea,  Vieil. 

Length,  4.75;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  2.00. 

Bab. — Enroi)e;  the  whole  of  North  America;  Bermuda;  Cuba;  Ja- 
lif9;  winters  from  the  southern  coast  southward;  not  common  on  the 
Fidficside;  BraziL    (Cones.) 

Umtical  with  the  European  bird.  Two  specimens  were  shot  by  Cap- 
trill  Lye,  in  September,  1846 ;  and  a  few  seen  near  Hamilton  on  August 

S,1847. 

Genus  Pbogne,  Boie. 

^  frogne  furpureoj  (Linn.)  Boie.    Purple  Martin. 

Hkrwmdo  fiiWt,  Linn. 

PtOfnetmhUf  Bd.,  Cooet,  Soniioli.,  Steph. 

Hinmd0 pwrpmnoy  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  And.,  Natt.,  Gir. 

h^gMepwrpmrea^  Boie,  Bp.,  Woodh.,  and  later  writers. 

AirwMli  wioIaeeOf  Gm. 

VieU. 

,  Vieil. 
Anmit  faiwlciaw,  Cnr. 

I«gth7JfO;  wiiig,«.00;  tail,  3.40. 
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JETofr.— United  States  and  British  Provinces,  nortii  to  Oanada  a 
the  Saskatchewan;  Mexico;  Onba(t);  accidents  in  Great  Britv 
(Oones.) 

This  fine  bird,  a  straggler  to  the  British  lists,  has  only  appeared  on  o 

occasion,  daring  the  ^^entrada"  of  September,  1849,  when  it  was  a 

merons. 

Family  AMPELID^. 

Snb-fiunily  AMPBUSJE. 
Gtonns  Amfblis,  Linn. 
SS.  Ampelia  eedrarum^  Vieil.    Cedar-bird* 

AmpelU  garrulMf  tar  p,  Linn. 

Bambj/ciUa  cedrmrum,  Vieil,  Cab. 

AtupeUa  oadroram,  SoL,  Bd.,  And  late  writen. 

BamhjfcUla  caroUmmsU,  Briss.,  Bp.,  And.,  Niitt.|.Oir. 

AmpMi  earoimeiuUt  Qone,  Bp. 

Ampelii  omeKoaiui,  Wils. 

Bambycilla  amerioaiM,  8w.  A  Rich. 

Length,  7.25;  wing,  4.05;  tail,  2.60. 

Hob. — ^North  America  generally,  np  to  64<3  north ;  Mexico  and  ta 
tral  America;  Bermuda;  Jamaica;  Gaba.    (Ooues.) 

Occurs  rarely,  both  on  its  antumnal  and  vernal  flights.  Three  wvi 
shot  out  of  a  flock  of  about  thirty,  near  Hungry  Bay,  on  October  II 
1847;  four  on  December  17  following,  one  of  which  had  a  few  of  ik 
brilliaut  wax-like  tips  to  the  secondaries;  two  out  of  a  flock  of  twet?( 
in  December,  1849;  one  seeu  on  January  5, 1850;  one  shot  on  tbeM 
and  another  on  the  10th  April,  1850;  one  on  December  2,  1851.  li 
addition  to  these  Mr.  Bartram  has  three  specimens,  obtained  at  difflv 
ent  dates.  I  did  not  myself  meet  with  the  species,  or  hear  of  its  oe 
currence,  during  my  stay.  Two  were  shot  out  of  a  flock  of  Ave  on  (k 
11th,  and  a  third  on  the  22d  September,  1875,  in  Devonshire  Swamp 
by  Lieutenant  Festing,  Twentieth  Begiment  A  male  bird  of  tti 
species  was  obtained  near  Prospect,  on  November  24, 1876. 

Family   VIRE0NIDJ3. 

Sub-family  VIREONIN^. 
Grenus  Vibeo,  Vieil. 
36.  Vireo  novebaracensiSj  (Gm.)  Bp.    White-eyed  Vireo. 

Mu9cioapa  noveboracfMiH,  Gm. 

Vireo  novebcraoensii,  Bp.,  Natt,  AucL,  Qir.,  Ca88.|  and  later  wiitm. 

Vireo  muncuSf  VieU. 
Muidoapa  eantatrix,  WiU. 

Lengthy  4.90;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  2.20. 
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Hah. — ^XTnited  States  west  to  base  of  Eocky  Mountains ;  soath  to 
Guatemala;  Very  rare  in  Cuba.  Abundant  and  resident  in  the  Ber- 
nndas.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

The  smallest  and  one  of  the  commonest  resident  Bermuda  birds, 

fimiliar  to  all  through  its  sprightly  ways,  loud  song,  and  astounding 

impadence.    It  is  termed  locally,  ^*chick-of-the- village/'  or,  "chick- 

choo-willie,''  from  its  note.    This  is,  however,  very  variable,  and  hardly 

any  two  birds  give  it  the  same  rendering.    One  has  a  prefatory  ^'  chick,'' 

in  addition;  another  tacks  the  extra  ^' chick"  on  at  the  end  of  his  ver- 

Bon;  while  others  cut  it  short,  or  jumble  it  all  up  together  at  random. 

One  particular  variety  is  "  ginger-beer-quick,"  a  call  very  much  adapted 

to  the  climate  of  Bermuda.    In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variations; 

ind  a  stranger  might  well  imagine,  as  1  did  myself  at  first,  that  there 

WIS  more  than  one  species  present.    It  was  some  little  time  before  I 

•attled  the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction  by  careful  observation  of  every 

"chick"  I  heard  singing,  as  I  expected  to  meet  with  F.  gilvus  or  F. 

Mb'  among  the  numerous  musicians.    The  color  of  the  iris  increased 

my  dilBcalty,  as  I  found  it  to  be  brownish,  brownish-gray,  or  gray — 

lawly  white,  as  stated  by  authors.    I  presume  it  is  only  fully  adult 

bfada  that  show  the  real  white  iris ;  young  birds  have  it  decidedly 

hownish,  and  I  have  seen  a  female  sitting  on  eggs  with  an  undeniable 

brownish -gray  ^^cast "  in  her  bright  little  eye.    It  would  be  a  waste  of 

time  and  valuable  space  to  describe  the  pretty  pensile  nest  of  this 

ipedes,  so  familiar  to  all  ornithologists.    I  have  found  it  usually  from 

three  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  in  cedars,  mangroves,  Bermuda 

'hoUy,"  pomegranate,  and  lemon  trees,  but  most  commonly  in  cedars. 

I  never  met  with  more  than  three  eggs  or  young  in  one  nest  in  the 

iiaods;  authors  assign  four  or  five  to  the  genus.    The  eggs  average  .71 

i>di  by  .52  inch,  white,  with  a  few  dark-brown  or  black  dots ;  some  are 

ftrtirely  white.    The  young  at  first  have  the  yellow  of  the  wing  bars 

Mid  forehead  very  pale  and  dingy.    This  is  a  sad  little  torment  to  the 

«>nector.    It  comes  hissing  and  scolding  within  a  foot  of  one's  head, 

puffing  itself  out  with  malignant  fury.    I  have  touched  one  with  my 

pui  in  the  thick  bushes  before  it  would  budge  an  inch.    And  when  one 

• 

'•on  the  qui  vive  for  rarities  among  the  big  cedars,  the  little  wretches 
^U  come  from  all  parts  to  irritate  and  deceive  one,  playing  all  sorts  of 
uiticsoD  the  topmost  branches,  apparently  imitating  the  movements  of  a 
^^roeea  or  other  SylviooUdcBj  in  order  to  induce  one  to  waste  a  charge 
<^theoL    Several  times  they  succeeded  with  me;  and  on  one  occasion. 
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the  bird  haviog  lodged  at  the  top  of  a  very  ngly-loakiiig  tree,  I  tore  my 
haods  and  clothes  to  pieces  in  my  anxiety  to  aecoie  the  Boppoeed 
prize.    Bat  in  spite  of  this  I  have  a  great  regard  for  tilie  cheerftal|  rest- 
less little  fellows,  whose  presence  does  so  mnch  to  relieve  the  moncyUMiy 
of  the  everlasting  cedars.    They  are  very  dexterous  in  oatcbing  insects 
among  the  foliage,  their  manner  of  feeding  seeming  to  be  intermediate 
bet\^een  that  of  a  Flycatcher  and  a  Warbler.    Yon  can  hear  the  ^'  snip* 
of  their  mandibles  as  th^  secure  their  prey  for  a  considerable  distance. 
I  have  seen  one  catching  flies  off  the  back  of  a  cow,  jumping  vigorous^ 
at  them  fh>m  the  ground,  and  ^<  snipping  ^  tbrai  off  neatly  as  tili^y  bussed 
round  the  recumbent  animal.    Mr.  Hurdis  says  (Nat  in  B.,  p.  71) :  <^Ia 
September  it  delights  to  feed  on  the  small  white  berries  of  the  sweet' 
scented  Toumefartia^  and  it  is  also  fond  of  the  small  fiery  capideu^ 
known  by  the  name  of  ^  bird-pepper,'  the  pods  of  which  it  plucks  anl 
swallows  entire."    It  is  on  record  that  the  newly-fledged  young  of  tkii 
species  have  been  found  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  web  of  Am 
^^sDk"  spider  Upeira  elavipes.    These  webs  are  of  great  sise  anl 
strength,  extending  for  many  feet  between  a^oining  cedarSi  and  tte 
number  of  them  among  the  woods  in  summer  and  autumn  is  almost  la- 
credible.    In  all  my  rambles,  however,  I  never  met  with  an  instaneetf 
poor  little  Vireo  having  walked  into  Upeira^M  parlor. 

Genus  VIEEOSYLVIA,  Bonap. 

37.  Vireosylvia  olivacea^  (Linn.),  Bp.    Bed-eyed  Vireo. 

Mwicioapa  oUvacea^  Linn.,  Wils. 

LaniuB  oUvaceus^  Licht. 

Vireo  oUvaoeuSy  Vieil.,  Bp.,  8w.,  And.,  Bd. 

yirrosylria  o/traoea,  Bp.,  Rcinh.,  8cl.,  and  late  writen. 

Vireo  rire^cen*,  Vieil.,  Gray. 

Vireo  hogotenai8j  Bryaot,  Lawr. 

Len^'tli,  G.33;  wing,  3  ,  3.33;  tail,  2.60. 

Hah. — Whole  of  Eastern  North  America,  west  to  base  of  Bocky 
iiiouDtaius,  Boath  to  Panama  and  Bogota;  very  rare  in  Cnba,  only 
West  Indian  locality;  accidental  in  England;  Trinidad.    (B.  B.  &  R.) 

The  first  recordeil  specimen  was  brought  to  me  in  the  flesh  on  tb^ 
14th  October,  1874.  It  had  just  been  captured  in  the  officers'  quarters 
at  Pr(>^])eet  Camp.  In  March,  1875, 1  identified  three  specimens  in  Mr* 
Bartram's  collection,  shot  by  himself  at  different  times  near  Stock* 
Point.    Mr.  Bartram  informs  me  that  he  shot  one  on  the  13th  OctobeTf 

l«7ft 
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Family  LANIIDJ3. 

Sab-&mily  LANUSM. 
Oenns  Gollubio,  Bd. 
8.  OoUmHo  boreaUSj  (VieU.)  Bd.    Great  Northern  Shrike. 


haredli$,  Yieil.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  And.;  Gir.,  Cass.,  Ao, 

woMbUar,  Font.,  Wils.,  And. 
(JoUfHo  horeaJU,  Bd.,  Cooper  &  Snok.,  Conee  A  Pient.,  Hayd.,  Dall  A  Bann. 
CoUmrio  horedUt,  Bd.,  Coaes,  Cooper,  Ac. 
Ltmku  MpiemtrianalU,  ap.,  Cass.,  Murray. 
CoUgrio  fkemmrngmuiaf  Gregg. 

Lengih,  9.85;  wing,  4.50;  tail^  4.80. 

ffcti — North  America,  in  winter  soath  to  aboat  35^ ;  AUeghanies, 
Imding;  Bermnda.    (Cones.) 
lot  a  great  many  have  occnrred,  thongh  it  would  appear  to  visit  the 
idnds  on  both  migrations.     One  was  shot  by  Dr.  Cole,  Twentieth 
legimeDty  on  October  31, 1846;  one  by  Mr.  Hardis,  January  23, 1847^ 
mother  by  Colonel  Wedderbum,  near  Harris  Bay,  March  12, 1850;  and 
iiMirtfaby  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  on  the  ^< Model''  farm.  Smith's  parish,  in 
Jnoaiy,  1872.    Besides  these,  there  are  three  specimens  in  Mr.  Bar- 
tram's  collection.    Most  of  these  above-mentioned  examples  were  in 
iBunatnre  plamage.    One  in  Lieutenant  Denison's  collection  was  shot 
Mr  the  garrison  instructor's  house,  at  Prospect,  on  the  1st  January^ 
U76. 

Itissfarange  that  the  other  !North  American  species,  0.  ludovicianusy, 
tf  more  southerly  distribution  on  the  continent  than  0.  borealUj  should 
Mthave  been  observed  in  Bermuda. 

Family  FRINGILLID^. 

Sub-«Mnily  COCCOTHRAUSTDfiB. 

Gtonus  LoxiA,  Linn. 

A  Loria  eurviroitra  var.  americana^  (Wils.)  Ooues.    American  Bed 

Crossbill. 

I«is  aiirviroffrtfi  Forster,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gir.,  Trippe. 

ImIs  mKn^rmiva  Tar.  amerioanaf  Cones,  B.  B.  and  B. 

Owifcmfca  MMNoMa,  Wile.,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  and  most  later  U.  S.  author- 

lasiaMMrioMM,  Bp.,  Newb.,  Lawr.,  Finsch. 

I^gBi,  &00;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.25. 
BdLSafc  Mas.  No.  26 ^13 
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Rob. — ^North  America  generally,  coming  soatjiward  in  winter.  Bed- 
dent  in  the  Alleghany  and  Bocky  Mountaina.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

Of  this  species  Oolonel  Wedderbom  says:  '^  A  speoimen  of. this  bird 
^as  captured  in  the  dockyard  at  Ireland  Island,  Jannaiy  20, 1860,  and  got 
•qnite  tame,  and  lived  for  several  days  in  my  loom ;  bat  poisoned  itself 
by  eating  part  of  a  composite  candle,  which  it  had  oat  neatly  in  half 
'with  its  strong  bill  daring  the  night.  I  shot  three  specimens  near  Mr. 
Swing's  hoase,  April  6, 1850,  and  saw  a  small  flock  on  several  occasUms 
saear  Pitt/s  Bay,  but  they  were  so  shy  I  conld  not  get  near  them.  They 
disappeared  early  in  May."  Mr.  Bartrom  has  several  spedmens.  On 
November  17, 1874,  three  were  observed  on  some  cedar  trees  at  Pros- 
pect Gamp.  Two  males  were  shot  among  some  sage  boshes,  near  the 
shore  at  Warwick,  by  Oibbs,  on  the  25th  of  that  month;  and  another 
male  was  obtained  at  Prospect  about  the  same  time.  These  may  have 
been  the  trio  originally  seen.  The  stomachs  of  the  two  Warwiok  birds, 
on  examination  by  myself,  proved  to  be  crammed  with  small  green 
<^terpi]lars,  and  contained  no  trace  of  seeds.  The  insectivoroaa  na- 
•ture  of  the  Crossbill  is  not  mentioned  by  Wilson ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
•Baxby  in  the  ^<  Birds  of  Shetland."  This  spedes  miist  visit  Bermnda 
both  going  and  returning. 

40.  Loxia  leucoptera^  Gm.    White- winged  GrossbilL 

Laxia  leuooptera,  Gm.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Bioh.,  Natt.,  Aad«,  Glr.,  Gould,  LawE., 

Finsch,  B.  B.  &  R. 
€urviro8tra  leuooptera,  Wils.,  Bd.,  and  many  U.  8.  aathon. 
Loxia  faldrodtra.  Lath. 
Cruciroetra  leuooptera^  Brehme. 

Length,  6.25;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.60. 

Hab. — ^Northern  parts  of  North  America  generally ;  Greenland ;  Bng- 
laud  (accidental).    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

A  less  frequent  visitor  than  the  preceding,  on  its  northward  jonmey 
only.  A  flue  male  was  killed  on  May  11, 1852,  by  a  boy  who  had  an- 
other in  his  i>osses8ion ;  date  anknown.  An  officer  of  the  Fifly-sixth 
Regiment  shot  one,  a  female,  at  Somerset,  in  March,  1852.  Mr.  Bar> 
tram  has  obtained  a  pair,  male  and  female.  This  bird  has  oconrred 
several  times  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
preceding  species,  C.  amerioanaj  has  not  yet  paid  ns  a  visit.  I  eccpect 
it  will  find  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  some  day,  and  share  the  ibte  of 
idvery  onfortnnate  straggler  to  our  inhospitable  shores. 
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Gtonos  ^GiOTHiTSy  Gab. 
41.  JEgioAns  Umuriaj  (Linn.)  Gab.    Bed-poll  Linnet. 

FHngiOa  Utuaria,  Linn.,  Gm.,  WUs.,  Temm.,  Bp.,  Kutt.,  And. 

Potter  ttnaHOy  PalL 

lAMOta  Umariaf  Bp.,  Holb. 

.XgiofkuB  Umarhu,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Cones,  and  late  writers. 

I^uaria  wiimar,  8w.  A  Ricli.,  And.,  Gir.,  Trippe. 

JMngilU  horedlU,  Yieil. 

.Sffiaihua/kteeteau,  Cones,  Elliot. 

Length,  6.60 ;  wing,  3.10 ;  tail,  2.70. 

Hab. — The  typical  form  in  North  America  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
ranging  irregolarly  southward  in  flocks  in  winter  to  the  Middle  States 
(■cmietimes  a  little  beyond),  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  West. 
Ho  late  record  of  breeding  in  the  United  States.    (Goues.) 

Only  recorded  previously  in  1847  and  1850.  Two  were  obtained,  Feb- 
nuuy  8  and  October  11,  in  the  former  year.  In  March,  1860,  flocks  of 
fids  bird  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  George's,  and  several 
specimens  were  obtained  there  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands. 
A  goodly  number  visited  the  islands  in  small  flocks  in  January,  1876 ; 
tlieee  were  very  tame  at  first,  .but  soon  became  shy.  Specimens  were 
obtained  during  the  month  at  all  parts  of  the  islands. 

G^nus  Ghbysomitbis,  Boie. 

43.  Ckr^iomiMs  pinui,  (Wils.)  Bp.    Fine  Linnet. 

IViii^Ulajiiftiit,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Lmturiaj^fU,  And.,  Gir. 

CkrffmmiMa  pimuM,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Lnck.,  and  later  writers. 

ChrgmmUHM  wutaropttraf  Dnbns.,  Bp. 

Length,  4.76;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.20. 

Hobs — North  America  firom  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  Vera  Oruz,  plateau 
wad  alpine  region.    (B.  B«  &  B.) 

Two  spedmena  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  are  the  only  ones  on  record. 
Tbej  weie  obtained  near  Stocks  Point. 

Genus  Plectbophanes,  Meyer. 

49L  Fteeinfhane$  hjmIw,  (Linn.)  Meyer.    Snow  Bunting. 


■fpsHt,  Linn.,  Forster,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt,  And. 
AiftniNi  (FUolropkmm)  nimlU,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Bioh. 
Flttinjfktmm  wkMUiMf  Heyer,  and  antbors  generally. 
AiWita  MMloaOi  Gm.,  Lath. 
WmUtin  wiltHw,  Gm. 
IMtriw  §lMhU$,  Lath. 

Length,  8.75;  wing,  4.36;  tail,  3.06. 
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Hob. — ^Aictio  America  and  Oreenlaiidf  andeotigBpoDdJoglatitoihiia 
fhe  Old  World;  inegolarly  soathwaid  in  winter  in  the  United  Siatei 
to  about  350  in  roving  flocks.    (Ooaes.) 

This  is  a  pretty  constant  visitor,  seldom  iSuIing  to  make  its  appev^- 
ance,  in  large  or  small  numbersi  in  December  or  Jannaxy.  They  woe 
particularly  numerous  in  1860.  I  am  erediUy  infinmed  tliat  of  late  yem 
they  have  been  seen  in  considerable  numbgrs  feeding  on  the  pende 
ground  and  round  about  the  stables,  like  q^anowa,  at  Pnoepeot  Otof. 
One  was  seen  there  in  December,  1874.  Three,  of  whidh  I  prooaied  000^ 
frequented  the  Walsingham  end  of  the  Oanaewajy  in  January,  1871 
Others  were  seen  at  St.  Oeorge's  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  tiaub. 
This  bird  has  not  appeared  in  spring. 

Oenus  Passer,  Briss. 

44.  Passer  damesticusj  Deg.  &  Gtorbe.    European  House  Sparrow. 

FringiUa  dameBlioa,  Lino. 

Pyrgita  dameatiea,  Cut. 

Passer  domestUms,  Deg.  A  Gerbe,  Mid  Emopesii  snthon  gUMrany. 

Length,  6.00 ;  wing,  2.85 ;  tail,  2.60.    • 

Hob. — ^Europe ;  Asia ;  ISTorth  Africa ;  Madeira. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  number  of  these  birds  were  imported  from  Kew 
York  (where  they  are  now  numerous),  and  turned  out  at  St.  Gteorge's; 
but  many  of  them  subsequently  disappeared,  probably  victims  to  tlie 
cats  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  islands.  The  remainder,  however, 
appear  to  be  flourishing,  and  in  the  spring  of  1875  there  were  several 
nests  in  the  now  barracks  above  the  town.  A  second  importation,  from 
New  York  also,  took  place  in  September,  1874,  about  fifty  birds  being 
liberated  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton.  These  soon  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections, but  about  a  dozen  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  garden  of  the 
court-house  at  Hamilton,  and  could  be  seen  there  daily  during  the  win- 
ter following.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  increase  and  multiply  after 
their  manner,  and  in  time  become  as  much  a  nuisance  as  they  are  now 
a  curiosity.  I  certainly  question  the  propriety  of  introducing  these 
quarrelsome  birds  (for  the  sake  of  the  war  they  wage  on  the  insect  tribe 
during  the  breeding  season  only)  into  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  Bine 
and  Ked  Birds,  which  they  will  infallibly  drive,  in  course  of  time,  out 
of  the  town  gardens  and  iuclosures  altogether. 

Note. — I  may  here  mention  that  I  observed  a  single  specimen  of  the 
European  Goldfinch,  Carduelis  elegam,  near  Harrington  Sound,  in  April, 
1875;  it  was  very  wild,  and  I  could  not  get  near  it,  but  I  imagine  it 
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must  have  been  an  escaped  prisoner.  This  species  is  reported  to  have 
oocnrred  in  Massachnsetts  (Allen,  Am.  ISTat.  iii.,  p.  635),  bat  the  same 
eiplanation  doubtless  applies. 

Sub-family  SPIZELLm-ffi. 
Genus  Passeboulits,  Bp.        \ 
45.  ?a»mreulMS  %afDanna^  (Wils.)  Bp.    Savanna  Sparrow. 

FHmgUla  wwinna,  Wila.,  Nntt.,  And. 

UMoria  Miva«fia,  Rich. 

Ewkerita  Bocannay  And.,  Oir. 

PaatflTciilnt  uLvannOf  Bp.,  Cab.,  Bd.,  and  later  writeis  generaUy. 

Awimodmmm9  faraima,  Gray. 

FanereuUu  alaudinw,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Heeim.,  Conee,  Dreas.,  Elliot,  dco. 

ZonatriMa  alaudina,  Finsch. 

Length,  5.50;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.10. 

floi.— Eastern  TSorth  America  to  the  Missouri  plains,  and  northwest 
to  Alaska;  Guba  (winter).   (B.  B.  &  B.)  Mexico.    (Goues.) 

Only  two  on  record.    Golonel  Wedderbum  killed  one  in  Pembroke 

Kanh,  April  11, 1850;  I  shot  one  at  Shelly  Bay  Marsh  on  January  29^ 

1875. 

Oenus  Pooc^TES,  Bd. 

A  IWsfet  gramineuij  (Om.)  Bd.    Bay-winged  Bunting; 

FHngiUa  grmwHrnea,  Gm.,  Bp.,  And.,  Natt. 

EmherUa  granUnea,  Wils.,  And.,  Maxim.,  Trippe. 

ZomofrieMa  graminea,  Bp.,  Newb.,  Heerm. 

Fdoeates  grmwHrnuM,  Bd.,  Hayd.,  B.  B.  A  R. 

Pooecete$  gramifieu9f  Cones,  and  later  anthors  generally. 

I«ngth,  6.25;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  2.50. 

Aoiw— United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  north  to  the  Saskatch* 
**viat  least;  winters  in  countiess  multitudes  in  the  Southern  States. 
(CoQtt.) 

One  shot  by  Gaptain  M'Leod  at  St.  George's,  October  25, 1849.  Lieu* 
^BUttt  Denison  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  these  birds,  and  shot  one  of 
^  at  Whale  Bay  on  the  9th  of  September,  1876. 

Genus  Goturniculus,  Bp. 
^7*  (kiifimieiUui  kenslotoij  (And.)  Bp.    Henslow's  Bunting. 

EmberUa  kemihwi,  And.,  Gir. 

MflfrOla  km$l9wlf  Nntt. 

C§immMlu$  hmulawi,  Bp.,  Bd.,  and  late  U.  8.  anthors. 

ilwj^rtfsmi  hmulawi,  Gray. 

I^igtb,  5^-  wing,  2.16;  taU,  2.15. 

^^k—Bartem  United  States  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts;  weak^ 
^^  to  Oelioiv  Fork  of  Platte.    (B.  B.  &B.) 
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^<Mr.  Hindis  shot  one  specimen  oat  of  a  small  flock  of  ftese  birds  in 
Pembroke  Marsh,  on  December  2,  1850.  They  had  Itoqaented  the 
dense  reeds  and  rashes  for  a  fortnight  previoosly.^    (Bat.  in  B.,  p.  90.) 

QenxkB  MSLO8PIZA9  Bd. 
48.  Meloipiza  pdlwMBj  (Wils.)  Bd.    Swamp  Sparrow. 

IHi^Ua  georgUma,  (Lath.,  t),  Kutt. 

JMmgOla  pdhutrU,  Wils.,  Bp.,  And. 

JHn^Ua  (8pUfa)pdlu8lri8,  Bp. 

Foiienmliiu  pdluitris,  Bp. 

Ammodromm$  paiMStH$f  And.,  Oi^,  Patn.,  IMppo^ 

MtHoipiMapdlMSiHB^  Bd.,  and  later  anthoia. 

BOoipUfapdlmiHSf  Bd.,  AUen. 

Lengthy  5.75;  wing,  2.40;  tail, 

JS'a&.^Bastem  Korth  America,  fix>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  lOflSooil; 
north  to  Fort  Simi>son.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

A  solitary  example  was  obtained  in  Pembroke  Marsh  on  December  8, 
1849.  I  saw  a  bird  in  the  Shelley  Bay  marshes  in  Jannaxy,  1875|  whiob 
i  am  almost  certain  belonged  to  this  8i>ecies9  bat  I  conld  not  get  a  shot 

(}enas  JuNOO,  Wagler. 
M.  Juneo  hyemaUsy  (linn.)  Sdater.    Eastern  Snow-bird. 

IHngilla  hymMUSf  Linn.,  Bp.,  Lw.  d&  Bioh.,  And.,  Mailm. 

Emberiza  hjfemali$f  Linn.,  Lath. 

Struihus  hyemali»f  Bp.,  Woodh. 

Ifiphoea  hyemaliSf  And.,  Gir.,  Pntn.,  Trippe. 

Juneo  hyemalis,  Sol.,  Bd.,  and  later  writers. 

FringiUa  hudsoniaf  Forster,  Om.,  Wils. 

Fiingilla  nivalia,  Wils.,  Natt. 

Length,  6.25 ;  wing,  about  3.00. 

Hob. — ^Eastern  United  States  to  the  Missoari,  and  as  teat  west 
Black  Hills ;  stragglers  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona^  and  moontains 
Colorado.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

Two  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bartram  were  shot  by  him  at 

Point. 

Sab-family  PASSEBELLIN^B. 

G^nus  Passebella,  Sw. 

60.  Passerella  iliacay  (Merr.)  Sw.    Fox  Sparrow. 

IHngilla  iUaoa,  Merr.,  Gm.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Patn.,  lMppa» 
JPHngilla  (Zonotrichia)  tltooa,  Sw.  &  Rich. 
Pa88ereUa  iliaoaf  Sw.,  Bp.,  Bd.,  and  late  writers. 
JPWfi^Zla  f^a,  Wils.,  Lioht. 
FringiUa  ferruginea,  Wils. 
Patitrella  odtosm,  Vorr. 

Length,  7.60;  wing,  3.60;  tail,  2.90. 
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Hob. — ^Eastern  province  of  North  America,  north  68^  and  Yukon  ; 
breeds  from  British  Provinces  northward ;  winters  in  Middle  States 
sparingly,  in  the  Southern  States  very  abundantly;  Western  United 
States  only  to  the  edge  of  the  central  plains ;  accidental  in  California. 
(CJoues.) 

Only  one  yet  obtained;  shot  by  Mr.  Bartram  in  a  bush  near  hi& 
house  a  few  years  since. 

Subfamily  SPIZIN^. 

Genus  Gk)NiAPHEA,  Bowditch. 

SL  Oimk^hea  ludovieianoy  (Linn  )  Bowd.    Bose-breasted  Orosbeak. 

loxia  ludovidana,  Linn.,  Wils. 

Fringilla  ludovieiana,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Omkrmea  ludaviekmOf  Sw.,  Bp.,  Bd.,  and  late  writers. 

Cooeatkrau9te8  (Gniraca)  ludovieiana,  Sw.  &,  Rich. 

Omriapkea  ludovieiama,  Bowd.,  AUen,  Coues. 

C9eodbarm$  Udovidamuif  And.,  Putn.,  Gir.,  Maxim.,  Trippe. 

Hei^elf  ludovidanuBf  Cab.,  Solater.,  Lawr.,  AUen,  B.  B.  d&  R. 

C9eeoikrau9te9  rubricollis,  Vieil. 

Loxia  roMa,  Wils. 

loxta  ohtemrOf  Gm.,  Lath. 

FriMffiUa  punioea,  Gm.,  Lath. 

hsugOkj  8.50;  wing,  4.15. 

£a6.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  the 
Saskatchewan;  breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward;  winters  ia 
Mexico  and  Central  America ;  south  to  Ecuador ;  Cuba.    (Cones.) 

A  female  bird  of  this  species  was  shot  by  Colonel  Dmmmond  on  th& 
Ml  October,  1849,  near  St.  George's,  and  a  fine  male  by  Mr.  Hnrdis  on 
tel5th  April,  1850.    Mr.  Bartram  has  fonr  specimens,  one  of  which  is 
ABale  in  immature  plumage.    A  female  was  caught  by  a  cat  in  the* 
^  of  Hamilton  on  the  16th  October,  1874.    This  species  appears  tou 
^Bermuda  twice. 

G^nns  Gyanospiza,  Bd. 
^  Oftmofpiafa  ejfameOy  (Linn«)  Bd.    Indigo  Bird. 

TmMgra  ejfomea,  Linn. 

Xmibmita  q/oMM,  Qm. 

Manilla  eprnM,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And. 

Hm&rimM  ojfamiM^  ^'VieiL,''  Gray. 

Bjf^  cjfommf  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Woodh.,  Pntn.,  Sol.,  Rnas. 

Ofmii09fbm  cfraM,  Bd.,  Scl.  Sl  Salv.,  Sol.,  and  late  authoi 

QNMOlMte  ^yMM,  Bp. 

Wth,  S.76 ;  wing,  nearly  3.00. 

Ak^-Bisteni  United  States  to  the  Missouri ;  south  to  Guatemala  y 
^'^IM;  OoidoTO;  Gkiotemala;  Cuba;  Costa  Bica;  YeraCruz  (B.  B.  &B.). 


IDD 

JmoDfT' U,  1831.    laliHsiiiApri^f  leiMriMdaa  Innia^ 
dim  Ivy  Mr.  Bartzaa  im  ^le  Iflli  «r  fhit  aoHik,  and  also  miei^^ 
dnier  HBmale  fi^iecBmenB  in  lik  odkoliHy  UHad  wame  ymiB  pmrioai^. 
I  cAvtauifeBd  a  liBiiiale  in  ItoiwiA^  Ike  Stk,  a  young  nah  « 

tiie  Uilu  aiid  aMdiflr  cm  liie  2M  of  ]IBd^  aMd  one  or  tw^ 
aobfieqofiiriiy  proinirod  in  liie  aaao  loodty.    Them  an^oond  to  km 


7» 


aMd  tt  WM  raanikalile  how  pvtt* 


CMKUfiljr  diey  stnek  to  ootaia  oodar  guiiwBi  nHmd  about  Devoodia 
GhnrdL    I  saw  maqy  odMny  and  aifahud  the  ohangea  of  plnrnp 


cf  the  male  bnde  irith  great  lataML  Qy  the  ond  of  April  they  M 
acquired  tbe  lich  bfaie  lirayof  the ada]l>  and  rivalled  tbeBloeBU 
in  farQliaacj  of  eoloring.  JUentaDant  TaDenta,  of  the  Twentieth  B^ 
ment,  shot  a  qplendid  qpedmen  on  Apiil  29.  This  was  the  last  we  MV, 
and  I  imagine  thejaD  departed  Aortly  aAerwardfli  thoogh  we  fl»dtj 
hoped  they  might  stj^  to  breed*  I  fimnd  them  eaefly  approaehed  it 
first,  bat  when  onoe  distoxbed  they  flewreiy  rapidly  away  in  the  fldok 
cedars.    Thdr  call-note  was  a  lood^  harsh  ^chee*  or  '<  tiee.''  I 

(Senas  Gabdixaub,  Bp. 

S3.  Cardinalii  tnrginianusj  (Briss.)  Bp.    Bed-bird;  Cardinal  Grosbeak. 

CoccothrauMU*  rirgimiauwt,  Briss. 

Cardituilis  virgimiamuM,  Bp.,  Woodh.,  Bd.,  Ifaxim.»  and  Ute  MithozB. 

Loxia  eardinalUy  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils. 

CooootkrausteM  cardimalU,  Vieil. 

FringiUa  oardinal'iB,  Bp.,  Xntt.,  And. 

Pit  If  lull  cardinalii,  And.,  Gir.,  Hoy. 

Length,  8.50;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  4^. 

Ilab. — More  Houthem  portions  of  the  United  States  to  the  MissoarL 
ri'obably  along  the  valle}'  of  Eio  Grande  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
<n.  U.  &  n.) 

T\w.  well-known  Ro<l  Bird  of  Bermnda  is  an  abundant  resident 

throughout  the  islunds,  everywhere  conspicuous  by  its  brilliant  plumage 
uiid  loud  but  not  unmusical  song.  This  bird  is  a  general  favorite  with 
nil  eliirtHOH,  and  in  great  esteem  as  a  cage-bird.  Formerly  considerable 
iniuibers  were  ciiught  by  the  "  colored '^  boys  in  the  neat  trap  depicted 
in  ^^The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda" — an  introduction,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  Ml*.  J.  M.  Jones,  from  Somersetshire,  and  not  a  'Mudian  invention. 
Fort  unately,  however,  there  are  now  stringent  local  lawsfor  the  protection 
of  the  resident  birds,  and  these  trai>s  are  seldom  seen.    I  have  tried  in 


i 
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vun  to  bring  up  the  yooDg  from  the  nest.  The  Eed  Bird  breeds  twice 
a  year  in  Bermuda.  Fresh  eggs  have  been  found  as  early  as  the  1st 
April,  and  I  find  in  my  notes  that  I  saw  youDg  birds  just  able  to  fly  on 
the  19th;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  two  clatches 
of  eggs  are  deposited  abont  April  10  and  May  30,  respectively.  The 
eggs  are  three  to  five  in  nnmber,  averaging  1.00  inch  x  .73  inch.  They 
varymach  in  size  and  markings,  but  are  usually  greenish  white,  irregu- 
Ittly  siarked  with  few  purplish  and  many  amber  blotches.  The  nest 
ubolkyy  built  of  twigs  and  roots,  lined  with  dry  grasses.  This  lining 
ilooe  serves  to  distinguish  some  of  the  nests  fh)m  those  of  the  Gat 
Kid,  which  they  much  resemble;  they  are  usually  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tkUfhowever,  and  are  never  ornamented  with  rags  or  paper.  The 
pinnt  buds  are  extremely  solicitous  in  bringiug  up  their  offspring,  and 
ittnid  them  assiduously  long  after  they  are  able  to  fly,  betraying  their 
ttzMy  by  much  ^^tick-tick-'^ing,  flirting  of  tails,  and  raising  of  crests. 
To  see  a  fine  old  pater£Etmilias  in  all  the  glory  of  his  rich  vermilion 
gannents,  tail  and  crest  in  air,  now  on  a  post,  now  on  an  oleander  or 
cedar  boagh)  all  the  while  uttering  his  sharp  ^^tick''  of  alarm,  while 
the  more  sober-colored  mother  is  ministering  to  the  appetites  of  the 
duUren,  is  a  great  treat,  and  will  ever  be  associated  in  my  memory 
with  the  hot  sun,  the  white  houses,  dark  cedars,  and  fragrant  sage- 
hoihes  of  Bermuda.  The  young  resemble  the  female,  being  ashy- 
howD,  paler  below,  with  evident  traces  of  the  red  on  the  crest,  wings, 
tail,  and  under  parts.  I  have  mentioned  the  <^  tick,"  or  call-note  of  this 
^wdes.  The  song  is  exceedingly  variable,  consistiug  of  a  series  of 
uuical  whistles.  There  is  also  a  strange  '^  whir-r-r-r,''  like  a  large 
IM  suddenly  rising  on  the  wing,  which  is  very  peculiar.  A  most 
nmarkable  ta/cit  is  that  the  notes  are  changed  aecording  to  season. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jones  called  my  attention  to  this  too  late,  unfortunately,  for 
me  to  make  any  lengthened  study  of  the  changes ;  but  I  heard  sufficient 
toaatiflfy  myself  of  their  occurrence.  Thus,  in  December  and  Janu<ary 
wariy  every  songster  I  listened  to  was  '^  way-too-'^ing  at  the  top  of  his 
▼oiee,  and  I  oocasionally  heard  the  peculiar  "  whir-r-r-r.''  Later  on 
^wiy-too"  became  less  firequent,  being  replaced  by  the  monotonous 
''tew,  tew,"  and  other  notes.  A  more  careful  and  Jengthened  series  of 
^^^Mvations  would  be  of  considerable  interest.  In  spring  the  Eed 
Bird  oommenoes  to  sing  at  daybreak,  considerably  before  the  Blue 
Bird.  A  wounded  Bed  Bird  can  give  the  unwary  collector  a  most 
V^iBbA  nip  with  his  strong  beak.    In  spite,  however,  of  his  strength. 
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he  allows  taimself  to  be  driven  ignomiiiioiidy  fiom  his  nest  by  the 
smaller  Blue  Bird,  as  already  mentioned.  The  skin  of  this  species  is 
remarkably  delicate,  almost  resemblingtissne-paper.  The  richvenailioii 
plumage  soon  fades  when  exposed  to  light. 

In  proof  of  the  migratory  nature  of  this  species  Mr.  Bartram  writes 
to  me,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1878,  as  follows:  << Captain  Tapper,  of  the 
barque  Continental,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine,  pat  in  here  in 
distress  on  a  voyage  firom  Branswick,  Ghk,  on  or  about  the  12th  of  this 
month.  He  tells  me  that  one  of  our  Bed  Birds  oame  on  board  his  ship 
and  was  caught  350  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bermuda;  the  wind  had 
been  eastward  for  some  days;  they  also  caught  a  Sandpiper  the  same 
day,  and  they  were  both  confined  together  in  a  basket;  bat,  as  they 
could  not  live  together  without  fighting,  they  were  turned  adrift  and 
allowed  to  go  their  way." 

Family  ICTERID^. 

Sub-family  AOELAIN^B. 
Oenus  DoLiCHONTX,  Sw. 
64,  Dolichonyx  aryzivoruSj  (Linn.)  Sw.    Bob-o-link ;  Bice-bird. 

Kmberiza  orysirora,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils. 

Passerina  oryzivora,  Vioil. 

Dolichonyx  orysivorua,  Sw.,  Bp.,Aud.,  Gould,  Gir.,and  lato  authors. 

Icterus  affripenniSf  Bp.,  Niitt.,  Aud. 

DoUchonyx  agripennis,  Rich. 

Length,  7.70;  wing,  3.83;  tail,  3.15. 

jjah. Eastern  North  America,  north  to  Saskatchewan,  west  to  Bockv 

Mountaiua  and  somewhat  beyond ;  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming ;  south  to 
Bolivia,  La  Plata,  &c.,  Galapagos,  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 

America.     (Cones.) 

Mr.  Ilunlis  says  of  this  bird:  "The  Bice  Bird  is  not  known  to  visit 
the  Hermudas  on  it^  vernal  flight,  although  in  September  and  October 
it  seldom  fails  of  being  found  there,  generally  in  small  flocks,  and  on 
one  occasion  in  considerable  numbers.    They  freqnent  the  marshes, 
wbciv  the  ripe  panicles  of  seed  from  the  reeds  aud  sedge  offer  an  ample 
abundance  of  their  favorite  fiH>d.^    Aud  Colonel  Wedderbum  remarks: 
**l>nrinj:  some  years  this  binl  is  not  uncommon,  but  always  found  in 
winter  plumajri^    They  an^  so  extremely  fat  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  them.''    I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  notes,  except  that 
one  of  Mr.  Hartram's  siwcimons  is  a  male  in  imperfect  summer  plumage. 
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I  never  met  with  the  species  myself,  but  they  were  familiar  to  many  of 
my  fHends.  They  did  not  visit  the  Bermudas  in  the  antnmn  of  1874^ 
but  were  homeiOiis  in  September,  1875. 

Gtonns  MoLOTHRiTS,  Sw. 
fiSb  MoloihruB  peoariSj  (Om.)  Sw.    Oow-bird;  Oow  Blackbird. 

FH$^gilla pecarUf  Gm.,  Lath.,  Lioht.,  Sabine. 

EmberiMa  peoorUf  Wils. 

Pa$$9Hma  peoofU,  YielL 

Icknu  peearU,  Bp,,  Natt.,  And. 

MoMkrutpeoorUf  Sw.  Sc  Rioh.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Bd.,  Tiippe,  and  of  wxltengen^ 

erally. 
MoMnu  peoorU,  SandevaU. 
Moloikrui  aU$f  Gray. 
JMmgitta  wmbiguaf  Nntt. 

Lengthy  8.00;  wing,  4.42;  tail,*  3.40. 

Hab^ — Throaghont  temperate  ISTorth  America,  north  to  68^ ;  winters 
in  great  nambers  in  the  Southern  States.    (Ooues.) 

In  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  there  is  one  example  of  this  singular  bird,, 
which  takes  the  place  of  our  European  Gnckoo  in  ]^orth  America,  build- 
ing no  nest,  but  depositing  its  eggs  by  stealth  in  the  nests  of  Warblers^ 
VireoBj  Sparrows,  &c.  This  solitary  specimen  is  a  male.  It  was  shot 
at  Stocks  Point  by  Mr.  Bartram. 

Sub-famUy  lOTEEIN^. 

Oenus  Icterus,  Auct. 

56.  Icterus  balHfnorej  (Linn.)  Daud.    Baltimore  Oriole ;  Gtolden  Bobin» 

OriolusbtUHmare^  Linn.,  Gm.,  Wils. 

leUnu  hdUitiMref  Daad.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Bp.,  and  of  late  writers  generally* 

Tpkante9  hdUimar€,  Weil.,  Bp:,  Woodh. 

Hfpkamte$  halHwMre,  Cab.,  Lawr. 

leUrui  halHvMremU,  Bp.,  Sol.  6t  Salv.,  Cones,  Trippe. 

Length,  7.60 }  wing,  3.75. 

Hob, — United  States  east  of  Bocky  Mountains,  north  regularly  to 
British  Provinces;  passes  to  Mexico  and  Central  America;  Cuba  (Goues)» 

<^  Captain  Tolcher,  Fifty-sixth  Begiment,  shot  one  of  these  birds  early 
in  Ootoberi  1864,  at  Somerset.  Mr.  Hurdis  found  it  amongst  his  collec> 
tkm  of  skins  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when  Captain  Tolcher  as- 
sored  him  that  Mr.  Harford,  of  his  regiment,  had  killed  another  speci- 
men about  the  same  time,  which,  fix>m  being  very  much  mutilated,  he 
had  nnfixrtonately  thrown  away.''  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  27.)  A  third  example^ 
a  male  in  splendid  plumage,  is  in  my  own  collection.  I  shot  it  near 
Hungry  Bay  on  April  28, 1876.  The  bill  and  feet  of  this  bird  wec^ 
blight  livid  Una 
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Family  CORVIDiE. 

Sab-fiftmily  COBYINiB. 
Genus  Oobyxts,  Lbm. 
£7.  Oarvfu  amerietmua^  And.  .  American  oommon  Oiow. 

Ccnma  earime,  Wils.,  Bp.,  8w.  6t  Bioh.,  Nutt. 

Corvus  amerieamutf  And.,  Bp.,  Nntt,  M«zim.»  Gir.,  and  of  wrtho—  gaMmOli; 

Lengthy  19.00  to  20.00;  wing,  13.00  to  13.60;  tail,  about  8.00. 

Sab. — ^Temperate  Korth  Amerioa,  ezoeptingy  piobablyi  most  of  the 
bigh  ceiitral  plains  and  the  Southern  Booky  HoimtainSi  whsro  tti 
Baven  abounds  (Ooues).    Bermuda  (resident). 

The  early  history  of  this  bird,  so  feur  as  the  Bermudas  aie  ooooeniedi 
is  somewhat  obscure.  In  Smith's  ^^  History  of  Virginia''  (to  wfaidi  cdnmj 
Bermuda  at  one  time  belonged),  date  1623,  Grows  ave  mentiopsd  m 
being  numerous  in  the  islands.  Colonel  Wedderbum  says,  howsm 
<Kat.  in  B.,  p.  33):  <^A  few  of  these  birds  are  generally  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  light-house  and  Hamilton.  I  have  never  found  their  neeli^ 
but  they  are  known  to  have  bred,  as  a  few  young  Grows  were  obserfed 
near  Warwick  Ohurch  during  the  first  week  of  April,  1849.  It  is  e^ 
posed  that  they  were  introduced  firom  Nova  Scotia  some  Ibw  yeM 
ago.''  Mr.  Hurdis  did  not,  apparently,  find  the  species  numerous,  fbi 
he  says  (Nat  in  B.,  p.  66) :  ^<  In  August,  1854,  eleven  of  these  Grows  woti 
observed  associating  together  at  Oibbs  Hill  by  the  late  Golonel  Oakky. 
Fifby-sixth  Begiment.  This  was  double  the  number  which  had  hitheitc 
frequented  those  parts,  and  arose,  doubtless,  ftom  the  yoting  of  tha) 
season."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the  above  evidence.  Ctf 
the  species,  once  numerous,  have  become  extinct,  and  have  then  beei 
introduced  again  f  This  is  possible,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  tha 
there  have  been  Grows,  more  or  less,  in  Bermuda  since  1633,  their  war; 
nature  and  their  partiality  for  the  dense  cedar  groves  causing  them  ti 
have  been  but  little  noticed.  However  it  may  be,  they  are  numeroOi 
now;  so  much  so  that  a  price  has  been  set  on  their  devoted  heads  by  ^ 
recent  enactment — half-a-crown  a  bird,  and  sixpence  an  egg.  That  thi 
is  a  wise  and  necessary  measure  is  universally  conceded,  as  they  d< 
much  damage  in  the  breeding  season  by  destroying  young  poultry,  an^ 
the  eggs  and  young  of  the  other  resident  birds.  As  is  well  known,  thi 
species  is  gregarious,  except  during  the  actual  time  of  breeding.  A 
4SOon  as  the  young  are  well  able  to  fiy  the  scattered  families  conaos 
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together.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixteen  in  one  flock  in  June.  Three 
or  four  are  commonly  seen  together  in  winter,  when  they  frequent  the 
rocky  shores  in  search  of  shell-fish,  &c.  At  the  approach  of  the  breed- 
ing season  they  separate  into  pairs,  and  select  the  most  retired  cedar 
groves  for  their  nesting  places,  the  same  coaple  resorting  to  a  particular 
qwt  for  many  years  if  undisturbed.  The  nest  is  a  bulky  structure  of 
iticks  and  cedar  bark,  warmly  lined  with  the  latter  material  and  with 
gotttf  hair;  it  is  usuaUy  in  a  wide  fork,  against  the  trunk,  and  never 
Tvy  high  up.  Eggs,  usually  four,  exactly  like  those  of  our  European 
Grows.  I  I^ve  found  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  nests,  in  various  stages 
rfdflapidation,  in  the  same  clump  of  trees — ^the  work,  doubtless,  of  the 
Mse  pair.  OThey  seem  invariably  to  build  a  fresh  one  every  year.  Only 
6Mhrood  appears  to  be  raised,  leaving  the  nest  about  the  end  of  May. 
Ihe  earliest  nest  I  heard  of  was  one  containing  four  fresh  eggs  on  April 
3, 1875.  Lieutenant  Denison  and  I  found  five  young  birds  in  one  nest^ 
two  of  which  were  somewhat  less  advanced  in  feathering  than  the  re- 
BiiDder;  and,  as  we  were  mobbed  all  the  time  we  were  at  the  nest  by 
/btf  old  Crows,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nest  must  be  com- 
Bon  to  both  pairs;  rather  an  odd  thing  when  one  considers  the  solitary 
breeding  habits  of  the  species.  Mr.  Bartram  has  a  specimen  measuring 
m  inches  in  length,  which  we  at  first  thought  must  be  a  Baven,  C 
Mritr,  particularly  as  it  did  not  mix  with  the  other  crows,  and  was  shot 
«  a  small  island  it  frequented;  but  subsequent  examination  inclined 
M  to  believe  that  it  was  only  an  unusually  large  bird,  perhaps  a  little 
I  tfntdied  in  stufBng.    Ordinary  specimens  measure  18  to  20  inches. 

Suborder    CLAMATORES. 

Family  TYRANNID^. 

Sub-famUy  TYEANimf^. 
Oenus  Tybannus,  Guv. 
A  T/mmM$  earolinen$iSj  (Om.)  Temm.    Kingbird;  Bee-Martin. 


Ltmku  tfrmmu$,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath. 

ftufcii  tgrammuif  var.  aaroHnentU  et  ludavicianus,  Gm.,  Lath. 

l^pmmmM  caroUmemtiif  Temm.,  Cab.,  Bd.,  and  later  writers. 

ifMefoap«f«E^  Bart. 

JbMiecyM  iprtmtnUf  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Tjfrmumtj^pM^  Vieil.,  Cab.,  Scl.,  Gundl.,  Coues,  Scl.  &  Salv. 

Ijfrmmuu  tafrgiliM,  Vieil.,  Sw.,  Sw.  A  Rich.;  Bp.,  Woodh.,  Scl. 

Mudmpm  mmimomf  Licht. 

OmMHraa  Imco§m§imr,  Stephens. 
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LeDgth,  8.60;  wing,  4.65;  tafl,  3.70. 

J7a&.— -ITorth  America  at  large,  north  to  57^  or  tBoOnest^  wwfc  toBoeky 
MonntaiDSi  beyond  which  only  observed  in  Washington  and  Oreigon 
Territories  and  British  Golambia;  winters  on  extreme  sonthem  borderi 
and  thence  into  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Ameriea  to  Pern;  Oitba. 
i(Gone8.) 

Becorded  as  very  numerous  in  all  the  swamps  in  l^SQi  bat  not  men* 
tioned  as  occurring  at  other  times,  though  Mr.  Bartram  has  one  or  two 
specimens  of  a  later  date.  It  would  appear  to  be  only  a  springy  Tisttant 
A  considerable  number  appeared  in  April,  1876,  a  small  band  of  these 
attaching  themselves  to  the  Devonshire  and  Hungry  Bay  diotriot^ 
where  several  specimens,  male  and  female,  were  obtained.  These  were 
all  immature,  or  rather  in  winter  plumage,  with  the  flame-oohned  head- 
patch  concealed  by  black  tips  to  the  feathers.  lieutenant  Daniaoni  ob- 
served several  at  Hungry  Bay  on  the  22d  September^  1876^  but  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  procure  a  specimen  and  thus  establish  tka  Ihot 
of  the  species  visiting  Bermuda  on  its  southward  jouniey. 

69.  Tyrannus  daminicenm^  Bich.    Grey  Eing-Mrd. 

TjpratmuB  donUnioenn;  Briss.,  Bio1i.,3di 
LaniuM  iyrannua,  var.  p  d(minioen»i»t  Gm. 
Mwoioapa  daminioensUf  And. 
AMittarchtis  dominieenHBf  Cab. 
Tyrannus  griaeutf  VieiL,  Sw.,  Bp.,  ScL 
Tyrannua  matuiinua,  Vieil. 

Length,  8.00;  wing,  4.65;  tail,  4.00. 

Hab. — South  Carolina  coast,  accidental;  Florida  Keys  and  West  In- 
dies;  Nicaragua ;  New  Granada;  Cuba;  Jamaica.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

Only  three  specimens  are  on  record,  viz.,  one  obtained  by  Golonel 
Wedderbum  in  Mr.  Hurdis's  garden  on  March  30, 1850,  and  two  others  on 
St.  David's  Island  on  April  15, 1850. 

G^nus  OoNTOPUS,  Cab, 
60.  Contopus  borecUiSj  (Sw.)  Bd.    Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

Tjfrannus  harealiSf  Sw. 

Myiobius  harealUf  Oroy. 

Contopus  borealU,  Bd.,  and  later  anthon. 

Sayomia  hdrealis^  Wheat. 

Pyrooephalus  (^Contopus)  borealiif  Gray. 

MusoicapainomatOt  Coop.  &Natt..  Niitt. 

Mutdoapa  oooperi,  Nutt.  And.,  Pntn. 

I)prannu$  oooperi,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  Reinoh. 

Tyrannula  oooperi^  Bp. 

€Umiopu»  eoqperif  Cab. 

Contopui  WM9olweu$f  Sol.,  Snmili. 
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Length,  7.60;  wiDg,  4.33;  tail,  3.30. 

JBoft. — ^Entire  temperate  North  America ;  Mexico ;  Oreenland ;  rare  in 
Middle  and  Soathem  Atlantic  States;  South  to  Central  America. 
(Cooes.) 

Mr.  Bartram  has  one,  shot  by  himself  on  his  farm  not  many  years  since. 

61.    CaiUopus  virenSj  (Linn.)  Gab.    Wood  Pe-wee. 

.  ifuMieopa  virent ,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lftth.,  Lioht.,  Bp.,  Natt,  And. 
l^frammula  vtrmu,  Bp.,  Woodh. 
MjfMius  virent,  Gray. 
I)frtmnu$  viretUf  Niitt. 
Mgiatekm*  virmu,  Cab.,  Sol. 

C&miopu9  viren;  Cab.,  Scl.,  Scl.  A  Salv.,  Bd.,  and  modem  anthon. 
P^froe^^lut  (Cantopu$)  vireM,  Gray. 
Mfudoapaguerula,  Vieil. 
Mfudoapa  rapax,  Wils. 

Lengthy  6.15;  wing,  3.50;  tail,  3.05. 

Hab^ — ^Eastern  North  America  to  the  borders  of  the  high  central 
plains.  Guatemala  (f ),  Mexico,  Oosta  Bica,  Texas,  Vera  Gruz.  (B.  B. 
&B.) 

A  single  example  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hurdis  on  April  30, 1852. 

Genus  Empidonax,  Gab. 
€2.  Empidanax  traiUUj  (And.)  Bd.    l^ill's  Flycatcher. 

if HMinqM  tramiy  Aad. 

I)framuula  froOtt,  Blob.,  Bp.,  Woodh. 

I)frmmm9  tnMIUy  Nott. 

MfhHMt  inOHi,  Gray. 

Empklotuue  InittHi,  Bd.,  Cab.,  ScL,  and  late  writezB. 

A^Mmm  j»m<IZm,  var.  IraUlii,  B.  B.  &  B. 

Length,  nearly  6.00;  wing,  2.90 ;  tail,  2.60. 

Bab. — ^Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  west  to  the  cen- 
tnl  plains,  whence  to  the  Pacific  replaced  by  var.  pusillus  /  south  to 
Hew  Oianada.    (Oones.) 

One  ^eeiiiien  is  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection,  shot  at  Stocks  Point. 
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Order  MOABI A 

Sub-order  OYPBBLL  *«= 

Family  CAPRIMULGID^ 

Sab-flunily  OAPBDnTLanfTJB. 
Genus  GHOBDBlLBfly  8w. 

63.  OhordeOes  virginianuSy  (Om.)  Bp.    Night-Hawk. 

(ktpHmulgitB  tirginianu$f  Bii«.  (iu  part),  Gm.  LfttlLj  Bp.j  And.,  Nvtt 

Caprimu!gu9  (Clun^eilm)  virgUiimiu$f  8w.  A  BidL 

CkordeiUi  virginkMutf  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Woodh.1  CaM.,  Bmrari  Hew^  SoL, 

SalY.,  Coaes. 
GopriiMi^iif  jK>pe(iM^  VieiL,  Bp. 
CkordeiUi  papetme  Bd.,  Heeim.,  Coop.  A  Back^  Lawr.,  Hayd*!  AUflo,  Om|l» 

Aiken. 
CopKiiitt^^iM  OflMfiooiitif,  "WUs. 

Lengthy  9.50 ;  wing,  8.20. 

Hob. — ^Entire  temi>erate  North  and  Ifiddle  America,  north  to  HndMA 

Bay  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  migratory ;  Bahamas;  south  to  BrasiL  (Goiml) 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  firom  ^^  The  Naturalist  in  Benmda* 

the  following :  ^^  These  curious  birds  are  sometimes  very  common  in 
April,  and  also  in  September  andOctober,  on  their  migration  north  and 
south.  The  marsh  below  Government  House  was  their  great  resort, 
when,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  they  would  appear  one  by  one,  and 
soon  be  skimming  about  in  all  directions,  uttering  every  now  and  thai 
a  sharp  whirring  sort  of  cry.  They  double  and  rush  about  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  frequently  depressing  first  one  side,  then  the  other. 
Although  flying  close  together,  they  seem  to  try  and  keep  apart,  each 
having  seemingly  its  own  hunting  ground  ^  (Wedderbnm).  "  When  this 
bird  visits  the  islands  of  Bermuda  from  the  north,  it  invariably  appevs 
between  the  20th  of  September  and  the  11th  of  October,  and  on  its 
vernal  flight  from  the  south,  arrives  with  wonderful  precision  between 
the  23d  and  30th  of  April"  (Hurdis).  Individuals  of  this  species  were 
observed  by  ofiicers  of  Prospect  Garrison  on  February  20  and  28, 1875. 
It  would  almost  seem  probable  that  these  wintered  in  Bermuda ;  but 
the  question  requires  further  investigation.  They  are  occasionallj 
picked  up  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition.  One  was  found  dead  in  the 
streets  of  St.  George's  on  the  26tli  April,  1876,  and  a  live  one  was 
brought  to  me  the  same  day.    The  stomachs  of  several  I  examined 
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tober,  1874,  contained  numbers  of  the  highly-perfumed  ^*  green 
Rhaphigaster  prasiiiusj  so  obnoxious  to  delicate  olfactory  nerves. 
lis  good  service  alone  the  poor  birds  should  be  religiously  pro- 
L  during  their  short  visits. 

Family  CYPSELID^. 
Sub-family  CH^TUEIIS^^. 
G^nus  Ghjbtura,  Steph. 
luBturapelagicaj  (Linn.)  Bd.    Chimney  Swift. 

Hhrmndo  pelagica^  Lion. 

Ckatwra  pelagioaj  B.  B.  &  B. 

Hirundo  ptlUugia,  Linn.,  Vieil.,  Wils. 

CjfpeeluB  peUugiuSy  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  De  Kay,  Maxim. 

CiuBtura pekugia,  Steph.,  Bp.,  And.,  Bd.,  and  anthors  generally. 

Acan^ylia  peUugia,  Temm.,  Woodli.,  Brewer. 

ngth,  5.25;  wing,  5.10;  tail,  2.15. 

ifr.^Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    (Goues.) 

le  was  shot  on  the  13th  September,  1840.     On  the  24th  of  that 

th  Mr.  Hurdis  noticed  several,  left  behind  after  the  great  flight  of 

Swallow  tribe,  already  alluded  to,  had  taken  its  departure.    Mr. 

ram  obtained  one  in  September,  1874,  during  my  residence  in  the 

ids,  bat  I  did  not  meet  with  the  species  myself. 

Family  TROCHILID^. 

Genus  Tbochilus,  Linn. 
TroehUus  colubrisj  Linn.    Ruby-throated  Humming-bird. 

TrodbiJiM  ooluhrit,  Linn.,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Wils.,  Jard.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Rioh.,  Natt.| 

And.  Gir.,  and  later  anthors. 
MMiuga  ooUhriif  Steph.,  Gray,  Woodh. 
Cjfman^u9  coluMif  Jard. 
IVodkilut  aureigasteri  Lawr. 

eogth,  3.25 ;  wing«  1.60 ;  tail,  1.25. 

Jab. — North  America,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  57^  at  least, 
A  to  Brazil ;  Cuba;  winters  in  Florida  (8).  (Cones.) 
[foond  the  history  of  this  bird's  occurrence  in  Bermuda  in  a  very  un- 
iMMStory  state.  Colonel  Wedderbum  writes :  "  There  is  a  tradition 
Hthe  Humming  Bird  visited  the  islands  of  Bermuda  in  considerable 
•bcrs  about  thirty  years  ago ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been 
tieed  tin  the  26tli  April,  1852,  when  Mr.  Hurdis  wrote  to  me,  saying 
■^Hr.  John  Darrell  (sonof  the  attorney-general,  now  chief  justice,  of 
Mi4aiid«)luid  seen  a  Humming  Bird  under  the  windowsof  his  father's 
BdL  Halt  Mils.  No.  25 U 
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house,  where  it  was  busily  employed  entering  tiie  lacfe  wUfee  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  the  giant  iSiraiiioiiiiMi,  its  tail  mily  at  times  being 
visible.  Another  was  seen  aboat  ttie  same  time,  and  witiiin  about  2 
miles  of  the  same  place,  by  a  Miss  Watson,  in  her  brother^  garden." 
Beferring  to  the  above,  Hr.  Hordis  says :  *'My  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  tmth  of  the  tradition  allnded  to  by  Ooionel  Wedderbnm  ended  hi 
disappointment.  The  bird  seen  by  Mr.  Darrell  was  described  to  me  as 
greenish  in  color,  with  the  tail — ^the  only  part  visible  at  timea--tipped 
with  white.  I  need  not  observe  that  this  characteristte  appertains  to  (fas 
female."  1  was,  therefore,  mndi  pleased  to  establish  its  oooorrence  b^ 
yond  a  donbt,  when  going  through  Mr.  Bartran^s  coUeoticm  with  bin. 
He  has  a  genuine  fbmale  specimen,  shot  with  powdered  rice  by  himself 
close  to  his  house,  his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  diminntivs 
stranger  by  one  of  his  laborers,  who  thought  it  was  a  large  moth*  Two 
others  were  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  not  obtained*  How  these  littto 
birds  got  to  Bermuda  is  a  marvel.  They  have  powerflil  wings  ftr 
their  size,  calculated  to  keep  up  that  humming  vibratory  motion  neces- 
sary for  their  mode  of  feeding ;  but  one  would  think  that  snoh  a  long 
flight  across  the  sea  would  induce  weariness  in  so  small  a  frame,  and 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

Family  ALCEDINID^. 
Genus  Gebtle,  Boie. 
66.  Oeryle  alcyoriy  (Liun.)  Boie.    Belted  Kingfisher. 

Aleedo  alcyon,  Linn.,  6m.,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  8w.  &  Bioh.,  And.,  NttUbe 

Gir.,  Maxim,  y  Trippe. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  Boie.,  Bp.,  Gray,  and  authors  generally. 
Ispida  alcyon,  Sw. 
Megaoeryle  alcyon,  Reich. 
CMorosceryle  alcyon,  Sol. 
Aleedo  ludoridana,  Gm. 

Length  of  adult,  12.75 ;  wing,  6.00. 

Hab. — Over  the  waters  of  all  ^orth  and  Middle  America  and  manycff  . 
the  West  Indian  Islands;  resident  or  imperfectly  migratorj,  being  im!' 
the  north  forced  away  by  the  freezing  of  the  waters ;  accidental  in  Ir^ 
laud.    (Coues.) 

<^  These  birds  arrive  regularly  about  the  middle  of  September,  audaPO 
to  be  found  in  all  the  mangrove  swamps,  creeks,  and  ponds  in  the  islands. 
Many  remain  during  the  winter,  but  they  all  disappear  about  the  middles 
of  April"  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  33).   I  have  seen  these  birds  as  late  as  the 
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April,  and  at  one  time  thought  they  mast  occasionally  remain  to  breed ; 

bat  after  much  careful  watching,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  friends, 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  depart,  sooner  or  later,  to  breed 

CD  the  North  American  continent.    Hungry  Bay  is  a  favorite  resort  of 

these  fine  birds.    I  have  seen  six  or  seven  there  together,  chasing  one 

another,  darting  at  the  little  fish  in  the  pools,  and  uttering  their  harsh, 

rattling  cry.    They  aftect  the  same  hunting  grounds,  especially  those 

birds  that  remain  for  the  winter,  and  day  after  day,  as  one  drives  past 

the  creeks  and  sheltered  bays,  one  sees  the  same  solemn-looking  indi- 

ndnal  on  the  accustomed  rock  or  cedar-bough,  one  eye  on  the  fish  in 

ttM  water  below,  the  other  on  the  passers  by. 

'  Sub-order  CUCULL 

Family  CUCULID^. 

Sub-family  CoccYGiN-ffl. 
Genus  Coccyzus,  Bp. 
C7.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmns,  (Wils.)  Bp.    Black-billed  Cuckoo» 

CueutuB  erjftkrophihalmM9,  Wils.,  Steph.,  Hart. 

Coecjftus  erythrophthalmusj  Bp.,  And.,  Gir,  Gray,  and  later  writers. 

Piaya  erylhropkthalma,  Less. 

Er]ftkropkrjf$  eriftkrophthalmuSf  Bp. 

CoccjfffM  erythropthalmMS,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Hayd.,  Lawr.,  B.  B.  &  B. 

CoeejfZUB  dominicMtf  Nntf . 

Length,  about  12.00;  wing,  5.00 ;  tail,  6.50. 

Hab. — North  America  to  Rocky  Mountains;  north  to  Labrador;  south 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  j 
Caba«  rarely;  no  other  Antillean  record;  said  to  winter  in  Florida; 
aecidental  in  Europe.    (Cones.) 

The  first  example  recorded  was  shot  by  Gibbs  early  in  October,  1874, 

at  the  same  time  as  a  number  of  the  succeeding  species,  C.  americanus^ 

from  which  its  smaller  bill,  less  white  on  the  tips  of  the  tail-featliers, 

and  red  ring  round  the  eye,  at  once  distinguish  it.    Mr.  Bartram  also 

abtaineil  a  specimen  that  autumn,  and  I  found  two  others  in  his  collec- 

tioD,  labeled  (7.  americanns.    I  saw  one  near  Devonshire  Bay  on  the 

llth  April,  1875,  wwA  one  (probably  the  same)  was  brought  to  me  on 

the  30th  of  that  month  from  Hungry  Bay.    Lieutenant  Ilopegood,  of 

the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  shot  one  of  a  pair  in  a  potato-field  near 

I)evoiuihire  Bay  on  the  8th  May,  1875.    I  imagine  this  species  has 

^Marred  more  frequently  than  the  records  tend  to  show,  not  having 

been  dfaUngniahed  from  it«  larger-billed  congener. 
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68.  Oocojpmi  amerioamm^  (Linn.)  Bp.    TeUow-Mlled  OnekoOi 

Cftmlm  iomMMmiUf  BriM.    CM«iiif  iwiaJBiHi  LlmL,  Tirth  ,  Chn* 

GoMyfM  (lMi<«kwf,  Bd. 

Pioya  doMinte,  Gmj. 

CiMiiliia  ooroUiMMif,  BiiM.,  Wik. 

CmomIim  ofMrioMnit,  linn.,  Qm.,  Lttth*,  8te^.,  Hivt. 
Coe^nu  amerietmutf  Bp.,  Natt.,  And.,  send  Uter  anliion. 

JRrylJkropAnrt  iMMrioaiMif,  Bp.     * 

Coeojfgu9  americanui,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Hftyd.,  Coop.,  AJkia,  Tclfp«^  B.  B.  4i»  B. 

CaeojfMut  piprrhopterutf  VieiL 

CNeMltM  eifi^rotiif ,  Temm. 

CfMOjfriM  haMH,  ScL,  Gii^.  j 

Length,  12.00 ;  wing,  6.95 ;  tail,  635.  I 

£a&.— Eastern  United  States,  to  the  Missoiiri  plains,  GaUfiimia  and 
Nevada,  Jamaica,  Porto  Bioo,  Ckwta  Bica,  Lower  Bio  Grande.  Aeel- 
dental  in  Europe,  (B.  B.  &  B.,  Ooaes.) 

A  few  specimens  only  are  recorded  previons  to  the  9th  October,  1848^  ' 
when  an  extraordinary  invasion  took  place.  Thousands  of  theae  biidt 
suddenly  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  most  of  them  departiag 
as  suddenly  the  next  day.  A  few  were  seen  in  April,  18S2.  They  were  ' 
numerous  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  October,  1874,  and  a  few  remained 
behind  for  some  time.  I  shot  one  near  Devonshire  Bay,  in  a  potato- 
field,  on  the  7th  November;  its  stomach  (like  that  of  other  speoimeiii 
examined)  was  full  of  green  caterpillars  collected  from  the  leaves  of  the 
potatoes.  I  was  very  angry  with  myself  for  having  killed  the  poor  bird 
•when  doing  such  good  service. 

Sub-order  PICI. 

Family  PKJIDJE. 

Sub-family  PICIN^. 

Grenus  Sphyb  apicus,  Baird. 

69.  Sphyrapicus  variiiSy  (Linn.)  Bd.    Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker. 

Piou9  variu8j  Linn.,  Gui.,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  WHb.,  Bp.,  Wagl.,  Niitt.,  Lmb.,  Aild.9 

Gray,  Reich.,  Maxim.,  Scl.,  Reinh.,  Sand.  | 

Picus  (Dendrocopus)  variue,  Sw.  &.  Rich. 
PilvmnM  rariuM,  Bp. 

Sphyrapictts  variuSy  Bd.,  Malh.,  Coues,  and  most  late  writeia. 
Sphyropicua  rariuSf  Scl.  &  Salv.,  ScL,  B.  B.  &.  R. 
ncu9  (SphryrapicHs)  rariiM,  Gray. 
Piou«  atrothoraXf  Leas.  i 

Length,  8.25 ;  wing,  4.75 ;  tail,  3.30.  j 

flab.— The  typical  form  in  Eastern  North  America,  northy  to  81^  «l  J 
<ist  south  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Bahamas,  Greenland*   {Ooam^  ' 
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Of  thiB  species  Colonel  Wedderburn  says :    "In  general  not  very  com- 
mon.    I  first  saw  it  in  December,  1847  again  in  l^ovember,  1848 ;  and 
in  April  1850,  a  great  many  suddenly  appeared,  several  of  which  I  shot. 
Many  of  the  palmetto  trees  are  bored  by  this  bird.    It  breeds  in  Mr. 
Ballingball's  garden  every  year,  and  I  should  think  that  a  few  also  breed 
in  holes  in  the  large  trees  at  Brackish  Pond,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
large  swamps."    Three  examples  occurred  during  my  stay,  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  whether  they  bred  or  not  in  1875.    I  don't  think  they  did 
80  in  Brackish  Pond,  where  I  kept  a  careftil  watch  for  them.    Mr.  Bar- 
txam  has  about  a  dozen  specimens,  scarcely  two  of  which  are  alike,  so 
Ttriable  is  the  plumage  of  the  species.    They  are  all  in  immature  dress, 
vith  the  crimson  patches  more  or  less  replaced  by  mottled  gray,  but  aU 
possess  the  characteristic  ^<  yellowness"  which  distinguishes  the  bird 
ftom  nearly  all  the  other  American  Picidce. 

Genus  Oolaptes,  Sw. 

70.  Oolapf€t auro^tM,  (Linn.)  Sw.  Oolden-winged Woodpecker;  Flicker. 

CmemUiB  auratu»j  Linn. 

PieM$  awratHB,  Linn,  Forst.,  Vieil.,  WilB.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And. 
Coi€tpte9  awratuBf  Sw.,  Sw.  A  Rich.,  Bp.,  Bd.,  and  most  authon. 
Geopieus  auratuB,  Malh. 

hengthj  12.50 ;  wing  6.00. 

Mob. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  where  in  many  localities  it  becomes  mixed  with  (7. 
mexieanus;  Alaska ;  Greenland.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Coues.) 

The  only  specimens  ever  obtained  were  shot  by  officers  of  the  Sixty- 
Int  Beg^ment  in  Devonshire  Marsh,  as  my  Mend  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones 
iafiinned  me.  One  or  two  were  shot  in  1871, 1  think,  but  no  others  are 
ooxeoord. 

Order  RAPTORES. 

Family  STRIGID^. 

Sub-family  STEIGnT-aS. 

Genus  Otus,  Cuv. 

7L  OiuB  vulgarii  var.  wiUonianuSj  (Less.)  Allen.    American  Long-eared 
Owl. 

Oim$  mmtrimmu.  vp.,  Kaap.,  Mazon,  AUen. 

SirtejMrefriMfer,  Bartr. 

Aai»  pengrUittor,  Strickland. 

Sirte  •taf^  Wlla.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And.  PeaL 

Arte  ^AtU)  9tM,  Sw.  A  Rich. 
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Otv8  wiUonianvs,  Less. ,  Cass. ,  Brew. ,  Bd. ,  Cooper,  Cones,  Hayd. 

Otus  vulgaris  J  Jard.,  Aad.,  Qir. 

Otus  vulgarus  americanus,  Schl. 

Oiu9  vulgaris  var.  wilsonianus,  Allen,  Coaes,  B.  B.  &  R. 

Female:  Length,  about  15.00;  wing,  11  to  11^;  tail,  6. 

Male,  rather  smaller. 

Hob. — ^Whole  of  the  temperate  l^orth  America  t  (B.  B.  &  B.) 

This  near  ally  of  oar  European  0.  vulgaris  has  occurred  frequently, 
but  irregularly,  during  the  winter  mouths,  generally  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  islands,  near  the  light-house.  One  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection 
was  caught  alive  at  Mount  Langton  a  few  years  ago.  This  bird  did  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  visit  Bermuda  during  the  year  1874-^75. 

Genus  Braohyotus,  Gk)uld. 
72.  Brachyotus  palustriSj  (Bechst.)  Gould.    Short-eared  Owl. 

Strix  hradkyoius,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Daad.,  Bechst.,  Shaw,  Temm.,  Mey.,  Vieil.,  Ronx, 

Brewer,  Yarr.,  Penn.,  Morris,  Wils.,Bp.,Nntt.,  Aud. 
Otus  hrachyotuSf  Aad.,  Jard.,  Gir.,  Cass.,  Reinh.,  AUen,  Boie,  Steph.,  Nanm., 

Eyt.,  Schl.,  Gray,  Cqv.,  Less.,  Sw.,  Bp.,  Selby,  Mont.,  Kaop. 
Asia  hraohifotuSf  Macgil.,  Strickl. 
Ulula  hrachyoiuSf  Macgil. 
Strix  accipitrinaf  PaU.,  Gm.,  Daad. 
Asio  ululaf  Less. 
Otus  ulula,  Cav. 

Strix  palustriSf  Bechst.,  Lath.,  Shaw,  Mey. 
Otus  palustriSj  DeKay,  Gould,  Brehm. 
Brachyotus  palustris,  Bp.,  Coues,  Goald. 
Strix  hrachyurttf  Nilss. 
Strix  caspxa,  Shaw. 
Brachyotus  galapagoensiSf  Gould. 
Otus  galapagoensiSj  Darw.,  Bp.,  Gray. 
Asio  galapagoensiSf  Strickl. 

Female:  Length,  about  15  inches;  wing,  12;  tail,  6. 

Male  rather  smaller. 

Eah, — Europe,  Asia,  Greenland,  America,  West  Indies.    (Coues.) 

Not  so  frequent  a  visitor  as  the  preceding;  but,  like  it,  appearing  in 
the  autumn  aud  winter  months,  aud  usually  seen  on  the  south  side, 
near  the  light-house.  The  attraction  presented  by  that  part  of  the 
islands  would  appear  to  consist  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  mice,  which 
inhabit  the  sandj-  scrub-covered  hills  near  the  shore.  Mr.  Bartram  baa 
two  specimens  of  this  Owl,  and  I  obtained  two  myself  during  my  stay- 
one  at  the  Sand  Hills,  and  another  in  Warwick  Swamp. 
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Subfamily  SYEl^INJES.. 
Genus  Sybnium,  Sav. 
).  Symiutn  nd^ulasumj  (Forst.)  (Boie).    Barred  Owl. 

Sirix  n^mloBa^  Font.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Daud.,  Vieil.,  Wils.,  Jard.,  Bp.,  Sw.  d&Rich., 

Natt.y  And.,  DeKay. 
Symium  nebulosuMf  Boie,  Gray,  Gould,  Aad.,  Cass.,  and  later  United  States 

authors. 
UhUa  nebMlo9af  Steph.,  Cav.,  Less.,  Bp.,  SchL 
Strix  dtickidU,  Gm. 
SMx  variMf  Bart. 
SMx  femandioaf  Shaw. 

Length,  about  20.00;  wing,  13.00  to  14.00;  tail,  9.00. 
Sexes  nearly  of  the  same  size. 

Hob. — ^North  America,  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  chiefly  United 
States.    (Goues.) 
Mr.  Hnrdis  observed  one  of  these  birds  on  the  2d  April,  1851. 

G^nus  l^YOTALE,  Brehm. 
74.  Kydale  acadiea  (Gm.)  Bp.    Saw-whet  Owl. 

^ifrir  acadiea,  Gm.,  Daad.,  VieiL,  Bp.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Jard.,  Nutt.,  Aod.,  DeKay. 
y^etale  aeadiea.  Bp.,  Gray,  Kanp,  Strickl.,  Cass.,  Brewer,  Sol.,  and  later 

authors. 
Xjfctala  aoadioa,  Gray. 
Seatophilu9  aoadioM,  Sw. 
Noctua  aoadioaf  Rich. 
Ulmla  acadiea,  And.,  Potn.,  SchL 
Sirix  acadietuis.  Lath.,  Shaw. 
Sirix  albifrons,  Shaw.,  Lath. 
Bmbo  alkifrans,  Vieil. 
Seop§  allHfrons,  Steph. 
ypetala  alb\fr<m$,  Cass.,  Cones,  Coop.,  Terr. 
Xjfdaia  alb{fronM,  Gray. 
Sirix  phalaenaidet,  Daod.,  Lath.,  Vieil.,  Shaw. 
Aikenp  wttmnd,  Boie. 

Tdtal  length,  7}  to  8  inches;  wing,  5^;  tail,  2|  to  3. 
Sexes  nearly  the  same  size. 

JBhft^ — Temperate  North  America  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  chiefly, 
Wwerer,'  northern  United  States  and  adjoining  British  territory  rang- 
ing southward  in  woody,  mountainous  regions  into  Mexico.    Oaxaca. 

A  laie  straggler.  Colonel  Wedderbum's  notes  contain  all  the  infor- 
natkm  we  possess.  He  says  (Nat.  in  B.  p.  25) :  <<  Only  one  specimen, 
fiMmd  on  the  12th  January,  1849,  sitting  inside  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the 
ffnttifcliielaiid  Island  by  an  artilleryman.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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said  guimer  has  more  nerve  when  working  a  gun  than  he  dlaplaiyed  on 
finding  the  litUe  bird,  being  aflcaid  to  oatoh  it|  aSylie  said*  ^it  glow'red 
athim.'  It  was  canght  by  a  man  of  the  Forty-aeoond^  and  lived  in  my 
room  for  several  days,  getting  qnite  tame.  At  night  it  always  became 
restless,  and  finally  killed  itself  against  the  wires  of  the  oage.  Hr.Hairy 
Tncker  saw  another  some  short  time  afterwards,  in  a  oave  <«  the  soath 
shore.'' 

8nb-family  NTCTBINnTiD. 
G^nos  Nyoiea,  Steph. 
76.  Nyetea  soandiaea.j  (Linn.)   Newton.    Snowy  Oirt. 

SMx  ioandiiaoa,  Idmi. 

Nfcim  ioandUte^f  Kewt.,  Brees. 

Njfetea  Boandiaoa,  yar  aroticay  Bldg.,  B.  B.  d&  R. 

Strto  nfeteOf  UmUf  Biias.,  BrtUin.,  Foist.,  Gm.,  Lftih.,  DftucLy  TisIL,  PiU.^ 

WSLb.,  Bp.y  Temm.,  Kntt.,  And.,  ^bo. 
Nootua  nyotea.  Cut.,  Boie.,  Leas.,  Brehm.,  Sohl. 

Aimki  nyoUOf  Selby,  Gkmld,  Jaid.,  Keys.  A  Bias.,  And.,  Olr.,  Patn.,  Kaop. 
Sjfmia  mffotMy  Maogil.,  Jard.,  Watt. 
Sirix  niveoy  Thumb,,  Daud. 
NockM  nivM,  Biehm. 

Nyotea  nivM,  Gxay,  Bp.,  Cass.,  Brewer,  Bd.,  and  many  later  anthon, 
Strix  huboy  var.  dlhuM,  Daud. 
8trix  Candida,  Lath. 
Nyctia  oandida,  Sw. 
Strix  ermineay  Shaw. 

Total  length,  24  to  27  inches;  wing,  16  to  17 ;  tail,  10. 

Haib. — ^Northern  regions  of  both  continents,  migrating  soathward  in 
winter.  Resident  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky. 
(Baird.) 

Colonel  Wedderbum  observes  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  25) :  Lieutenant  FayreTi 
royal  navy,  shot  two  sx>ecimen8  at  Boss's  Cove  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
Another,  a  fine  female  specimen,  was  shot  by  a  person  named  LleweUyn, 
at  Ireland  Island,  ou  the  29th  November,  1853.  This  bird  was  only 
wounded,  and  when  examined  by  Mr.  Hurdis,  on  the  13th  December 
following,  appeared  lively  and  well.  When  being  fed,  it  frequently 
erected  a  little  tuft  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  head,  so  as  to  reeem- 
ble  small  horns.  Two  frequented  the  islands  in  the  autumn  of  1875; 
one  of  these  was  shot  by  Lieutenant  Tallents,  Twentieth  Begimenti  the 
other  escaped,  though  it  remained  two  months  or  more. 
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Genus  Surnia,  Dum^ril. 
78.  Sumia  uluUij  var.  hudsaniay  (Om.)  Cones.   American  Hawk  OwL 

Strix/reti  hudmmU,  Briss. 

Strix  hud$onia,  Gm.,  Wils,  Shaw,  Vieil. 

Swmia  kudaania,' Jsaaes, 

Smmia  ulula  var.  hudmmiaf  Cones. 

Strix  canadenHi,  Biiss.,  Shaw.  • 

Strix  fnnerea,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  And.,  Bp.,  Brewer,  Peab. 

Sumia  uluUty  Cass.,  Gray,  Lord,  Kanp,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Mayn* 

Female:  Length,  16  to  17  inches;  wing^  9;  tail,  7. 

Male:  Bather  smaller. 

Hob. — ^Arctic  America,  south  in  winter  into  Iforthem  United  States. 
Wiaoonsin,  Massachusetts,  Dakota,  and  Montana.    (B.  B.  &  B.) 

A  single  specimen  was  ^^  seen  by  Col.  Drummond,  at  St.  Gorge's,  quite 
dose  to  him,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  shof 
(Kat  in  B.,  p.  65). 

Family  FALCONID^. 

Sub-family  MILVINiB. 

Oenus  Circus,  Lao6pMe. 

77.  Cireui  cjfaneuSj  var.  hudsantusj  (Linn.)  Schl.    Marsh  Hawk ;  Amer- 
ican  Harrier. 

FgIco  hudmmiuif  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Dand. 

Cirau  kud90»iu§,  Vieil,  Cass.,  Heerm.,  Strickl.,  Coiies,  Blakifl. 

Cireif  qfomeui  hudaaniu$f  Schl. 

Cireui  oyoasiiiy  var.  hrndtonius.  Cones,  Gray. 

8irigicep9  kudaotiiui,  Bp. 

FaUo  ipadieeuBy  Gm.,  Font. 

Ato  Mligimo9u$f  Gm.,  Lath.,  Dand.,  Wils.,  Sab. 

CTbnoM  ailj^ifiofM,  KelL,  DeKay,  Max. 

Sirtgietpa  uUglmonu,  Bp.  Kanp. 

Fmico  eifomeiu,  And.,  Bp. 

CireM  eymMM,  Bp.,  Jard.,  Sw.  A  Rich.,  And.,  Brewer,  Nntt.,  Gir.,  Qray. 

Vteale:  Length,  19  to  21 ;  wing,  15^ ;  taU,  10. 
Ude:  Length,  16  to  18;  wing,  14};  tail,  8}  to 9. 

JU^— Bnttre  continent  of  l^orth  America ;  south  to  Panama,  Cuba, 
likMua.   (RB.ftB.) 

lUt  qpedes  is  occasionally  seen  in  Bermuda  in  the  autumn.  One 
m  dwt  by  Mr.  Pool^y,  Twentieth  Begiment,  in  1846,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Bnittt  in  December,  1861.  Mr.  Bartram  has  a  male  and  two  female 
>>whmm,  Am  ndi^t  have  been  expected,  he  was  somewhat  unwilling 
tiMiefe  tkat  Uiegr  were  of  the  same  species.    A  female  was  picked  up 

'^  ii  Warwiek  Puish  in  November,  1874,  by  a  << colored"  boy,  who 

^kt'^tt  to  ne  too  late  finr  preservation,  unfortunately. 


JlllfU 

JVvrte*  h»mfi,  TioL 

V«ntil«:  Lentil.  13  to  14;  ving,  7(  to  8;  tail.  6}  to  7. 

lUki:  Lnn^h,  ir>tn  11;  viiif;,  8  to  6J:  tail,  5  to  5j. 

flafr. — The  whole  of  yortb  Ameiica;  south  to  Panama.  B^hamU- 
<B,  B,  &  It.)  1 

OoImio)  WiHlderbiini  has  a  specimeo  io  his  collation,  shot  near  Pe°' 
nlrtOl^a  Ponil  on  the  23d  Febraai?,  1833,  and  Mr.  Bartraio  has  aDotheii 
•hot  bj"  liltliflcif  near  Stock's  Point.  ■ 

Oeons  ASTVB,  LaodpMe. 

7fi.  Attur  atrieapillui,  (Wile.)  Jard.    American  Ooshavk. 
AtM  aMeajAllut,  Will.,  Wag ,  Nntt. 
mtn/aleo  aMoaplUiu,  Cov. 
Spaniui  atheapUluM,  Viell. 

A*tur  alrioapitlHi,  Jard.  &  Selby,  Bp.,  Kftnp.,  Cow.,  uid  late  Mithan. 
J'biM pofHiMtnHM,  Bp.,  Aud. 
AeolpUtr  i>Qt»miiiriiit,  8w.&  Rich. 
Jthir  |MifNMlaHM,  And.,  Oir. 
Attur  iMitMMhuSiM,  vu.  aMMpttlM,  Sldg.,  B.  B.  &  B. 
Aim  r#^Ite,  1>Mum. 
Dtri»Uom  pMmti,  Ltt». 

Female:  Leu|rth,  32  to  24;  wing,  aboot  14;  tail,  10}  to  U. 

Male:  Length  about  20;  ving,  12^;  Uilj  9). 

Bab. — North  Amerioa^  chiefly  id  the  uorthwesteni  ptvtiMiB.    (Baird-^ 

I  examined  tvro  specimeua  in  llr.  Baitiau^  cxdlection,  the  only  aae^ 
that  hare  occaned.  One  is  a  fine  adnlt,  shot  oo  Somemet  Iiland  mm^ 
twelve  years  since;  the  other  is  in  iwnatara  plaaige,  wiA  Hie  eloi^ 
barring  of  the  nnder  parts  oiJyjiMtooMe»cit»iTMr<»»^»tti<^*^ 
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Length:  Female,  12  to  14;  male,  10  to  11  inflhes.  Wing;  ftnale,  8  to 
9;  male,  7J  to  8.  Tail:  female,  6  to  6^;  male,  5. 

jBob.— Temperate  I^orth  America,  Mexico,  Oentral  Amerion,  ITortfa- 
ern  South  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Eeoador,  Venemela, 

A  frequent  visitor,  always  in  the  autumn  and  winter  montha.  Hardly 
a  year  passes  without  a  few  stragglers  appearing.  I  saw  one  flying 
over  Devonshire  Swamp  on  the  2d  November,  and  obtained  a  beaatiM 
male  from  the  same  place  on  the  3d  December,  1874. 

Sub-genus  Tinnunoxjlt7B,  VieiL 

82.  Falco  9pairveriu8f  Linn.    American  Sparrow-Hawk. 

FiUco  $fiarveriu9f  Unn,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Dand.,  Wila.,  Cut.,  Jaid.,  BieweTi  ^ii, 

Sw.  &,  Rich.,  Nntt,  And.,  Vieil.,  and  late  aathm. 
FMco  {Tinnitnmilm*)  9parteriu9y  of  some  authon,  Bldg.i  B.  B.  &B. 
IHnunculms  tparreriiM,  Vieil,  Gray,  Bp.,  CaM,  Coiiei,  and  many  aQthota. 
Cerehneia  tparveriuB^  Bode,  Bp. 
PcBdUmiB  $parv0rim8,  Kaap. 

Length,  11  to  12;  wing,  7  to  7J;  tail,  6  to  6}. 
J7ab.— The  whole  of  Iforth  America  and  southward  (Oooea). 
Only  one  recorded,  shot  near  the  Sluice  Ponds  on  the  9ih  DeoembeTi 
1853,  while  in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  some  chickens  (Nat  in  B^  p.  24). 

Subfamily  BUTBONINiES. 
G^us  BuTEO,  Guv. 

83.  Buteo  horealiSy  (Gm.)  Yieil.    Eastern  Bed-tailed  Buzzard;   Hen- 

Hawk. 

Falco  hareali$t  Gm.,  Lath.,  Daud.,  Wilft.,  Sabine,  Bp.,  Wagl.,  Natt.,  And. 
Buteo  horealUf  Vieil,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Vig.,  Less.,  Jard.,  Bnwet,  Bp.,  And., Gone^ 

Caes.,  and  late  anthors. 
Attur  horealiSf  Cav.,  Sw. 
Paciloptet'nis  horealiSf  Kaap. 
Buteo  (Craxirex)  horealU,  Gray. 
Falco  leveriatius,  Gm.,  Lath,  Dand.,  Shaw,  Wila. 
Falco  Jamaicen 818 f  Gm. 
Buteo  ferrugineicaudu8,  Vieil,  Cnv. 
Accipiter  ruficaudits^  Vieil. 
Buteo  fnlvuSf  Vieil. 
Buteo  americanu8t  Vieil. 

Female:  Length,  22  to  24;  wing,  15  to  16;  tail,  8}.  Hale:  Length, 
10  to  21 ;  wiug,  14 ;  tail,  7 J  to  8. 

Hab. — Whole  of  l^orth  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Jamaica  (Gouee). 

Mr.  Bartram  has  one  specimen,  an  adult,  with  fine  chestnut  tail,  ahot 
at  Baylis's  Bay,  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  man  named  Hollia,  who 
is  still  residing  in  the  islands,  the  same  who  shot  the  two  Peregrine 
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Falcons  alluded  to  in  the  notes  on  that  species.  About  the  same  time 
a  nest  of  this  bozzard  containing  young  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
cliffs  of  Harrington  Sound,  but  what  became  of  this  nest  and  its  occu- 
pants history  saith  not.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story,  especially 
as  it  is  corroborated  by  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  bird ;  but  I  unfor- 
tunately did  not  see  the  man  Hollis,  as  I  meant  to  have  done.  Large 
hawks  are  mentioned  as  common  in  Bermuda  by  the  old  historians, 
and  this  species  may  have  once  been  resident  and  numerous.  The  high 
clifljs  on  the  north  side  of  Harrington  Sound  offer  great  attractions  to 
raptorial  birds,  in  default  of  large  timber,  for  nesting,  and  this  species  is 
knowa  to  breed  in  Jamaica  (Gosse,  B.  of  Jamaica,  p.  14). 

Gtenus  Archibuteo,  Brehm. 

S4.    A^rchibuteo  lagopus^  var.  sancti-johannu^  (Gm.)   Eidg.    American 
Bough-legged  Buzzard. 

FaXoo  SanetUJohannia,  Penn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Daud.,  Shaw,  Bp.,  Aad.,  Gir. 

Bute$  Sancti-JohannUy  Jard.,  Nntt.,  De  Kay. 

ButaStea  Sancii-^ohanniSy  Cav.,  Bp. 

Archibuteo  SancH-JohanniSf  Gray,  Bp.,  Cass.,  Kan  p.,  Strickl.,  Brewer. 

Faloo  npadiceu8f  Gm.,  Latti,  Daud. 

Butea  spadiceus,  Vieil. 

Faleo  lagopuSf  Wils.,  Brewer,  Bp.,  Aad. 

BuUo  lagopuSt  Rich.,  Aad.,  Jard.,  Nntt. 

Ardttbuteo  lagopuSf  Cass.,  Brewer,  Coop.  &,  Lack.,  Coaee. 

Faloo  niffer,  Wils.,  Lath. 

BuUonigeTj  Steph.,  Vig.,  Cav. 

Buteo  aUty  Vieil. 

Female :  Length,  22  to  24 ;  wing,  17  to  17^ ;  tail,  9. 
Male :  Length,  20  to  22 ;  wing,  16  to  16^ ;  tail,  8  to  8^. 

flo^. — ^Typical  lagopus,  European.  Var.  Sancti-JohanniSj  in  North 
America  at  large,  rather  northerly;  the  melanoticcondition  chiefly  ob- 
aerved  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New  England,  and  northward 
(Cones). 

A  dingy  old  specimen  in  Mr.  Bartram's  pof^session,  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  with  all  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  nibbled  off  short 
by  rats,  appears  to  belong  here.  Its  measurements  and  fully-feathered 
tarsi  are,  I  think,  unmistakable.  The  bird  was  originally  dubbed  an 
'*  Eagle."  It  was  shot  near  Prospect  Gamp  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  gaTe  it  to  Mr.  Bartram. 
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Sub-family  AQUILOTA. 
Oenns  Pahbiok,  Savigiiy. 


85.  Pandion  haUaS^Sj  (Linn.)  Guv.    Osprey. 

AqMB  Ao/Mm,  BriM.,  Key.,  Jen. 

FaUo  kalMhii,  linn..  Qm.,  Lath.,  DandL,  Shaw,  Temm.,  Wila.,  J^,  Natt., 

And.,  Gir.y  Naom. 
Aoc^fUitr  koMmUu^  PaU. 
PmniAom  haikttM,  Cny.,  LeM.,  Steph.,  Sw.,  Kaap,  EytODi  Bp.,  Keja  A  Blaa., 

Schl.,  Gray,  Stiiokl.,  Conesy  and  of  avtiiofa. 
Faieo  arundimMeu§,  eajfanmtUf  eoroliaeMit,  Qm.,  Dand. 
Poadiaa  earvUneiuU,  Bp.,  De  Kay,  StrickL,  CaM.,  Brewer^  Heenn.,  Coop.  A 

Sack.,  Lord,  Cones,  Dall  A  Bum.,  Coop.,  and  most  lata  U.  8.  anthofa. 
Pandian  haliatu9f  Tar.  enroUnmuii,  lUdg.,  B.  B.  A  B. 
Pandiam  JluvialU,  Savi.,  Less.,  Yiea,  Degl.,  Bonz,  Bi^B.,  Pneli. 
Paudion  amerieaaaf,  YieiL,  8w.,  Yig. 
PandUm  indieiu,  Hodges.  . 
PandUm  leucoctphalus,  Gonld,  Gray,  Bp,,  StriokL 
PttndUm  haliatmB,  Tar.  leaoooqiAalais,  Ridg.,  B.  B.  &  B. 

Female :  Length  about  25  inches ;  wing,  21 ;  tail,  10}. 

Male  rather  smaller. 

Eab. — Cosmopolitan.    American  and  Australian,  respectiYely,  under 

the  names  of  P.  carolinensis  and  P.  leuoocepkdlusj  have  been  currently 
regarded  as  distinct  races  or  species  (Cones;. 

The  movements  of  this  cosmopolitan  species  in  Bermuda  are  some- 
what mysterious.  In  1874  I  saw  the  first  on  April  22 ;  in  1873,  one  was 
observed  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  During  May  they  are  often  to  be 
seen,  especially  about  the  Great  Sound,  along  the  south  shore,  and  at 
Peniston's  Pond,  but  whether  these  are  old  or  young  birds  I  cannot  say, 
as  I  religious!}'  abstained  from  shooting  oue.  During  the  summer 
months  I  lost  sight  of  them,  though  I  believe  they  were  occasionally 
observed,  but  in  autumn  I  met  with  one  or  two  specimens.  On  May  2, 
1875,  I  watched  for  some  time  two  of  these  fine  birds  circling  over 
Devonshire  Swamp.  This  gave  rise  to  the  questiou,  ^^  Do  they  breed 
here  ?  ^  1  took  eggs  in  Southern  Spain,  slightly  incubated,  on  March  *20; 
and  there  beiug  but  little  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  places, 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  suppose  that  if  they  were  going  to  nest  in 
Bermuda  they  would  have  arrived  earlier.  Probably,  therefore,  they 
are  young  birds  from  early  ne^ts  on  the  mainland.  They  are  said  by 
Newton  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix  at  all  times  except  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  and  the  same  remark  doubtless  applies  to 
Bermuda.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  nests  in  former  years.  I  must 
leave  the  question  to  be  solved  by  future  visitors  to  the  islands. 
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Gtenns  Halia£tus,  Savigny. 

86.  Maliaetus  l^ucocqfhaluSj  (Linii.)  Sav.    White-headed  Eagle;  Bald 
Eagle. 

Aquila  leuoocephalus,  BriBs.,  Vieil.,  Pall.,  Sw. 

Faloo  leueocephalus,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Shaw,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  Aud.,  Brewer. 

Halia^us  leucocephaluSf  Savig.,  Cuv.,  Less.,  Steph.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Gray, 

CaflB.,  Brewer,  and  of  authors  generally. 
Aquila  {halieietus)  leucooephalue,  Sw.  &  Rich. 
Faloo  Pifgargus,  Dand. 
Falco  a89ifragu$j  Wils. 

FaUo  washingtonii,  And.,  Natt.,  Brewer,  James. 
Halia&us  washingtoniif  Bp.,  Aud.,  Cass. 

Female :  Length,  35  to  40 ;  wing,  23  to  25 ;  tail,  14  to  16. 
Male:  Length,  30  to  34;  wing,  20  to  22;  taU,  13  to  14. 
Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America;  Greenland  (Cones). 
This  fine  bird  waa  seen  by  Mr.  Hurdis,  in  Hamilton  Harbor,  on  the 
8th  Jane,  1853,  and  an  undoubted  adult  example  was  frequently  ob- 
served in  Pembroke  Marsh  and  other  places  between  the  2d  and  11th 
March,  1854.    Mr.  Bartram  informs  me  that  he  came  upon  one  perched 
on  an  old  turret  of  ihe  Castle,  at  the  entrance  of  Castle  Harbor,  on  the 
Ist  May,  1877.    He  at  first  thought  it  was  an  osprey,  but  soon  noticed 
the  white  head  and  neck  of  the  Eagle.    He  had  no  gun  with  him  at  the 
time.     Again,  on  the  10th  October,  1878,  he  was  told  of  a  strange  bird 
on  a  tree  near  his  house,  and  on  proceeding  to  the  spot  ^^  it  flew  past 
me  quite  low,  and  slow,  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  me, 
and  I  was  so  much  occupied  in  taking  stock  of  it  that  I  never  once 
thonght  of  pulling  the  trigger  until  it  was  out  of  reach.    Its  head  and 
neck  were  clear  white;  all  the  other  parts  dark-brown."    In  a  subse- 
quent paragraph  of  his  letter  he  adds :  ^'  I  have  just  (14th  October, 
1878)  got  word  that  one  of  my  gunners  was  after  the  Eagle  on  Long- 
bird  Island  this  afternoon,  but  a  carriage  came  along  and  scared  it 
away.    I  hope  that  some  of  us  will  get  a  chance  yet."    As  I  have  not 
flinee  heard  from  Mr.  Bartnim,  I  am  unable  to  state  anything  definite 
r^^arding  the  capture  of  the  bold  stranger,  and  the  White-headed 
Eagle  most  still  be  included  in  the  Bermuda  lists  i>s  ^^  seen  bat  not 
obtained."    Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  so  very  strong  and  clear  that 
L  have  not  hesitated  to  give  a  place  to  the  species  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Bartram  writes,  under  date  9th  December,  1878,  that  this  fortu- 
nate bbd  made  good  his  escape  after  all.    (9.  O.  B.) 
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Famay  CATHARTIDiB. 
Genus  0athabib8>  IIL 

87.  Oathartea  aura,  (Liim.)  HL    Tork^-bnsittrd. 

r^twr  aura,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Latib.,  BMtr.,  YieiL,  Wlk.,  Lieht,  And.,  Dtnrii, 

WagL 
Caikartn  amra^  EL,  Cny.,  Vig.,  Le«.,  Bp.,  J«d.»  Bw.  A  BI0I1.,  liitt,  8w^ 

And.,  d'Orbig.,  and  anthozs  genMftUy. 
CaHkaHttd  aura,  VieL,  Gray. 
p0r0iiopi«ni«  aurOf  Steph. 
BMnoffna^ui  aura,  Bidg.,  B.  B.  &  B. 
VuUmr  aura  fi,  Lath. 
VuUur  iota,  Molina,  Gbl,  Dand. 
Ca^kartes  iota,  Anot. 

Length,  30  ]  wing,  23 ;  tail,  12. 

fiob.— All  of  North  America,  except  the  Arctic  Begions  (Biriid). 

A  male  of  this  iIl-&vored  species  appeared  dniing  the  yeUow-fem 
epidemic  of  1853.  Was  its  coming  accidental,  or  did  some  marrekw 
instinct  lead  it  there  t  It  was  shot  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
sabseqnentiy  examined  by  Mr.  Hordis. 

Order  GOhUMM. 
Family  COLUMBIDiE. 

Sub-family  COLUMBINE. 
Genus  Ectopistes,  Sw. 

88.  Ectopistes  migratoriaj  (Linn.)  Sw.    Passenger  Pigeon. 

Columha  canadensis f  Linn.,  Gm. 

Columba  migratariaj  Linn.,  Gm.,  Forst.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And. 
Ectopist^  migratoriay  Sw.,  Bp.,  Reich.,  And.,  and  late  writers. 
Peristera  migratoriaj  Schl. 

Length,  17;  wing,  8.50;  tail,  8.40. 

Eah. — The  greater  part  of  North  America,  but  scarcely  west  of  Eocty 
Mountains;  Cuba;  accidental  in  Europe  (Cones). 

Colonel  Wedderbuni  records  that  one  was  seen  by  Dr.  Cole;  bnt  no 
date  is  given.  Mr.  Bartram  shot  one  as  he  lay  on  a  sofa  in  his  mo* 
seum  with  "broken-bone"  fever,  on  October  24,  1863;  it  was  sitting  on 
a  tree  close  to  his  house.  My  fiiend  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones  was  informed  by 
Mr.  J,  H.  Trott  that,  previous  to  1831,  small  parties  of  these  birds  were 
resident  in  the  islands,  breeding  in  the  caves  at  Walsingham,  and  along 
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^^^.tih  shore;  bat  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with  all  deference  to  the 
or^^  given,  that  these  must  have  been  escaped  <<Blae  Bocks"  from 
^.^^otes  in  the  islands. 

Subfamily  ZBNAIDINiB. 

Oenas  Zenaiduba,  Bp. 

I.  Zen4iidura  oarolinenHs^  (Linn.)  Bp.    Garolina  Dove. 

Cohamba  carolinentis,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And. 
SdopUim  earolinensUf  Rich.,  Bp.,  And.,  Heerm. 

ZwaHdmra  caroUneMis,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Scl.,  Coop.  A  Lack.,  Hayd.,  OoOMi  BiMi., 
AUen,  Lawr.,  Coop. 

Ferismtra  oaroUnenHs,  Cab. 

Fmtiera  earolineMiif  Sohl. 

Colwmba  margiiMta,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Wag. 

SeUfpi$iea  marginataf  Gray. 

Z&Mudwra  marginelUu,  Bp. 

LengOi,  12.85;  wing,  6.76;  tail,  6.70. 

ffoi^United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific;  Canada  West;  Ouba; 
mOi  to  Panama  (Gones). 

Specimens  are  recorded  in  The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda.  One  was  shot 
by  Captain  Harvey  on  March  20, 1850,  and  another  was  taken  alive 
tt  Spanish  Point  on  October  30, 1854.  I  saw  one  at  the  Sand  Hills  on 
Korember  5, 1874.  A  small  flock  fi^eqnented  the  fields  near  Whale.  Bay 
all  throagh  the  winter  of  1874-'5,  and  sp^imens  were  obtained,  one  by 
Imtenant  Hnssey,  Royal  Engineer,  on  February  11, 1875.  I  hear  from 
Lieatenant  Denison  that  two  were  seen  as  late  as  June  20, 1876.  Gan 
tt^have  remained  to  breed  t  These  pretty  birds  are  fond  of  associat- 
bg  with  the  next  species,  feeding  with  them  on  the  newly-turned  fields, 
wiipicaoas,  when  the  fiock  is  disturbed,  by  their  larger  size  and 
tag  taflfl.    Their  flight  is  very  strong  and  rapid. 

Genus  GHAHiBPELIA,  Sw. 

Ml  OimajftUa ptUBerinOj  (Linn.)  Sw.    Ground  Dove. 

C0hmbapa99eHna,  Linn.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Wag.,  And.,  Load. 

C0hmba  (Oimra)  ptinarina,  Bp.,  Nntt. 

CkmMgpelUi  paBMrina^  Sw. 

ClwMqwffa  pa§9eritMf  Bp.,  Goaae,  Bd.,  ScL,  Cab.,  Lawr.,Coqp. 

CkmMgpelUi  granafUut,  Bp. 

CUmwptiUa  MMta,  Bp. 

LngUi,  e.30;  wing,  3JM;  taU,  2.80. 

&)«-49oiifli  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts ;  accidental  pear  Washington ; 
Imror  OiUfiinii%  West  Indies,  New  Granada,  Yenezuelay  Bermuda 

BdL  Vat  Mw.  Ko.  26 15 
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the  Mdei  of  tbe  neck  and  the  noder  arts  of  a  mod)  warmer  porplot 
red  than  tbe  female. 

Order  GALLING 
Family  PERDICIDA 
Sab-famUj  OETYQIS^. 
Genus  Obtti,  Slepli. 
91.  Orlyx  virginianui,  (Linn.)  Bp.     VirgimaD  Partridge  orQaail 
Telrao  rlrffimlaim;  Linn.,  Om. 
Peritlx  rirgitlatia,  Luth..  Wils.,  Bp.,  And. 

Orlyz  rirfflniaHot,  Jnnl.,  Dp.,  And.,  GiODld,  Bd.,  And  lat« knthon. 
Teti-ao  marilandiau*,  Linn.,  Om. 
J'tnlU  marllandka,  Lnth. 
FtrdU  birmalit,  Vioil. 
Orljii  bortalln,  SUijili.,  Jord.,  &.  BuXtij. 
Orlj/i  aulaneu;  (lould. 

LtiiiRtb,  IO.(H>;  wing,  4.70;  tail,  2,85. 

//fl;,,_Kiuitorn  Unitcil  8l.iit«8  to  tbe  bigh  central  plains  (BaiM). 

TbiB  bird  (kiKtwn  to  Kuglisb  si>ort3nieu  as  a  comparatively  refflOt 
inh-cHlnotion,  nndor  tbo  name  of  Virginian  "Colin")  isHw  gamebird"f 
Dermiidu;  but  wbetber  it  originally  found  itjs  way  tbere  trom  the  Amel- 
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can  continent  without  the  agency  of  man  is  doubtful.    It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  old  historians.    It  is  certain,  however,  that,  though  common 
soioe  few  years  previous  to  1840,  it  became  extinct  in  the  islands  from 
tliat  year  till  1858  or  1859,  when,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard  Darrell,  an  importation  took  place  from  the  United  States.    Several 
pairs  were  turned  out,  and  these,  increasing  rapidly,  soon  spread  over 
the  islands  to  such  an  extent  that  the  species  may  now  once  more  be  con* 
ndered  common.    The  manners  and  customs  of  this  handsome  bird  are 
too  well  known  for  me  to  venture  on  details.    From  my  notes,  however,^ 
I  extract  the  following,  which  may  prove  of  interest:  It  is  extremely 
froMfio.    Mr.  Samuel  Harvey  told  me  of  a  nest  near  his  garden  contain^ 
iigdghteen  eggs,  every  one  of  which  hatched  off;  there  are  seldom 
huthan  twelve  eggs  in  a  nest;  they  sit  in  the  cedar  trees  on  wet  days, 
ttd during  the  mid-day  heat,  roosting  there  at  night.   When  once  flushed 
tliey  are  very  hard  to  put  up  a  second  time,  even  with  good  dogs,  being 
tUe,  according  to  x)opnlar  superstition,  to  conceal  their  scent  at  will ; 
they  ran  rapidly,  and  squat  closely  in  the  thick  sage-bush,  the  strong 
mell  of  which  is  calculated  to  puzzle  a  dog.    Their  call  note  is  triple? 
^hoo-woo-wooit,"  the  ^^  hoo"  indistinct  and  audible  for  a  short  distance 
wdy.   I  don't  think  *'  Bob  White,''  the  familiar  American  name,  fairly 
represents  the  call;  it  is  too  sharp  and  well  defined.    These  birds  are 
food  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sage  and  cedar;  the  latter  give  the  flobh 
•decidedly  unpleasant  aromatic  flavor.   They  also  eat  the  sweet  potatoes 
in  small  pieces.    Great  numbers  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by  the 
iwarm  of  cats  which  infest  the  islands.    An  old  ^<  colored"  lady  once 
Mcosted  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Fifty-third  Eegiment,  who  was  beating 
some  Hkely  ground  near  her  cottage,  and  asked  him  what  he  wa«  look- 
ing for.    <^ Partridges!"  cried  she,  with  a  sneer  on  her  sable  features, 
"I  don't  want  a  gun  to  get  them.    Why !  my  cat  brings  me  in  one  every 
■wrning ! "   Gats,  however,  are  not  the  only  foes  to  be  dreaded.    The  *  *  coi- 
ned "sportsmen  take  the  eggs  and  eat  them,  while  a  white  ^'&ports- 
■an"  resident  on  the  islands  was  once  overheard  to  say,  "It's  all  very 
veil  for  the  officers;  they  get  lots  of  practice— can  shoot  Partridges  at 
tty  time — ^but  the  only  time  I  can  get  them  is  when  they  have  nests, 
ttd  I  can  kill  the  old  birds."    No  wonder  the  poor  bii*ds  are  kept  down, 
^  increase  with  lamentable  slowness.    If  it  were  not  that  they  are  so 
^^  to  put  up  and  shoot  in  a  workmanlike  manner  (two  brace  being 
quite  a  ^  bag"  in  one  day),  their  extermination  would  be  a  matter  of  a 
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Order  6RALLAT0RE& 
Sub-order  LIMICOlLffi. 

Family  CHARADRIID^fi. 

Sab-fiunily  GHABADBUN^. 
Oenns  Squatabola,  Ouv.  ' 

92.  Squatarola  helveiioaj  (Linn.)  Brehm.    Bladk-bdlied  Plover;  Qnj 

Plover. 

THnga  kehetUaf  Linn.,  Font. 

Squaiarola  kelveHoa,  Brehm.,  Bp.,  Onj,  and  of  moil  Uto  waHbatiL 

VanOUi  hareUcus,  VidL 

Ckaradriu$  MvtiUoiu,  Lioht.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

!Drimga  variaf  Linn. 

CkaradrUu  vaHnf,  Finsoh  A  HsrtL 

PluvialU  varim9f  Schl.,  DegL  A  Gerbe. 

IWii^a  Bquaiarola,  Linn. 

Charadriu$  tquatarolaf  Nanm. 

VaneUuB  9quatarola,  SohL 

Vanellut  meUtnogoiterf  Beoh.,  Temm.,  Sab.,  Bioli.s  Sw.  ft  BklL 

Squalarola  au$trdH$f  Bp. 

Lengthy  11.60;  wing,  7.60;  taQ,  3.00. 

Hob. — ^Nearly  cosmopolitan. 

Unlike  the  next  species,  this  is  by  no  means  a  freqaent  visitor  to  the 
Bermudas.  One  was  killed  and  another  seen  by  Colonel  Wedderbom  at 
Mangrove  Bay  in  September,  1848.  I  shot  one  on  the  beaoh  below  the 
Sand-hills  on  the  5th,  and  another  near  Warwick  Oamp  on  the  IStfa  No- 
vember, 1874.    Both  these  birds  were  alone. 

Gtonus  Ohabadbius,  Linn.  ] 

93.  Charadrius  ful/vusj  var.  virginicusj  (Bork.)  Oones.    American  Golden 
Plover. 

Charadrius  daminioiu,  Minier,  Cass. 

CharadriusplutfialU,  Wils.,  Sab.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Bioh.|  Natty  And. 

Ckaradriua  pluvidlU,  var.  virginUms,  Bidg. 

Ckatxulriu$  virginUms,  Bork.,  Lioht.,  Bd.,  Coop.  ALnok.,  Hajd.,  DiieH.9  Btfaliij 

Stev.,  Snow,  Trippe,  and  of  nearly  all  late  local  Usti. 
PluvialU  virginiouSy  Bp. 
Charadriu$  marmoratuSf  Wag.,  And.,  Pntn. 
PluvialU  fulvu$  amerioanua,  Schl. 
Charadrius  fulvua,  var.  tfirginioui,  Cones.  -^ 

Length,  9.60 ;  wing,  7.00 ;  tail,  2.60. 

JEToft.— All   of  Korth  America;  Greenland;  aoddeiiial  iu  Borope. 

(Cones.) 
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I>r.  Goues  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  bird  cannot  be  specifically 
separated  from  the  Asiatic  C.fulvus  (an  undoubted  specimen  of  which 
has  been  recently  obtained  in  the  Prybilov  Islands).    It  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  our  European  C.  pluvialis  by  its  gray  axillaries.    An 
excellent  account  of  the  appearances  of  this  species  in  Bermuda  is  given 
by  Mr.  Hurdis  (Nat.  in  B.,  pp.  71-77),  who  goes  carefully  and  thoroughly 
into  the  question  of  its  wonderful  migrations.    Colonel  Wedderbum 
sajB  (p.  30):  ^^  During  some  years  large  flocks  of  these  birds  pass  over 
llie  islands  in  the  months  of  September  and  October;  but,  unless  in 
stormy  weather^  thej  do  hot  alight  in  any  great  numbers.    I  have  seen 
it  as  early  as  the  2l8t  August,  1847,  at  Ireland  Island ;  again,  on  the 
25th  July,  1848,  at  Hamilton.    The  latter  was  a  single  bird  sitting  on 
the  road  close  to  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  but  by  the  time  I  got  out 
it  was  gone.    On  the  9th  March,  1852,  one  was  shot  in  beautiful  plum- 
age, on  the  north  shore ;  and  this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  appearing 
in  spring."    Numbers  appeared  in  September,  1874,  frequenting  the 
grassy  8loi>e8  of  the  north  shore — their  favorite  haunt — and  even  the 
parade  grounds,  during  the  continuance  of  a  three  days'  revolving  gale. 
Many  were  shot,  all  in  the  mottled  dress  which  procured  for  the  species 
the  specific  name  ^^  marmoraius.^    Small  flocks  continued  to  arrive  at 
intervals  during  the  autumn,  remaining  only  a  few  days  in  each  case. 
I  obtained  specimens  on  the  14th  and  23d  November  in  complete  winter 
dress.    The  arrival  of  the  Oolden  Plover  in  August  or  September  is  the 
beginning  of  the  shooting  season  in  Bermuda,  and  is  eagerly  looked  for 
bj  the  British  officer,  who  forgets  all  the  heat  and  discomfort  of  the 
nunmer  in  the  pleasure  of  once  again  handling  his  gun  and  cartridges. 
And  a  nicely-cooked  Golden  Plover  for  breakfast  is  by  no  means  to  be 
demised,  as  those  who  have  been  trifling  with  tough  fowls  and  doubt- 
fU  eggs  for  months  can  well  testify.    The  note  of  this  species  differs 
firam  that  of  Cpluvialis;  it  sounds  like  <^  wee-o-wee,"  sharply  but  clearly 

pcoDoanced« 

Genus  ^gialitis,  Boie. 

H.  JBgiaUHi  voeiferusy  (Linn.)    Bp.    Kildeer  Plover. 

ChmrmiriuB  voe{fmm9f  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  8w.  A  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And. 

SchL,  and  of  MrUer  anthon  generally. 
,£§UMiU  voe{ferm$f  Bp.,  Cab.,  Sol.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  Dreas.,  Lawr.,  and  of  most 

later  writeia. 
Oxgeekmt  voe^firM$f  Belch. 
Ckmrmirimi  UnrgmUuB,  Linn. 
CkmaSrtmJmmaimiitii,  Qm, 

LsngOi,  iboat  OJtO;  wing,  6.60;  taU,  3.60. 
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f  oft.— All  of  temperate  North  America;  West  lodies;  Central  and 
South  America  in  ¥rinter ;  accidental  in  Borope.    (Ck>iies.)  ^ 

The  latest  of  the  sonthward  migrants,  bnt  regular  in  its  visits.  First 
seen  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  small  flocks,  which  remain  till 
February,  attaching  themselves  princii>ally  to  the  grassy  bottoms  and 
moist  places  on  the  south  side.  Persons  living  on  this  side  hear  their 
sweet  wild  note  all  night.    A  few  remain  till  March  or  even  later. 


96.  JBgialitia  semipalnuUuSj  (Bp.)  Oab.    Semipalmated  or  Bing  Plover. 

IHnga  hiaUeulaf  Wils. 

Charadriu$  hiaiUmUif  OrcL,  Sab.,  Rich. 

Charadriut  {.^ffiaUHM)  MaiieiUa  yar.  f0M<|Mi2flia<tii,  Ridg. 

CKaradrim§  sempalmtaii$,  Bp.,  Eaop.,  Wagl.,  8w.  A.  Rieh.,  Matt.«  And.,  SohL, 

Gray. 
.SgiaUiU  9emipalmatu$f  Bp.,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Coop.  A,  Saok.,  CoiiM^  DreM.,  DaU  4k 

Bann.,  Mayn.,  Allen. 
.£gialeu8  9emipalwuitua,  Reiob.,  AUen. 

Length,  about  7.00;  wing,  4.76;  tail,  2.25. 

Hoi. — Continent  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefly  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, wintering  from  our  southern  border  to  Brazil.    (Oones.) 

Arrives  in  small  numbers  early  in  August,  with  the  annual  invading 
army  of  Stints  and  Sandpipers,  remaining  till  October,  and  freqnenting 
the  sandy  bays  on  the  south  shore,  also  the  muddy  edges  of  Penistcm'k 
Pond. 

• 

96.  ^gialitis  mtlodus^  (Ord.)  Bp.    Piping  Plover. 

C1iaradHu9  hiaiieula,  Var.,  Wils. 

Chradrius  melodut,  Ord.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Aud.,  Schl.,  Gray,  Finsoh. 

Charadrius  {JSgialiiU)  meloduSf  Ridg. 

^ialitU  meloduBf  Bp.,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Bryant,  8cl.,  and  late  anthon. 

jEgialeua  meloduSf  Allen. 

Charadriiu  okeni,  Wagl. 

Length,  about  7.00;  wing,  4^;  tail,  2. 

Hah. — Eastern  coast  of  North  America,  Guba,  Bahama,  Jamaica. 
(Coues.) 

Bare.  Golonel  Wedderbum  shot  one  at  Mangrove  Bay  in  September, 
1848,  and  two  were  seen  on  a  rocky  island  in  Hamilton  Harbor  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850.    Mr.  Bartram  has  one  specimen.    Not  observed  in  1874* 

Family  HJEMATOPODIDiE. 
G^nus  Stbepsilas,  HI. 
97.  Strepsilas  interpreSj  (Linn.)  HI.    Turnstone. 

IHnga  interpres,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils. 

Strtpailaa  inierpreSf  UL,  Leaoh,  Steph.,  Bp.,  6w.  A  Sioh.,  Knit,  S^,  Kays. 
A  Bias.,  Sohl.,  And.,  and  authors  generally. 
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Cdieliit  interprea,  Gray. 

Tm§a  mu>rinella,  Linn.,  Gm. 

StrepHUu  eollarU,  Temm.,  Brelun.,  Sab.,  Rioh. 

Ckaradrku  einclu$f  PalL 

Length,  9;  wing,  6;  tail,  2^. 

fldtw^Sea-coast  of  nearly  all  ooantries,  less  fireqnent  in  the  interior. 
(Cooea.) 

Hug  cosmopolitan  species  is  a  frequent  visitor.  It  has  been  shot  as 
eady  as  the  3d  Angost  I  obtained  two  on  the  23d  December,  1874, 
but  it  probably  remains  all  the  winter.   & 

Family  RECURVIROSTRIDiE. 
Gtenos  HiMANTOPUS,  Briss. 
fll  Eiwumtqpus  nigrioolliaj  Yieil.    Black-necked  Stilt. 

Charadriua  mexioanu$f  Mflller,  Cafls. 

SimanU)pu$  mexicamUf  Ord.,  Max.,  WagL,  Bp. 

Ctuurodrima  himantopuB,  Lath. 

Beeiurviro§tra  himantapua,  WUb. 

Himanioptu  nigrieollU,  VieiL,  Bp.,  Katt.,  And.,  and  most  anthors. 

HfpHbaiea  tiigrioollUf  Cab. 

Length,  14 ;  wing,  8^  to  9 ;  tail,  3. 

JBUw — ^From  United  States  generally,  Mexico,  part  of  West  Indies, 
Cmtral  America,  and  Soath  America  to  Peru  and  Brazil.    (Oones.) 

The  American  representative  of  oar  JET.  melanopterus.  Only  one  has 
oeenrred,  shot  at  Warwick  Pond  on  the  3d  Jane,  1853,  by  Mr.  Hinson, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Hordis. 

Family  PHALAROPODID-ZE. 

Oenas  LOBIPES,  Cav. 
n.  Lobipa  hfperbareusj  (Linn.)  Cav.    Northern  Phalarope. 

IHmgm  hgperhorea,  Linn.,  Brtinn.,  Fabr.,  Gm. 

PhdUarapui  hjfpeHwrtua,  Lath.,  Temm.,  Sab.,  Bp.,  Kntt.,  And.,  Bd.,  Saly., 

Coop.  A.  Sack.,  Lawr.,  Allen,  SohL 
LMpm  AfiMrftoreM,  Cay.,  Steph.,  Brehm,  Jen.,  Eyt.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Coues, 

DaU.  4&  Bann.,  Ridg. 
TrlflfA  Mate,  Linn. 
JHrngmflueOf  Gm., 
PJMiropMyiifOM,  Lath. 
PhmUuropM  r^f^eolU»,  PaU. 
FkdUaivpuB  otacTMOfM,  Pall. 
PkdUtnpm  elmemUf  Mey.  A  Wolf.,  Keys.  A  Bias.,  Sohl.,  Finsoh. 

Length,  about  7;  wing,  4};  tail,  2^. 

JSToft^— Novfhttm  h^uisphere,  penetrating  to  very  high  latitades  to 
bleed;  adgmtofy  sometimes  into  the  tropics  in  ¥rinter.    (Goaes.) 
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• 

One  found  dead,  floating  in  Biddle^s  Bay,  Hardh  21,  184B,  sent  to 
Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram.  A  female,  partly  in  raddy  plnmage,  kiUed  with 
a  Btick  in  Hamilton  Harbor  on  the  following  day,  and  a  third  example 
captured  on  the  edge  of  Devonshire  Swamp  by  Mr.  Hmdis  on  the  8th 
March,  1862.  <<It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  specimeiis  were  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  a  gun"  (Hurdis). 

Family  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

Sub-family  Scolopacinjb. 
Genus  Philohela,  O.  B.  Gray. 

100.  PMlohela  minor j  (Gm.)  Gray.    American  Woodoodk. 

Soolapax  minor,  Gm.,  Lath.,  WiU.,  Bp.,  And. 

SwUoolaminor,  Yieil.,  Bp. 

Bu$Hoola  (Mieroptera)  minora  Kntt. 

PkUohela  minor,  Gray,  BcL,  and  of  moot  late  aathon. 

Mioropiera  amerieana.  And.,  Gir. 

Length,  about  11 ;  wing,  5^ ;  tail,  2^. 

Hab. — ^Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  nortti  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ganada,  northwest  to  Fort  Bice,  Dakota ;  west  to  ffftwiM 
and  Nebraska.    (Goues.) 

^<  A  single  specimen  was  shot  near  Hamilton  in  OctoboTi  1842,  and  one 
was  supposed  to  have  been  seen  at  Hungry  Bay  a  few  years  afterwaidi 
by  Mr.  Fozard''  (Nat  in  B.,  p.  42). 

Genus  Gallinagk),  Leach. 

101.  QaUinago  wilsoniij  (Temm.)  Bp.    American  or  Wilson's  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gaUinago,  Wils. 

Scolopax  wihoniif  Temm.,  Bp.,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  Natt.,  And.,  Gir.,  Trippe,  and 

of  many  earlier  authors. 
Qallinago  toiUonii,  Bp.,  Sol.,  Bd.,  Salv.,  and  later  aathon. 
Gallinago  gallinaria  yar.  wiUoni,  Ridg. 
Gallinago  hrehmii,  Bp. 
Scolopax  delioatulaj  Ord. 

Scolopax  drummondiif  8w,  &,  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And. 
OalUnago  drummondiij  Bp. 
Scolopax  douglasiif  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Kntt. 

Lengthy  about  10^ ;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  2^. 

Hab. — ^Tbe  whole  of  North  America,  southward  to  South  America; 
Mexico;  West  Indies.    (Coues)  Bermuda. 

Usually  makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  OctoboTi  a 
straggler  or  two  remaining  till  January,  and  occurs  also  in  Harohi 
April,  and  May  in  limited  numbers  on  its  northward  journey.  It  has 
^een  seen  as  early  as  the  13th  September  (Hurdis).    It  seems  rather  m 
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farce  to  talk  of  the  smpe-shooting  in  Bennuda ;  bat  occasionally  large 
flighta  come  in,  and  really  fair  bags  are  made,  snch  as  six  or  nine  couple 
a-day  to  two  guns.  Pembroke  Marsh  is  the  great  place  for  them,  and  a 
few  usnally  take  up  their  quarters  in  Devonshire  Swamp.  They  are 
very  good  eating  at  first,  but  soon  become  rank  from  feeding  in  the 
brackish  mud.  They  lie  closer  than  our  European  snipe,  and  a  dog  is  a 
sine  qud  non  in  the  thick  scrub-grown  marshes.  Their  note  is  very  sim- 
Uar,  bat  they  differ  somewhat  in  plumage,  especially  in  having  sixteen 
tail-feathers  instead  of  fourteen  like  our  bird. 

102.  CMXinago  media^  Leach.    European  Snipe;  Oommon  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gaUinago,  Linn.,  6m.,  Briss. 

ChtUSmagowkedia,  Leaoh. 

Crollimago  MooUpacina,  Bp.,  Nanm.,  Gould. 

CMUnago  uniolavaia^  Hodgs. 

GaXUmago  ItreKmi^  Kanp,  Jard. 

OdlUnago  delamotU,  Bali 

OailitMgo  $dbini,  Vig.,  Gonld. 

We  have  Golonel  Wedderbum's  authority  for  the  occarrence  of  this 
bixd  in  Bermuda.  He  says  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  43) :  ^<  I  shot  one  of  this  spe- 
dee  on  the  24th  December,  1847.  It  precisely  answered  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  8.  gaUinago  and  had  but  fourteen  tail-feathers.  I  shot  an- 
other specimen  also  with  fourteen  tail-feathers  on  the  29th  December, 
1847.  Both  these  birds  I  got  in  Pembroke  Marsh,  and  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  about  the  bird  and  the  propriety  of  adding  it  to  the 
Bermuda  list." 

Oenus  Magbobhamphus,  Leach. 

103.  Maerarhamphus  griieusj  (Gm.)  Leach.    Bed-breasted  Snipe;  Grey 

Snipe. 

iSoolopos  yriMo,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Temm.,  Flem.,  Jen.,  SohL 

Soahpax  {Maerorkamphu$)  grisea,  Bp.,  Nntt. 

MmerorkmK^kui  grUeiu,  Leaoh,  Steph.,  Eyt.,  Keys.  &  Blae.,  Gray,  Bp.,  Bd., 

Coop.  A.  Sack.,  Salv.,  and  late  anthon. 
Llmc^agritea,  Schl. 

Sooiepmx  novehoraemti$f  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Sw.  A  Rich.,  And.,  Gir. 
Jbf— Hi  mateboraeentUf  Sabhie. 
MmenrkmmpkMB  teol&paemu,  Lawr.,  Bd.,  Elliot,  Conee,  Dall  A  Bann. 

Length,  10;  wing,  6f ;  taU,  2^. 

Hdb^ — The  whole  of  North  America,  Greenland,  Mexico,  West  Indies, 
CMtnl  Ameiioa.  Moeh  of  Soath  America,  Brazil,  Ghili.  Of  frequent 
fiMMl.oeeairmce  in  Europe.    (Cones.) 

Om  <*iho(  hgr  Oaptain  Orde  on  the  29th  September,  1847,  at  Harris's 
BiVI  iBttwt  WM  killed  by  Mr.  0.  Fozard  on  the  2l8t  August,  1848'^ 
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(Nat.  in  B.,  p.  43).  A  third  was  obtained  on  Peail  Island  on  Septem- 
ber 10, 1874,  by  Captain  Eirkwood,  Fifly-third  Begiment.  This  speci- 
men was  preserved  by  Captain  Booke,  who  kindly  presented  it  to  me. 
Three  were  shot  at  Peniston's  Pond  on  the  17th  September,  1876,  by 
Lieutenant  Festing,  Twentieth  Begiment,  and  examined  by  lieatenant 
Denison,  Boyal  Engineers. 

Oenns  Miobopalaica,  Bd. 

104.  Micrcpalama  himantapusj  (Bp.)  Bd.    Stilt  Sandpiper. 

IVimga  kimaniopw,  Bp.,  Lees.,  8w.  A  Bioli.y  And.,  GUr.,  SdhL 

IHnga  (Hempalama)  MmantopuB^  Bp.,  Kutt. 

Hemipalama  MmaniqpWf  Bp.,  DeKay. 

Merapalama  himantopui,  Bd.,  Salr., Cones,  Lawr.,  SoL,  BraMk^  8oL  A  Salr., 

Allen,  and  later  authors. 
Eremnetes  kimnntopuif  Snnd. 
MkrapaUana  kimaniqpWf  Gray. 
Hemipalama  mmUUtriaiaf  Gray,  Pels. 
IHnga  (Hfmipdlanka)  a«dii5oiii,  Nntt. 

Length,  8^  to  9;  wing,  5|;  tail,  2^;  tarsns,  If. 

Hob. — ^North  America  generally;  not  observed  west  of  Booky  Hoont- 
:ains;  rare  in  the  United  States.  West  Indies;  Central  America;  most 
of  South  America.    (Cones.) 

Colonel  Wedderbnm  killed  two,  one  of  which  he  unfortunately  lost, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  1848.  Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, records  another,  shot  by  Lieutenant  Festing,  Twentieth  Begi- 
ment, at  Peniston's  Pond,  early  in  September,  1876. 

G^nns  Ebeunetes,  Illiger. 

105.  Ureunetes  puHlluSj  (Linn.)  Cass.    Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  puHllOf  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  SohL 

Ereunetes pvsillua,  Cass.,  Cones,  and  most  late  U.  8.  aathors. 

Ereunetes petrifloatus,  111.,  Cass., Hayd., Trippe,  Snow. 

Tringa  semipalmata,  Wils.,  Vieil.,  Sw.  A,  Rioh.,  And., Oir.iKewb. 

IHnga  {Hemipalama)  semipalmata,  Bp. 

Tringa  (Heterapoda)  semipalnuita,  Nntt. 

Heteropoda  temipalmata,  Bp.,I>eKay,  Gray. 

Ereuneta  aemipalmaia,  Cab.,  Bp. 

Pelidna  brUwnif  Less. 

Heteropoda  mauri,  Bp.,  GundL 

Hemipalama  minoTf  Lemb. 

Ereuneiee  oooidentalis,  Lawr. 

Length,  6J;  wing,  SJ;  tail,  IJ. 

Hab. — ^The  whole  of  North,  Central,  and  most  of  South  Amerioak 
^Coues). 

A  regular  visitor,  arriving  about  the  1st  August,  or  a  tew  days  earlier, 
and  found  in  small  flocks  in  the  sandy  bays,  and  on  the  mArgin^  of  the 
^nen  brackish  ponds  throughout  the  islands.    They  do  not  xemain  loog^ 
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Genus  Tbinga,  Linn. 

106.  Tringa  minutiUaj  YieiL    Least  Sandpiper ;  American  Stint. . 

IHnga  minuHUa,  Yieil.,  Gray,  Sh.  A,  Dreas.,  Cones,  Finsch. 

Adodrcmms  nUnuUlla,  Bp. 

AetodromoB  mUiuHllOy  CoaeSy  Dress.,  Lswr.,  Allen,  Verr.,  Newton,  Dall  A  Bann., 

Mayn.,  Bidg. 
DrimifapiMlay  Wils.,  Ord.,  Brewer,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Bich.,  And.,  GKr. 
FelidmapuHUa,  Bp.,  Gosse. 

Tringa  wiUoni,  Kntt-,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Snck.,  Cass.,  Trippe. 
AetodrtmM9  wiUtmi,  Bp. 
Drimga  nana,  Licht. 

IjengOij  5}  to  6 ;  wing,  3j  to  3J;  tail, If. 

Hob. — ^North|  Gentral,  and  Sonth  America  and  West  Indies;  acci- 
doital  in  Europe.    (Oones.) 

Arrives  about  the  same  time,  and  frequents  the  same  localities^  as  the 
preceding  species.  I  shot  one  as  late  as  the  23d  December,  probably  a 
straggler  left  behind.  I  also  obtained  a  solitary  example  on  its  north- 
ward flight  on  the  29th  April,  1875,  at  Peniston's  Pond. 

107.  Tringa  nuunUataj  Yieil.    Pectoral  Sandpiper.    ^<  Jack  Snipe." 

THnga  maenlaia,  Yieil.,  Wheat.,  Scbl.,  Bias.,  Dress.,  Snnd.,  Hart.,  Cones,  Sol. 

A  Saly. 
JHmga  {Adodratnai)  maculaia,  Cass.,  Bidg. 
AdodnmoB  mutemlaia,  Cones,  Allen,  Verr.,  Lawr.,  Coop.,  liayn. 
PeUina peotaraliif  Bp.,  Cass. 
^       Trimga  peetoralUj  Say,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Gm.,  £yt.,  Keys.  A  Bias.,  And.,  Temm., 

Gir.,  DeKay,  Sohl.,  Gray,  Meyer,  Beinh.,  Snnd. 
IHnga  domMoenMif  DegL 

Lengthi  9;  wing,  5};  tail,  2}. 

Hob. — ^North,  Oentral,  and  South  America,  West  Indies,  Greenland, 
Boiope.    (Uoues.) 

Not  uncommon  in  September  and  October.    The  first  I  met  with  was 

flwding  with  a  small  flock  of  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  at  Peniston's 

Food,  on  August  3, 1874.    It  was  tolerably  abundant  till  towards  the 

end  of  October,  being  usually  found  singly.    Golonel  Wedderbum  says 

of  this  spedes  (Kat.  in  B.,  p.  44) :  <<  On  the  9th  October,  1849,  they  ap* 

feared  suddenly  in  thousands,  particularly  at  St.  George's,  after  a 

kfiayy  gale  of  wind ;  the  parade  ground  at  that  place  was  swarming 

vith  them,  and  I  think  Colonel  Drummond  killed  some  thirty  or  forty 

eouple  before  breakfast;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers, 

they  were  all  gone  by  the  following  day." 

UB.  Trkifafi$mrieoUi$j  Yieil.    Bonaparte's  or  White-rumi)ed  Sandpiper. 

IHngmfiuddoUlBf  Yieil.,  Dreia. 
rar.,  Say. 
Bf.,  Kntt.,  Sw.dt  Bich.,  And.,  Eyt.,  Gray,  Qir.,  DeKay. 
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Peiidna  HihingH,  Bp. 

Dringa  honapartii,  Schl.,  Gray,  Cones,  8dL  A  Salr. 

4cltodToma9  (Heteropfgia)  hanapariUf  Cohm. 

Actodrcmaa  honapariii^  Coues,  Allen,  Lawr.,  Vefr.|  llajyii. 

Trtnga  wMlanotus^  Bias. 

AcMiromuB  makmotot,  Bp. 

PtUdna  melanoto8,  Degl.-Gerbe.,  Bp. 

IHnga  dondli$f  Lioht. 

Length,  7^ ;  wing,  4.7 ;  tail,  1.8. 

JEToft.— North  America,  east  of  Bocky  Mountains;  not  obseived  in 
Alaska  (where,  however,  its  occarrence  may  be  antidpated).  Breeds 
in  the  far  north.  Migratory  throagh  United  States  in  the  Bastem 
Province.  Winters  in  the  Sonthem  States,  Greenland|  West  Indies, 
Central  and  Soath  America.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Cones.) 

This  bird  did  not  occnr  in  the  antnmn  of  1874,  to  my  knowledge.  It 
is  recorded  by  Colonel  Wedderbnm,  and  is,  I  believe,  Roffloiently  nn- 
merous  at  times,  especially  in  the  Great  Sonnd  and  Castle  Harbor. 

109.  Tringa  maritimaj  Briinn.    Parple  Sandpiper. 

IHnga  maritiwMf  Briinn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Yiei].,  Temm.,  Less.,  Sab.,  Rioh.,  8w.4k 
Bioh.y  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Nanm.,  And.,  Keys.  A  Bias.,  Sehina,  SehL,  Qir.|  and  many 

later  anthers. 
Tringa  (Arguatella)  mariHma,  Bd.,  Gray,Ridg. 
ArqiuMla  martttma.  Cones,  Verr.,  Allen,  Lawr.,  Majn. 
Peiidna  maritimaj  Bp. 
Totantt9  maritimuSf  Steph. 

(1)  Tringa  striata,  Linn.,  6m.,  Fab.,  Lath.,  Flem. 
Tringa  undata,  Brtlnn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  YieiL 
Tringa  nigricans,  Mont.,  Leach,  Brehm. 
Trynga  arquatella.  Pall. 
IVtn^a  canadensis.  Lath.,  Vieil. 
Tringa  littaraliSf  Brehm. 

Length,  8  to  9 ;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  2^. 

Hob. — North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise,  soath  to  the 
Middle  States  in  ¥rinter.  Great  Lakes.  Greenland,  Europe,  Asia. 
(Cones.) 

One  was  seen  by  Colonel  Wedderbnrn  at  the  entrance  to  St.  George's 
Harbor. 

G^nus  Calidbis,  Cnv. 

110.  Oalidris  arenatiaj  (Linn.)  111.    Sanderling. 

Tringa  arenaria,  Linn.,  Schl.,  And. 

Calidris  arenaria,  111.,  Leach,  Temm.,  Lioht.,  Bp.,  Flem.,  Brehm.,  8w.  &  BlQh.| 

Nntt.,  Kanm.,  and  anthers  generally. 
Ckaradrins  oaMri»f  Linn.,  Wils. 
Ckaradrins  ruUdus,  Gm.,  Wils. 
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Armaria  vulgariBf  Beohat.,  Temm.,  Steph. 
Drifuga  Mioofyla,  PalL 
CkMdrii  trioffoides,  Yieil. 
CaUdrit  €UMrtcanat  Brehm. 

Length,  7|  to  8 ;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  2. 

Hob. — Sea-coasts  ofnearly  all  countries.    (Ck>ae8.) 

Generally  to  be  found  in  the  autamn  months,  especially  on  the  sandy 
beach  below  the  sand-hills,  where  I  obtained  8i>ecimens  in  November, 
1874.  One  of  these  I  lost  temporarily,  and  on  recovering  it  the  next 
day  I  found  that  not  only  the  body,  but  the  webs  and  Bh(08  of  the 
faathen  had  been  devoured  by  a  swarm  of  voracious  ants. 

SubfamUy  TOTAJSISM. 

Genus  Limosa,  Briss. 

HI.  JUmoia  hudsonioay  (Lath.)  Sw.    Hudsonian  Godwit. 

Scohpax  alba  et  Candida,  Linn. 

fieolopox  Uipponica,  yar.  p,  Qm. 

Seahpax  hmdmmioa,  Lath. 

LbaoM  hmdmmioa,  8w.  A,  Rich.,  Natt.,  AacL,  Bp.,  Oir.,  Bd.,  8oL,  Cab.,  8dL  dt 

QalY.f  and  later  aathon. 
Limo$a  metanmrOf  Bp.,  not  of  aathon. 
Limo$a  agoe^kalaf  Bp.,  not  of  aathon. 
lAmo§a  a%9trdU$f  Gray. 

Length,  15;  wing,  8;  tail,  3. 

Hob. — ^Northern  and  Eastern  North  America;  West  Indies;  South 
America;  not  noted  west  of  Bocky  Mountains;  rare  along  Atlantic. 
(Cones.) 

A  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  was  shot  near 
tte  Oaoseway  at  St.  George's  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

Genus  SYMPHBMIA,  Bafln. 
112.  J^mpkemia  tenUpiOmataj  (Qm.)  Hartl.    Willet. 

8colapax  $emilipahaaia,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils. 

TfUmm  $em^palwiatu$,  Temm.,  Bp.,  Sw.  dt  Bioh.,  And.,  Qir.,  CouM. 

Ttimmi  ICaioptnpkorH^)  $emi^^nuUu8,  Bp.,  Natt. 

Cmlaptnglkorm  Btmipdlmatus,  Bp.,  Bias. 

CnaUU  BemlpalmaiatJXilaa. 

RadHtn  mmipaimaiaf  Kanp. 

iSgmfikmHa  •awfpatoafa,  Hartl.,  Bd.,  Cab.,  Sd.,  Cast.,  Coop.  &  Sack.,  and  late 

aotbon. 
IVf—i  erwtlroilrto,  YieiL 
iSgmfikmHa  oIlMiflM,  RaAnesqne. 

Length,  about  16;  wing,  8^;  tail,  3^. 

J5r(9>«— Temperate  Korth  America,  north  to  66<>,  but  chiefly  United 
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States;  Tesident  in  the  Soathem  States,  West  Indies,  Oentral  and 
South  America.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Gones.) 

One  was  shot  by  Golonel  Wedderbum  on  Pearl  Island  on  Jnly  S,  1848 ; 
doubtless  a  young  bird  driven  by  stress  of  weaOier  from  the  breeding 
haunts  of  the  species  on  the  North  American  shoces. 

Oenus  Gambetta,  Eaup. 

113.  Cfambetta  meUmoleuoOj  (Om.)  Bp.    Greater  Ydlow-shaaka ;  Tattler. 

SooUpax  melanoleucaf  Gm.,  Lath. 

TManu$  metoMolewmay  YieiL,  Lioht.,  Bp.,  And.,  Cones,  Ffnadh. 

Qnmbetta  melanoleitea,  Bp..  Bd.,  Coop.  &,  Sack.,  Cones  A  Freni.,  Hayd.,  Yecr.» 

Allen,  Dress.,  La^r.,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Mayn. 
Soolopax  vodfenu,  Wiis. 

IbianuB  voc{feruef  Sab.,  8w.  A  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Qir.,  Pnln.,  Trippe.^ 
TotanuB  iosatheWf  Vieil. 
Totanw  okUensU,  Philippi. 

Length,  about  14  J  wing,  7}  to  8;  tail,  3J  to  3}. 

Hob. — ^The  Western  Hemisphere;  breeds  mostly  in  high  latitadesf 
abundant.    (Ooues.)  ;^^ 

More  or  less  common,  arriving  early  in  August,  remaining  for  a  month 
or  so.  Much  in  request  among  the  energetic  sportsmen  who  brave  the 
heat  and  mosquitoes  for  the  sake  of  a  ^^bag"  of  ^^  snippets."  Its  quad- 
ruple note,  ^Hbew-thew-thew-thew,"  is  very  loud  and  striking.  Mr. 
Hurdis  mentions  oue  killed,  when  on  its  northward  migration,  on  the 
5tb  June,  1852.  Another  was  shot  by  Lieutenant  Denison  on  the  27th 
April,  1875,  and  one  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  not  obtained. 

114.  Oambetta  flavipeSj  (Qm.)  Bp.    Yellow-shanks;  Lesser  Tell-tale. 

Soolopax  flavxpes,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wjls. 

TotanuB  flavipes^  Vieil.,  Bp.,  Sab.,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  Nutt.,  Aud.,  Gir.,  Moschl.^ 

Pntn.,  Reinh.,  Yarr.,  NewtoD,  Trippe,  Coues,  Ridg. 
GamheUafiavipeSj  Bp.,  Bd.,  Coucs  Sl  I^nt.,  Verr.,  Allen,  Cones,  Dress.,  Lawr.^ 

Dall  Sl  Bann.,  Mayn.,  Trippe,  Sdow. 
Totanus  fuBcocapillus  et  natatory  Vieil. 

Length,  10  to  10 J;  wing,  6  to  6J;  tail,  2 J. 

Hob, — Western  Hemisphere;  many  winter  in  Southern  States;  acci- 
dental  in  Europe.    (Coues.) 

The  most  conspicuous  and  noisy  of  the  August  arrivals.  It  has  been 
seen  as  early  as  the  13th  Jnly,  but  usually  disappears  towards  the  end 
of  September.  Considerable  numbers  fall  victims  to  the  gun,  as  they 
are  not  bad  eating.  If  a  wounded  one  falls  into  the  water  it  is  possible 
to  shoot  the  whole  of  the  flock,  as  they  hover  over  their  unfortnnsta 
companion.  This  murderous  proceeding  is  alluded  to,  I  think,  by  WiU 
son.    The  only  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  spring 
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took  place  in  1875^  when  I  saw  one  on  the  26thy  and  obtained  two  at 
Peniston's  Pond  on  the  29th  April.  These  were,  of  coarse,  in  beaatifal 
plamage. 

OtenuB  BuTACOPHiLUS,  E^aap. 

115.  Bhyaeophilus  8olitariu8  (Wils.),  Gass.    Solitary  Sandpiper. 

THnga  oehrapuSf  yar  fi,  Lath. 

IHnga  aoUtariaf  Wils. 

IbteuM  9oUU»riM»f  Aad.,  Gir.,  Hoy,  Sohl.,  Gray,  Hart.,  Cones. 

Myaot>philui  9oUiariu8f  Cass.,  Coues  &,  Prent.,  Hayd.,  Yerr.,  Allen,  Cones^ 

Dress.,  Lawr.,  Dall  &>  Bann.,  Mayn.,  Stev. 
IbtanuB  cklarapuSf  var.  wlitariuSf  Ridg. 

Totanus  ohoJaropygiuSf  Vieil.,  Bp.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  WagL,  Nntt.,  And. 
Myaeophilua  ehlorophygius,  Bp. 
Totatnu  glareola,  Ord. 
TotamuB  macroptera,  Spix. 

Length,  8  to  8^;  wing,  5 ;  tail  2\. 

Hob. — Western  Hemisphere ;  accidental  in  Enrope ;  North  to  Alaska  ; 
winters  in  Mexico,  Central  and  Sonth  America,  and  West  Indies.  (Cones. ) 

I  observed  one  on  the  19th  Jnly,  1874,  but  they  generally  come  with 
tiie  other  species  in  August.  They  soon  betake  themselves  to  the 
wooded  swamps,  where  they  may  be  found  singly  or  in  pairs  through- 
out the  autumn.  Fresh  arrivals  sometimes  take  place  in  the  spring. 
Their  habit  of  bobbing  the  head  and  body  when  alarmed  is  very  comical. 

Gtonus  Tringoides,  Bp. 
UA.  IVingaides  maoulariu8j  (Linn.)    Gray.  Spotted  Sandpiper. 

IHmgammeuUariOf  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils. 

IkfiamuB  maeuiariM8f  Temm.,  Boie,  Flem.,  Byt.,  Brehm,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gir.^ 

Hay,  Trippe. 
AoUMb  maemlarins,  Boie,  Nanm.,  Bp.,  Keys  A,  Bias.,  Schl.,  Finsoh. 
IHmgoidm  maeutariw,  Gray,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  Cones,  Hayd.,  Dress.,  DaU 

A.  Bann.,  Mayn.,  Allen,  Stev.,  and  most  late  U.  S.  anthois. 
TrinffUM  flUMwIariM,  Sol.  Sl  Salv. 
IH^iMiiiotola,  in. 

Length,  7^  to  8;  wing,  4^ )  tail,  2. 

Bob. — Forth  America  at  large;  winters  in  Southern  States  and  be> 

IQod;  Central  and  South  America  to  Brazil;  West  Indies;  casual  in 

Inope*   (Coues.) 
Flocks  of  youngUids  appear  early  in  August,  followed  soon  after  by  a 

lUtod  nnmber  of  adults.  They  frequent  the  same  places  as  the  other 
**ttippetay"  and  serve  to  swell  the  ^^  bag  "  of  the  gunner  in  August  and 
Btptenber.  A  fern  remain  all  the  winter,  and  several  examples  have 
^M  olwerfad  hi  sprfaigi  presumably  strangers  on  their  way  north.   The 
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<<  weet-weef  of  thia  biid,  as  it  skims  over  the  water  lite  the  Boiopeaii 
Oommon  Sandpiper,  is  very  fhrniHar  to  zestdents  in  tlie  ishuids. 

Genus  Agtitubus,  Bp. 

117.  AedturuM  bartramiu8j  (Wils.)   Bp.  Bartram's  Sandpiper. 

l)rlmga  bartramiaf  Wils.,  Aad.,  Oir.,  Patn.,  Trippe. 

lYU^ga  (Euliga)  5ar<ramia,Natt. 

Totanui  bortramiMi^  Temm.,  Bp.,  8w.  dt  Bioh.,  And.,  Hoy. 

AetUunu  hartramku,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Gooes  dt  Frant.,  Hiijd.9  Y^a^  ASk/k^  Ooiia% 

LawT.y  8ol.y  DreoB.,  Cab.,  and  late  aatboia. 
JHngaide$  bartramiui,  Oray,  Pels. 
AeHtU  hartramiiu,  Sohl. 
IHmga  Umgioauda,  Beolu.,  Naimi. 
AeHiuru8  longioaudu9,  Bias. 
Bartramiut  longioaudu$,  Bp. 
Totanw  variegaiu9,  VieiL 
Bartramia  laiioauda,  Less. 

Lengthy  about  12 ;  wing,  6^ ;  tail,  3}. 

fofr.— North  America,  north  to  the  Yukon;  not  observed  in  United 
States  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains;  Atlantio  coast  of  Nova  Sootia; 
winters  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America  to  Brasil; 
casaal  in  Europe ;  Australia.    (Ooues.)    • 

No  early  records.  One  in  my  collection  was  shot  by  Oibbs  at  Penis* 
ton's  Pond  on  September  20, 1874.  It  was  a  single  bird,  and  was  in 
company  with  a  flock  of  small  Sandpipers  at  the  time.  lieutenant 
Denison,  Royal  Engineers,  shot  a  second  specimen  in  afield  near  Penis- 
tou's  Pond  on  the  18th  September,  1875. 

Genus  Ntjmenius,  Linn. 

118.  Numenius  hudsonicuSj  Lath.    Hudsonian  Ourlew. 

Soolopnx  hortaliBy  Gm.,  Wils. 

NumenikM  horealis^  Ord.,  Brewer. 

Numenius  htidtonicus,  Lath.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A,  Rich.,  Katt.,  And.,  Qir.,  Bd.,  Pa<w1^-, 

Dre88.,  and  late  authors  generaUy. 
Numenius  int^rmediuSf  Nutt. 
Namenius  rufiventriSf  Vig. 
Nutnenius  pheeopus,  Cab.,  Pelz. 
Numeniua  broHlieneis,  Maxim. 

Length,  about  18 ;  wing,  9 ;  tail,  4 ;  bill,  3  to  4. 

Hab, — North  America;  Greenland;  Central  and  South  America;  no 
West  Indian  record ;  migratory  through  United  States;  winters  in  Sooth* 
ern  States  and  far  beyond.    (Goues.) 

A})pear8  early  in  Aagust,  in  limited  numbers,  and  is  so  wary  that  veiy 
few  are  ever  obtained.  Mr.  Hurdis  says:  ^^In  August  and  September 
the  loud  whistle  of  this  Curlew  is  sometimes  heard  on  the  shores  of  Ber-> 
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mnda.  It  is  generaUy  seen  alone,  and  firom  its  wary  habits  is  difficult. 
to  approach.  Of  the  four  specimens  which  I  examined,  one  was  shot  onb 
the  14th  Aagnsti  and  the  remainder  in  September.  Daring  the  dark 
nights  of  this  season  of  the  year  flocks  of  this  Curlew  occasionally  pass 
at  a  low  elevation  toward  the  south,  disturbing  the  profound  tranquil- 
lity which  reigns  by  their  oft-repeated,  clear,  whistling  note." 

HO.  Numenius  borealis,  (Forst.)  Lath.    Esquimaux  Ourlew. 

Scolopax  IwrMtUf  Foist. 

Hwmmiui  horedUa^  Lath.,  Bp.,  Sw.  &  Bioh.,  Natt.,  Aad.,  Oir.,  Bd^rCones,  Yeix., 

AUeiiy  Sal  v.,  and  modem  authors  generally. 
Hmmmtims  frreoiroaIrM,  Lioht.,  Darw.,  Pelz. 
IftumemmB  mUrarhynckua,  PhO.  A,  Landb. 

Length,  about  13} ;  wing,  8^ ;  tail,  3 ;  biU,  2^  to  2i^. 

Hob* — ^North  and  Middle  America;  not  recorded  west  of  Bocky 
Xoimtains;  Alaska;  winters  in  Middle  and  South  America;  no  West 
Indian  record ;  accidental  in  Europe ;  breeds  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
(Gooes.) 

Oommoner  and  easier  to  approach  than  the  preceding.  Locally  termed 
^  Wood  Snipe."  A  good  number  accompanied  the  Golden  Plover  on 
tlieir  arrival  in  September,  1874,  and  several  were  MUed  along  the  north 
dme.  Both  species  of  Ourlew  remain  but  a  short  time.  The  Esqui- 
■laiix  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Hudsonian  Ourlew  by  its  smaller 
rise  and  comparatively  short  and  weak  bill. 

Sob-order  HER0DI0NE8. 

FamUy  TANTALIDiE. 
Sub-family  IBIDIN^. 
Gtonns  Ibis,  Mdhring. 
ISO.  iMt/oMnenttf,  Bp.    Glossy  Ibis. 

TamMiu  aiesfeaiiiM,  Om.,  Lath.,  Old. 
IhUfalehuUM8f  Bp.,  Natt.,  Aad.,  AUen,  Ridg. 
IkUfahHuUut  TOT.  ardii,  Coaos. 
IHi  ordUf  Bp.,  Bd.,  Allen,  Lawr.,  Coaes,  Hayn. 
FkMmdlM»  ardUy  Bp.,  Cones. 

LsDgtti,  26;  wing,  12;  tail,  4|. 

fliik— United  States,  southerly,  straying  north  to  Massachusetts  and 
OUo.    (Cooes.) 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Southern  United  States,  separated  from  the  Eu- 
Bopm  spedfis  by  Bonaparte  in  1838,  but  now  considered  indentical  with 
it  One  emnple  only  has  occurred  in  Bermuda,  seen  by  Mr.  Hurdis, 
^Botdbtaiiied. 

BdL  Bat  Kos.  ITo.  26 ^16 
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Family  ARDEIDiB. 

Sub-£amily  ABDEIN^. 
Oeniis  Ardba,  LiniL 

121.  Ardea  herodiaSj  Linn.    Oieat  Bine  Heron. 

Jrdem  h$rodia$f  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wila.,  T^mnu,  Bp,,  8w»A  Bio]i.y  Nutty 

And.,  Gir.,  Bd.,  SoL,  Newton,  and  aathora  gomeniUy. 
Jrdea  hudaaniaif  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath. 

Length,  42 ;  wing^  18}. 

Hob. — ^North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Sitka;  soath  to  Goate- 
mala  and  Galapagos ;  West  Indies ;  breeds  throoghont  its  range ;  win- 
ters in  the  south.    (Gones.) 

Of  this  fine  species  Golonel  Wedderbnm  says  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  38): 
<<Many  of  these  birds  arrive  in  antnmn,  and  a  few  remain  fhronghonft 
the  year.  In  1846  the  nest  of  this  bird,  containing  two  eggs,  waa  fbnnd 
amongst  the  mangrove  trees  at  Hnngry  Bay.  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram 
kept  one  of  these  Herons  alive  in  his  garden  (at  the  parsonage  in  Iv^ 
land  Island),  which  was  once  seen  to  seize  a  Ground  Dove  and  a  wallow 
it  entire."  I  made  numerous  inquiries,  and  kept  a  careftd  lookouty  but 
was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  second  instance  occurred  of  the 
nest  being  found.  Most  of  the  examples  obtained  or  seen  during  my 
stay  were  in  immature  plumage.  A  few  were  always  to  be  seen  singly 
among  the  islands  in  the  Great  Sound  and  GasUe  Harbor,  being  very 
wary  and  hard  to  approach. 

122.  Ardea  egretta^  (Gm.)  Gray.    Great  White  Egret. 

Ardea  egreita^  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Natt.,  And.,  Cones. 

Herodiaa  egretta^  Gray,  Bd.,  Cones  &,  Prent.,  Allen,  Conei^  Dtmb.,  LAWZiy 

Mayn. 
HerodUM  alha  var.  egreita,  Bidg. 
Herodias  egretta  var.  oal\f<nnioaj  Bd. 
Ardea  leitoe.  111.,  Licht. 
Egreita  leuce,  Bp. 
HerodioB  leuoe,  Brehm. 
Ardea  alba,  Bp. 

Length,  39^  wing,  15^. 

Hab. — United  States  southerly,  straggling  northward  to  Nova  8ooti% 
Massachusetts,  Canada  West,  and  Minnesota;  West  Indies,  Mezioo^ 
Central  and  South  America.    (Coues.) 

Two  were  killed  at  Hungry  Bay  in  1840;  several  were  subsequentlp* 
seen,  but  not  obtained.  A  colored  youth  described  two  of  these  birds  to 
me  as  having  been  seen  by  him  in  Warwick  Swamp  In  Octoberi  187A^ 
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adding  that  he  shot  one,  but  it  was  too  much  knocked  about  to  keep. 
These  may  have  belonged  to  the  next  species;  but,  firom  the  size  men- 
tionedy  I  fancy  them  to  be  referable  here.  Mr.  Bartram  has  obtained 
one  si)ecimen.  Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engineers^  informs  me  that 
one  was  shot  in  Devonshire  Swamp  by  Captain  Hussey^  Twentieth  Beg- 
iment,  on  the  6th  October,  1875,  and  presented  to  him. 

123.  Ardea  eandidiuima^  Gm.    Snowy  Heron. 

Ardea  nivea,  Jacq.,  Lath.,  Licht. 

SgreUa  nivea,  Cab. 

ArdM  eandidi89imaf  Gm. ,  Wils. ,  Bp. ,  Nutt. ,  Aad. ,  Oir.,  Cones. 

SgreUa  eandUtMrna,  Bp.,  Goese. 

HerodUu  eandUUuimaf  Gray,  GnndL 

Omnetia  oandidistimmf  Bp.,  BcL,  Caas.,  AUen,  Cones,  SoL  A  SalT.»  Dxess.,  Lawr., 

ICayn.,  Bidg. 
Ardea  caroUmemHi,  Ord. 

Length,  24;  wing,  10.20. 

JHiBfc — ^United  States  southerly.  North,  regularly  to  Middle  States; 
CMOftDy,  to  Massachusetts  and  even  Nova  Scotia.  Elansas;  Mexico; 
Wert  Indies;  Central  and  South  America  to  Chili.  Resident  in  Oulf 
Btartes  and  tBaOker  south. 

Two  beautiftil  specimens,  in  ftdl  plumage,  were  shot  by  Colonel  Wed- 
dertmni  in  April,  1850,  and  several  were  seen  in  September  following. 
Thus  it  seems  that  it  visits  the  islands  both  in  spring  and  autumn  at 
the  osnal  periods  of  migration.  Mr.  Bartram  has  a  pair  in  his  collec- 
tion. 

124.  Ardea  ecarukOj  Linn.    Little  Blue  Heron. 

Ardea  oomlM,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Ord.,  Bp.,  And. 

Ardea  (Botaurut)  eenruleoj  Bp.,Nntt. 

Bgretta  eenruleoj  Bp.,  Gosse. 

Florida  oomlM,  Bd. 

MerodUu  ooBmles,  Gray,  GnndL 

Ardm  cmrwlmetmi^  Lath.,  Lioht.,  WagL 

Length,  22;  wing,  11. 

Hob^ — South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Coast  to  Mexico.    (Baird.) 

Kr.  Huidis  says:  ^^Of  seven  specimens  of  this  heron  which  came 
iBder  my  observation,  four  were  shot  in  April  and  May,  and  three  in 
September  and  October;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  both  a  vernal 
end  aotnmnal  visitor  to  the  Bermudas.  Three  of  the  spring  specimens 
vm  beantifiil  exempliflcations  of  the  change  from  the  white  plamage 
tf  tlie  young  to  the  rich  vinous  purple  of  the  adult  bird."  Several  of 
^tee  examples  are  aDuded  to  by  Colonel  Wedderbum  in  his  notes.  I 
^M  tUBk  flie  Uid  visits  the  islands  regularly.    I  obtahied  a  beau- 
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tifid  male  from  Hungry  Bay  on  the  4th  of  May,  187S.  Ik  was  in  oom- 
pany  with  a  white  bird,  periluips  an  immatoie  speoiinea  of  the  same 
epedes. 

125.  Ardea  vireiceMf  Linn.    Oieen  Heron. 

Jrdm  vkmom$,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lstii.,  Wils.,  Bp^  WagL,  Votk.,  And.,  CHr.,  Sqad., 

Cones. 
Jrdem  (Boiamrus)  viretomUf  Bp. 
EendUu  viratMM,  Boie,  Bp.,  Go«e. 
Bgretta  virt9om$f  8w. 
Bwioridea  virtieemif  Bp.,  ScL,  ScL  A  SalT.,  Bd.,  Newton,  and  ummI  reoMl 

anthoTB. 
Ardea  ludofrieiama^  Gm.,  Lath. 
Ardea  ekhrcptera  et  maeuUUa,  Bodd. 

Length,  15 ;  wing,  7}. 

fa5.— United  States  generally,  breeding  thronghont  and  wintering 
in  the  south;  Canada  West;  Mexico;  West  Indies;  Oentral  America 
to  Yenezaela.    (Ooaes.) 

Occurs  on  both  migrations,  sometimes  in  considerable  nombers  in 
the  springy  freqaenting  the  dense  mangroves,  and  being  nnoomnumly 
hard  to  obtain.  Lieutenant  Denison  and  I  each  shot  two  beantifiDd 
specimens  in  April,  1875. 

Genus  NyotiabdbAj  Sw. 

126.  Nyctiardea  grisea  var.  tueviaj  (Bodd.)  Allen.  American  Night  Heran. 

Botaurua  ncniue,  Briss. 
Ardea  nceviaf  Bodd. 
Nyctiardea  ncevea^  Gray. 
Nyctioorax  ruevia.  Gray,  Sol.  dk,  Salv. 
Nyctiardea  grisea  var.  navia,  Allen,  Cones. 
.  NyoHoorax  grieeus,  Beinh,  Allen. 
Ardea  hoactUf  Gm.,  Lath. 
Ardea  gardeni,  Gm.,  Lath. 

Nyctioorax  gardeni,  Jard.,  Sp.,  GandL,  Bel.,  8cl.  dt  Baly. 
Nyctiardea  gardeni,  Bd.,  Coop,  dk,  Snck.,  and  many  late  U.  8.  anthonL 
Nyctiardea  grisea  var.  gardeni^  Bidg. 
Ardea  nycticoraXf  Wils.,  Bp.,  Aud. 
Ardea  discors,  Nutt. 
Nyctioorax  americanus,  Bp.,  Tsch.,  Gosse. 

Lengthy  about  25;  wing,  12.50;  tarsus,  3.15;  biU,  3.10. 

Hab, — United  States  and  British  Provinces ;  breeds  abundantly  in 
New  England ;  winters  in  the  South  and  beyond.  Part  of  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America. 

Immature  birds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  larger  mangrove  swamps 
in  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  none  have  yet  been  obtained  in  adnlt 
plumage.    One  examined  by  Mr.  Hurdis,  shot  on  the  9tli  Febniaiy^ 
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had  the  iiides  bright  canniney  and  the  long  fllamentoas  pltimes  of  the 
occiput  beginning  to  appear.  These  birds  sit  motionless  among  the 
mangroTes,  and  when  disturbed  fly  into  the  tops  of  the  thickest  trees^ 
whence  th^  are  very  hard  to  dislodge.  I  obtained  a  few  specimens 
doling  my  stay. 

127.  NyeUardea  violaceOj  (Linn.)  Sw.    Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron. 

Ardea  violaeea,  Linn.,  Om.,  Lath.,  Wila.,  Bp.,  And* 

Arde^  {Botaunu)  tfiolaoeay  Bp.,  Natt. 

JtffoHardea  violaoeaf  Sw. 

y$ctieorax  violaoeuSf  Bp. 

N]fetkerodiu$  violaoeus,  Beioh.,  Bp.|  GhmdL 

Ardea  JawuticmuiBf  Gm« 

Ardea  eajfamemtU,  Gm. 

Ardea  iextetaoea,  VieiL 

Ardea  ealheephaloy  WagL 

Length,  24;  wing,  12;  tarsos,  3.70;  bill,  2.78. 
Mab^ — South  Atlantic  and  Onlf  States.  South  America.  (Baird.) 
Unlike  its  congener,  this  Heron  has  occurred  in  the  plumage  of  the 
adult.  Mr.  fiartram  has  obtained  several  fine  specimens.  I  obtained 
two  myself,  but  both  were  in  the  spotted  garb  of  youth.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  young  of  these  two  species,  but  violacea 
may  always  be  distinguished  in  any  plumage,  by  its  longer  tarsus  and 
ahortw  bill.  Occurs  pretty  regularly  in  small  numbers,  usually  in 
antomn,  but  occasionally  in  spring.  One  of  my  specimens  was  shot  as 
early  as  the  3d  August. 

Genus  Botaubtts,  Steph. 
12&  Boiaurus  leiUiginosuSj  (Mont)  Steph.    American  Bittern. 

BotmmruB  freti-hud$auief  Brias.,  Degl. 

Ardea  freH-kudmrnii,  SohL 

Ardea  hudeaniae,  Merr. 

Ardea  eteUarie  var.,  Font. 

Ardea  eieUarie  yar.  p, 

Batamrt  freH-hndeonU,  Lath. 

Ardea  tteUarie  yar.  p,  minora  Gm. 

Ardea  wiUior,  Wils.,  Bp.,  And. 

B^Umrue  minora  Boie.,  Bp.,  Gandl.,  Gray,  Cones. 

Ardea  leaUginoeaf  Mont.,  Jen.,  Leach.,  Temm.,  Flem.,  Eyt.,  K/BjB*db  Bla/L^ 
Sah.,  Sw.  dt  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gir.,  Trippe. 

JMiMTM  leaUgiM09a$f  Steph.,  Gray,  Bd.,  Coop,  dt  Sack.,  Caom,  Hajd.|  OMa^ 
Majn.,  Dxeai.,  Saly.,  and  many  recent  anthois. 
I  Baier  lM%iiMMiM,  Jard. 

1  ArfM*  mmmieanii,  Sw. 

[  Ardm  m§kako,  Yleil.,  WagL 
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LengUi,  26J!0;  wing,.11.00;  tarsos,  3^;  bill,  2.75. 

^a&.-— Entire  temperate  North  America  up  to  68^  orfiQO;  Oaba;8oa^ 
to  Guatemala;  regularly  migratory;  acddental  in  Europe.    (Goaes.) 

A  regolar  visitor  in  the  automn,  and  occasionally  in  Maroh,  fteqoeat- 
ing  the  sedgy  patches  on  the  edges  of  the  mangrove  swamps.   Hn 
Hnrdis  says:  <^The  stomach  of  one,  shot  in  the  Pembroke  Marshw, 
contained  an  eel  6  inches  long,  a  mouse,  a  dragonfly,  a  grasshoppa, 
and  part  of  a  small  golden  carp."    To  show  how  plentifUly  they  artiTd 
in  certain  years,  I  may  mention  (though  a  cold  shudder  passes  throng^ 
me  as  I  do  so)  that  no  less  than  ihirtem  were  shot  by  one  oiBoer,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

Gtonus  Abbbtta,  Gray. 

129.  Ardetta  exiliSj  (Gm.)  Gray.    Least  Bittern. 

Ardea  esDlU$,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wila.,  WagL,  Natt.,  And.,  Gir^  Hewliw 
Jrdea  (Ardeola)  exiUa,  ]^. 
Ardeola  eriUf,  Bp.,  Goese,  Hoy. 
Bnior  txQU,  Sw. 

ArdtUa  evilia,  Gray,  Gnndl.,  Bd.,  SoL,  Cones  dt  Fxent.,  Yecr.,  AUen,  Croue^ 
LawT.y  Drees.,  Mayn.,  Salv.,  Bidg.,  Sm, 

Length,  13.00;  wing,  4.75;  tarsus,  1.60;  bill,  1.7S. 

Mob. — ^United  States  and  British  Provinces;  breeds  throaghoat  fte 
United  States  range,  wintering  in  the  South,  Ouba,  Jamaica,  Gentral 
(and  South!)  America.    (Ooues.) 

Has  occurred  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  but,  from  its  freqaenting 
the  thick  mangrove  swamps  and  biding  among  their  tangled  roots,  has 
not  very  often  been  obtained.  Colonel  Wedderbum  procured  several 
specimens  between  1847  and  1850.  I  shot  a  female  near  the  Slidoe- 
gates  on  March  1, 1875,  and  Lieutenant  Denison  records  one  shot  at 
Basden's  Pond  in  December,  1875. 

Sub-order  ALE0T0RIDE8. 

Family  RALLIDiE. 
Sub-family  BALLING. 

Oenus  Eallus,  Linn. 

130.  Balliu  virginianusj  Linn.    Virginian  Bail. 

BallM  virginianuSf  Linn.,  Gm.,  WiU.,  Bp.,  Natt.,  And.,  Qir.,  QimdL,  Bd^ 

Coop.  &  Suck.,  Scl.  &,  Salv.,  Dress.,  and  modem  withon. 
Aramu9  (Pardirallus)  virginianuSf  Gray. 
Bdllu$  aquaiums  var.  /?,  Lath. 
BaVu9  limioola,  Vieil. 

Length,  about  7};  wing,  4;  tail,  1}. 
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i  Hal.~EntiTe  ITDited  States  and  British  Provinces ;  breeds  commonly 

I  mKew  England;  winters  in  Southern  States  and  beyond.    South  to 

1  Guatemala;  Oaba.    (Goues.) 

M  One  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hurdis  on  the  6th  November,  1851.    He  re^ 

i  Darks:  ^This  is  the  only  genuine  Bail  met  with — a  singular  circnm- 

£  fimoey  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  Oallinules  and  Grake-Oalli- 

p  jndes  known  to  the  continent  of  North  America  have  been  obtained 

fn  the  Bermudas."    No  other  instance  of  this  bird's  occurrence  is  ou 

noofd* 

QemxB  PoBZANA,  Yieil. 

ISL  Porzana  earolinOj  (Linn.)  Gab.    Sora  Bail;  Garolina  Bail. 

BMu9  earoUnu$,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A,  Bich.,  And. 

SoOmb  (Crex)  earoUnu9f  Bp.,  Nntt. 

GaUimUa  earoUna^  Lath.,  Sab. 

Ort^igometra  earoHMa^  Bp.,  And.,  Gkisse,  Gir.,  Reinh. 

PcTzaina  oaroltiia,  Bd.,  Gnndl.,  Sol.,  Newton,  Dress.,  Hayd.,  SoL  dt  Salv., 

LawT.,  Snnd.,  and  of  all  late  U.  S.  writers. 
AnuMM  {Mu9UHirallu9)  oaroUna^  Gray. 
Crtx  carolima^  Hart. 
BallM  UoMu9,  Vieil. 

Length,  about  8};  wing,  4J;  tail,  2. 

Hob* — ^Entire  temperate  N.  A.,  winters  in  Southern  States  and  be- 
yond.  South  to  Venezuela.  Various  West  Indian  Islands.  Greenland. 
Aeddental  in  Europe.    (Goues.) 

Visits  Bermuda  regularly,  arriving  early  in  September  (one  has  been 
diot  on  the  24th  August)  and  remaining  till  November,  a  few  lingering 
on  tfarcmgh  the  winter.  On  their  vernal  migration  they  frequently  ap- 
in  considerable  numbers  in  March  and  April.  I  have  seen  them 
late  as  the  1st  May.  An  extraordinary  large  flight  visited  the  isl- 
in  October,  1840,  departing  in  a  body  after  a  three- weeks'  stay. 
liiese  birds  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  gunner  in  search  of  snipe  and 
other  denizens  of  the  marshes,  as  they  bother  a  dog  sadly  both  by  their 
nmnbers  and  their  skulking  habits;  and  they  themselves  are  not  worth 
powder  and  shot,  except  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

132.  Parzama  novibaracensiSj  (Om.)  Cass.    Little  Yellow  BaiL 

Fmiiea  navebaracenHiy  Gm. 

GmtUnula  navebaracenHi,  Lath. 

Ortggcm§tra  novebaraostudtf  Steph.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Patn. 

B^m8  na9ebaraem9i$f  Bp.,  Natt.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  And. 

OoimnUeop$  movtboraeenHs,  Bp. 

Farmma  mwi^oraoMitif,  Cass.,  Cones  &  Pient.,  Allen,  Cones,  Dxess.,  Sol.  A 

Salv.,  Lftwr.,  lUyn.,  Ridg. 
JrmmUm  (Gsliiniisopf)  navebaraoenriSf  Gray. 
Arifei  Mbosleo,  Lath. 
MMmrmlkaiaiB,  YiM. 


Ui 


Biji  tilt  ii  let  I  Iii 


logiaad  not  oiMervcd  bepnd  Itmma^kmm^UB^   App— it|j  iimAa  flb; 
dtandaat.    Wjnten  ia  3<mthgni  afcatoa,  IjEd. 


iaa>  F0nmmjmmmttmn%,  (Gm,)  Cmk,    UttfeBbckBriL 


]M7^  but  MC  SBM  RCQcded.  I^esi 

,-^ , , -pa 

1^ 


Cmpjffmmm^  BlaekweO. 

Lengfby  ftboot  6;  wing,  3|;  tail,  1|. 

JSTofr. «— 8<mfh  America  to  GhilL    Central  Ameriea.    West  late 
Vorth  Amerioa  to  New  Jers^  and  Kangaa,  rare. 

ObNerved,  and  alao  obtained,  by  Ck>l<mel  Wedderbnm  in  1847  n& 
1848,  and  by  Mr.  Hnrdis  in  1851,  always  in  the  aatonuu 

Oenns  Obbx,  Bechet. 

184.  (7rM  pratofwi^i  Becbst.    Land-Bail;  Oom-Grake. 

UnllHn  trWf  Lliiii.,  V^ffl, 

Untlinuh  trrXf  Lath. 

CtM  ItmtfnMhf  Hoclmt.,  Cass.,  and  anthors  generally. 

Iiimglli,  ubout  10;  wing,  5};  tail,  2.15. 

//fiA._Kitn>|H\;  OtxHMiland;  Accidental  on  Atlantic  coast  of  ITnited 
HlMtiMi.    (Hninl.) 

(%iloiiol  WiMhlorhurn  shot  tbo  only  specimen  of  this  European  bird 
t^V«^r  ubtiUiuMi  in  Horimubi,  on  the  25th  October,  1847,  and  sent  a  notice 
iif  Hn  iHHMirriM\iH*  to  ••  Tho  ZiH^logist  "*  in  1849.  At  that  time  it  was  prob- 
ably \\\\\  \i\\\\\\\\  \\\M  (ho  siHH'io^  19  a  straggler  to  the  United  States,  bat 
lnMHlUy  mnoi'til  n\»tiUUHVH  of  it^  api>oanince  there  have  been  recorded, 
US  k\\^\  tbo  \\w\  of  its%  Ihmu):  kilKnl  in  Rormnda  has  lost  much  of  themys- 
♦wy  >^Uk^b  >^rt*  oii)i\u;Ul>-  \\muuvUh!  with  it* 

sui>t\imii>  Fruoiyjs. 

UV.  n\^^fH«iX%  ^irt^M.  ,1  .vh5.^  Uvv    r^vida  GaUinnle. 

^f^M^Nk^M  fA-Xwv^   >^..  Vmi..  Hikv  TT..  7V>;-G<wML  G«BdL,Bd^KewtQa,aDd 
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Xengthy  aboat  12^;  wing,  6|;  tail,  3. 

£at.— Soathem  countries  of  North  America;  Louisiana,  Florida^ 
Texas;  South  America.  Accidental  in  Middle  and  Northern  States. 
(Baird.) 

BciBident,  tolerably  abundant,  breeding  in  the  flags  and  sedges  in  the 
deepest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  marshes.  Also  migratory, 
Tifiitors  appearing  in  October.  Like  the  ^'  Sora,"  this  is  a  sad  pest  to 
the  snipe-shooter  when  working  the  thick  places,  unless  his  dog  be  as 
iteady  as  old  Time. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  distinction  between  this  bird  and  0.  chlo- 

fvfus  of  Europe,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  so  little  difference  that 

^doctors  disagree"  on  the  question.    I  never  compared  specimens  my- 

ad^  bat  Mr.  Hurdis  says,  in  his  MS.  notes :  '^  On  a  careful  comparison  of 

British  specimens  with  those  shot  in  the  Bermudas  the  resemblance  of 

fte  two  was  so  strongly  marked  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are 

identical.'' 

Gtonus  PoBPHYBULA,  Blyth. 

136.  Porphjfrula  martinioaj  (Linn.)  Blyth.    Purple  Gallinule. 

FuUoa  wMrtinioa,  Linn. 

OaUimula  martinioaf  Lath.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Cnx  martinieaf  Licht.  '^ 

Porphifrio  wutrHnica,  Qoue,  Cab. 

Fkliea  martinicensiBf  Jacq.,  Gm. 

loncmU  martinieeniUf  Beioh. 

Fklica  Jlaviro9tri$f  Gm. 

PorpAjrrio  tavona,  Vieil. 

Porphjfrio  oyanioolU$f  VielL 

OalUnulaparpkffrio,  Wils. 

Parpkifrio  amerioanutf  Sw. 

MartMeo  gaUkiuU,  Lath. 

Length,  12^ ;  wing,  7 ;  tail,  3. 

Aii..^outhem  States  of  North  America,  Louisiana,  Florida.  Aod- 
tetal  in  Middle  and  Northern  United  States.    (Baird). 

Several  were  obtained  in  1849  and  1850,  in  the  month  of  Apiil,  and  one 
^  the  30th  May,  1851.  Mr.  Hurdis's  notes  cont^n  the  following :  <<  On 
^  22d  October,  1851, 1  shot  one  of  these  Oallinules  in  the  olive-green 
plumage  of  the  young,  and  as  these  birds  never  remain  to  breed  in  the 
^^nnadas,  this  specimen  must  have  found  its  way  over  sea.  I  know  of 
uo  other  instance  of  the  young  being  met  with.  In  April,  1852,  this 
^^ole  was  again  observed,  and  in  June,  1853, 1  examined  a  speci- 
»»en  preserved  by  W.  Olutterbuck,  esq..  Fifty-sixth  Eegiment  j  date  of 
^  oocarrenoe  unknown.  Its  appearance,  with  one  exception,  has  been 
teruaL'' 
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.  Mr.  Bartram  has  several  specimens.  I  am  almost  sore  I  saw  one  in 
Devonshire  Swamp  in  Febraary,  1876.  The  shy  habits  and  nature  of 
the  haunts  of  this  species  doabtless  prevent  many  examples  being 
recorded  in  the  visiting  list. 

Genns  Fnuo  A,  Linn. 


187.  FuUca  amerioanoj  Om.    American  Coot. 

FidiM  omeHooMa,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Bp.,  8w.  dt  Bioh.,  Sab.,  Hutk,  And.,  Bdi, 
Conesy  and  of  all  late  American  writen— Sol.,  SoL  A  Salv.,  Bond.,  Bfihih., 
€kMee. 

IStUoa  wilioni,  Steph. 

AUoaoIra,  Wils. 

Lengthy  about  14;  wing,  7;  tail,  2. 

Hob. — ^Entire  temperate  North  America,  Alaska^  Oreenland,  Mezieo, 
West  Indies,  Central  America.    (Ooaes.) 

A  regolar  visitor  in  autumn,  but  never  in  gi'eat  numbers.    It  also  oe* 

curs  on  its  northward  journey,  for  Mr.  Hurdis  records  one  killed  aft 

Somerset  on  the  28th  May,  1847,  and  I  watched  one  dose  to  me  at  Ba»> 

den's  Pond  on  the  27th  April,  1875. 

Order  LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Family  PHCENICOFrERID^. 

G^nus  Phcenicoptbeus,  Linn. 
138.  Pluenicapterus  rubers  Linn.    American  Flamingo. 

PJudnicopteriu  ruber ,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Wils.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Length,  45  inches;  wing,  16.50;  tarsus,  12;  bill,  5.90. 

Sab. — Warmer    parts    of    America.    Rare  on  the   Florida  Keys. 
(Baird.) 

Though  never  actually  obtained  in  the  Bermudas,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  from  Mr.  Hurdis's  MS.  notes  entitles  this  fine 
bird  to  a  place  in  the  island  list :  ''  On  the  24th  September,  1849,  being 
two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  flight  of  the  Swallow 
tribe,  I  happened  to  be  skirting  the  shore  of  Hungry  Bay  in  search 
of  novelties,  when,  peering  through  the  roots  of  the  belt  of  mangrove 
trees  by  which  the  shallow  water  of  the  bay  is  surrounded,  a  large  white, 
or  greenish- white,  bird,  which  I  took  to  be  some  tall  species  of  Heron, 
was  discovered  standing  in  a  very  upright  position  within  long  shot  of 
me.    In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  unfortunately  discharged  the  barrel 
of  my  gun  which  was  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  the  stranger  was  soon 
afterwards  seen  topping  the  mangroves  in  an  easterly  diieotion. 
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<^Two  days  afterwards  I  met  Stone,  the  town  constable,  who  was  in 
jHUSoit  of  the  tall  white  bird  when  I  fired  at  it,  and,  from  being  con- 
cealed among  the  mangroves,  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  observing  its 
form  and  appearance,  who  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  ^  no  Heron/ 
He  described  the  bird  as  brownish-white  in  plumage  with  a  very  long 
neck,  equally  long  legs,  and  a  peculiar  bill  something  like  a  parrot's.. 
Beferring  to  Wilson's  print  of  the  Wood  Ibis  {Tcmtalus  loculatar)^  he 
it  once  said  it  was  too  long  in  the  bill  and  too  heavy  in  the  formatiosb 
of  fhe  neck  and  body  for  the  bird  he  saw.    His  eye  then  caught  sight 
ft  Wilson's  figure  of  the  Flamingo,  which  he  said  was  precisely  the 
iipe  and  make  of  the  bird  in  question,  and  the  form  of  the  bill  ex- 
m6j  similar.    Now,  the  only  part  of  the  tall  stranger  concealed  firom 
Wf  observation  was  the  head ;  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  whatever, 
Jidgingfirom  Stone's  testimony,  and  firom  what  I  observed  myself,  that 
flds  bird  was  a  Flamingo  in  the  immature  greyish- white  plumage  of  the 
list  year.    Stone  informed  me  that  he  followed  this  Flamingo  to  Pen- 
istoo'g  Pond,  distant  about  two  miles,  where  he  shot  at  it  without  suc- 
cess. As  the  bird  was  not  met  with  afterwards  it  no  doubt  took  ita 
departoie  firom  the  Bermudas." 

Family  ANATIDiE. 

Sub-family  CYGIOK^. 
Gtonus  Gtgntjs,  Linn. 
19B.  Oygnms  amerioanuij  Sharpless.    American  or  Whistling  Swan. 

Offpmu  •MMiOM,  Bp.y  LinsL 

C^gnui  hewickU,  8w.  &  Rich.,  Nntt. 

Cpgmu/eru$,  Nntt. 

Offpmu  mmmicamui,  Sharplees,  And.,  Gir.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  Bd.,  Coaes  &Pzent.9. 

Conasy  LawT.y  and  anthors  generaUy. 
OUr  mmmicamut,  Bp. 

Lengtii,  65;  wing,  22.00;  tarsus,  4.25. 

Ail^— Oontinent  of  North  America ;  breeding  only  in  the  far  north ; 
wintering  in  United  States.    (Cones.) 

^  was  shot  in  White's  Marsh,  near  Hamilton,  in  1835  or  1836,  as 
^^Mi  to  Mr.  Hnrdis  by  credible  vritnesses  in  1850.  It  was  observed  in 
^  manh  for  three  or  four  days  before  it  was  obtained  (by  a  man  named 
^^^Qttoomb)|  and  was  by  no  means  shy  or  difficult  of  approach.  It  was 
^  IB  might  have  been  expected,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  realized 
^aiiiiQf$8.    (Hnrdis.) 
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fab.— Eastern  North  America,  espeoiany  along  die  Atlazitie  coast, 
from  Labrador  to  Texas;  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oabai    (Ooaes.) 

Usually  visits  Bermuda  in  small  numbers  in  the  aatanuiy  remaining 
till  the  end  of  January  or  even  later.  A  flock  of  twenly  freqaented 
Harrington  Sound  and  Peniston's  Pond  from  GhristmaSy  1871,  to  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1872  (J.  M.  Jones).  Specimens  were  obtained  l^  lieatenant 
Denison  and  myself  in  January,  1876,  when  there  were  a  good  many 
about.  They  are  always  very  shy,  and  when  disturbed  f^aently  fly  a 
long  way  out  to  sea. 

Gtonus  Dafila,  Leach. 
144.  Dafila  aouiOj  (Linn.)  Bp.    PintaiL 

AnoB  aeutaf  Linn.,  Om.,  Lath.,  Temin.,  Boie,  Lioht.,  L6n.|  Flem.,  BrduL, 
Wagl.,  Jen.,  Keys,  dt  BIm.,  DegL,  Sohl.,  Wils.,  Bp.»  Nutt,  And*,  Qlr. 

Dt^  aetUOf  Bp.,  Gray,  Qoaae,  Beioh.,  Cms.,  Bd.,  Cab., 8eL,  HegniLt  0oopb4^ 
Back.,  Newton,  HaycL,Jerd.,  Coaesy  and  aothon  geoflByiy. 

Querquedula  a<mta,  Selby. 

Jlnoi  sparmannU,  Lath. 

Anas  eaudaeuta,  PalL,  Leaoh. 

Dt^la  oaudaouta,  Steph.,  Oar,,  Eyt. 

Querquedula  oaudaeutaf  MaogUl. 

Anoi  longioandaf  Brias.,  Brehm. 
.    Anaa  oaudata,  Brehm. 

Dafila  aouUif  var.  amerieana,  Bp. 

Length,  30;  wing,  11;  tail,  8.60;  tarsus,  1.75. 

Hob. — North  America  and  Europe;  breeds  chiefly  in  high  latitudes; 
in  winter  south  to  Panama;  Cuba.    (Cones.) 

Several  specimens  were  obtained,  all  in  immature  plumage,  in  the 
winter  of  1847-'48.  Mr.  Bartram  has  a  male  in  fall  plumage,  shot  by  him- 
self near  St.  George's.  A  female  was  shot  by  Gibbs  in  Smith's  Marsh 
on  the  26th  October,  1875,  as  recorded  by  Lieutenant  Denison,  Boyal 
Engineers. 

Genus  Ghaulelasmus,  Gray. 

146.  Chaulelasmus  strepems^  (Linn.)  Gray.    GadwalL 

An€i8  atreperaf  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Temm.,  Bole,  Bp.,  SteplL,  Fkn., 
Brehm.,  Nutt.,  And., Naum.,  Keys.  A  Bias.,  Gir.,  De  Kay,  SchL,  I>Bgl., Swiiii, 
and  of  most  earlier  aathors. 

Anas  (Chauliadu9)  strepera^  Sw.  &.  Rich.,  Gen.,  8w. 

Chauliodus  strepera^  Sw.,  Eyt. 

ChauUhumvM  streperiiSy  Gray,  Bp.,  Gosse,  Beioh.,  Bd.,  Heeim.,  Jerd.,  Ooiifl% 
Dress.,  and  of  authors  generally. 

QuerqueduJa  sirepera,  Macgill. 

Anaa  Btrepera  amerioana,  Maxim. 

ChaukiaamuB  ammicana,  Bp. 

Length,  22;  wing,  10.50^  tarsus,  1.64. 
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Hob. — ^North  America  generally;  Eorope,  Asia,  Africa.    (Goaes.) 
A  female  Oadwall  was  captured  alive  in  December,  1849,  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hordis  till  May,  1851,  associating  with  some  tame 
ducks  and  laying  several  nests  of  eggs,  none  of  which,  however,  proved 
fertile  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  47). 

Gtonus  Mareoa,  Steph. 

148.  Mareoa  americana^  (Om.)  Steph.    American  Wigeon. 

A%M  am/tricana^  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Bp.,Natt.,  AncL,  Gir.,  Sohl.,  Finsoh. 
Mwrtoa  americana,  Steph.,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  Sw.,  Bp.,  Eyt.,  Gray,  Qoaoe,  Bd.,  Cab., 

Cass.,  Sol.,  and  late  aathors  generally. 
MoMoa  pendope  /?,  Bias. 

Length,  21.75;  wing,  11;  tarsus,  1.42. 

Hah^ — ^North  America,  soath  of  Oaatemala;  Cuba.  Accidental  in 
Bmope.    (Cones.) 

After  a  revolving  gale  in  October,  1854,  several  of  these  birds  were 
shot  and  bronght  for  examination  to  Mr.  Hurdis,  who  obtained  one  him- 
aelf  in  the  following  month  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  49).  Two  were  shot  at  Dev- 
onshire Bay  by  Corporal  Alder,  Boyal  Engineers,  in  October,  1874. 

Gtonus  QuEBQUEDULA,  Steph. 
147.  Qmerquedula  oaroUnenHSj  (Om.)  Steph.    Oreen-winged  TeaL 

Anas  ereeoa  var,.  Font. 

Ana»  (Bo9cha»)  oreooa  var.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Nntt. 

Aiuu  onaoooy  WilB,  Bp.,  And. 

Ana»  earoUi^enaU,  Gm.,  Lath.,  And.,  Gir.,  Beinh.,  Maxim.,  Trippe. 

QmerfM^imla  oearoUmeMia,  Steph.,  Eyt.,  Bp.,  Gray,  Bd.,  Cass.,  Scl.,  Sol.  &  Salv., 

Coaea. 
yiMm^  earoUnmuU,  Bd.,  Coop.  &  Sack.,  Cones,  Hayd.,  Cab.,  Sol.,  Dieas., 

Gnnd!.,  aad  of  late  American  authors. 
Amat  amtrietmoj  Vieil. 

liBDgtb,  14;  wing,  7.40;  tarsns,  1.14. 

Hob. — ^Whole  of  North  America;  Greenland,  Mexico,  Gnba;  sonth  to 
Hondnras.    (Cones.) 

This  is  an  occasional  visitor  in  antomn.    One  was  shot  at  Peniston's 

Pood  on  October  10, 1874,  and  a  few  days  later  I  stalked  another  in 

rwka  at  the  same  place.    Captain  Kooke,  Fifty-third  Begiment,  shot  one 

In  Devonshire  Swamp  in  November,  1874.    I  am  not  aware  of  the  occar- 

lenoe  of  the  Eoiopean  Q.  oreooa^  or  common  Teal,  in  Bermuda.   It  occars 

as  a  straggler  in  North  America. 

L  Ueatenant  Denison  informs  me  that  four  examples  of  Q.  carolinensis 

I      ^fn  diQft  by  lieotenaat  Tallents,  Twentieth  Begiment,  in  the  aatnmn 
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148.  QuerquedMa  disearsj  {lAim.)  Btdph.    Blae-winged  TeaL 

Anoi  diioon,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  YieiL,  ^.,  WagL,  And.,  €Hk^  DeKky, 

Trippe,  Sohl. 
Anas  (Boiduu)  di$eor§f  8w.  A  Biob.,lfatt. 
Qum-qwdula  di$09r8f  Steph.,  Gray,  Bd.,  Cab.,  SbL,  8oL  A  Salr.,  Draw,,V€P.y 

LftWT.,  SnncL,  Conee,  Dall  A  B«nn.,  Allen,  Trippe. 
Oifonapterua  di9oor$f  £yt.,  Bp.,  Qoaae,  Bias. 
Fteroeyamea  diBoors,  Bp.,  Gray,  Newb. 

Length|  16 ;  wing,  7.10 ;  tarsns,  1.20. 

Hob. — ^North  America,  chiefly  east  to  Bo(^  Mountains;  to  the  Pacific 
Ooast  in  Alaska ;  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Oentral  and  Sonth  America  to 
Ecuador.    (Oones.) 

A  freqaent  visitor  on  its  way  soath,  bnt  rarely  seen  on  its  northward 
jonmey ;  most  numerous  in  October.  Nine  couple  were  killed  in  Pem- 
broke Marsh  after  the  gale  of  the  22d  October,  1864,  and  many  more  at 
Bt  David's  Island,  where  a  native  sportsman  is  said  to  have  killed 
sixteen  couple  during  the  gale  (Hurdis).  I  obteined  several  specimens 
in  October  and  November,  1874,  and  saw  two,  one  of  which  I  knocked 
down,  but  unfortunately  lost,  in  the  mangrove  swamp  near  the  Sluice- 
gates, on  April  30, 1875. 

Gtonus  Spatula,  Boie. 

149.  Spatula  elypeata^  (Linn.)  Boie.    Shoveller. 

Ana9  elypeata,  Linn.,  Scop.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  HI.,  PaU.,  Vieil.,  Biehm,  Lioht., 

Wils.,  Temm.,  Bp.,  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 
I^atula  clifpeata,  Boie,  Gray,  Case.,  Bd.,  SoL,  Cab.,  Coop,  dt  Sack.,  HaydL, 

Lawr.,  Cones,  and  most  late  writers. 
Spathulea  clypeaia,  Flem. 
Rhynohaspia  olypeaia^  Leaoh.,  Steph.,  Sp. 
AnoB  ruhenBf  Gm.,  Lath. 

Length,  20 ;  wing,  9.50 ;  tarsus,  1.38. 

Eah. — North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  southward  to  Guate- 
mala, Oaba,  Jamaica,  Mexico.    (Cones.) 

<'A  single  female  specimen  was  shot  in  December,  1844,  by  Mr.  O.  B. 
Pozard'^  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  47). 

Oenus  Aix,  Boie. 

150.  Aix  spansaj  (Linn.)  Boie.    Wood  Duck;  Summer  Duck. 

Anas  Bponsa,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Vieil.,  Licht.,  Steph.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,And.y 

Vig.,  Gir.,  Keys.  &  Bla8.,De  Kay,  Maxim. 
Aix  aponsa,  Boio,  Eyt.,  Bp.,  Gray,  GkMoe,  Cab.,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  Verr.,  Coai 

Hayd.,  Dress.,  and  most  late  writers. 
Dendroneaaa  sponaaf  Sw.  &,  Rich. 
Lamproneaaa  tponsa^  Wagl. 
Ck>9moneB9a  span$at  Reich. 

Length,  19 ;  wing,  9.50 ;  tarsus,  1.40. 
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JSab. — ^North  America,  especially  United  States;  breeding  tbroughout 
in  suitable  places,  and  wintering  chiefly  in  the  soath;  Oaba  (Ooues). 

^^  A  female  bird  of  this  species  was  shot  by  Dr.  Cole,  Twentieth  Begi- 
menty  on  the  16th  December,  1846"  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  48). 

Sub-femay  FTJLIGTJLINJS. 
Gtenus  FuLiauLA,  Steph. 
151«  JPuliffula  afflniSy  Eyt.    Lesser  Scaap  Duck;  Blue-bill. 

Ana9  marila,  Forst. 

JFuUgula  marUOy  And. 

^Wigula  afinU,  £yt.,  Goese,  Tamb.,  Coues. 

Marila  afinis,  Bp. 

^ulix  affinU,  B<1.,  Scl.,  Lawr.,  Dress.,  Salv.,  Newton,  Dall  &,  Bann.,  Cones  & 

Prent.,  Verr.,  Cones,  Mayn.,  Aiken. 
F^uUgula  marUoides,  Yig. 
FWigula  minor,  Oir.,  Bell. 

Ijength,  16.60;  wing,  8;  tarsus,  1.34. 

Hidb. — ^The  whole  of  North  America,  and  south  to  Guatemala  in 
•  ^winter;  part  of  the  West  Indies  (Ooues). 

To  make  matters  clear,  in  treating  of  this  species,  I  must  call  in  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Ooues,  who  says,  in  his  ^< Birds  of  the  Northwest"  (p.  574): 
^^  Authors  are  at  variance  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  bird  to  the 
pveceding  {F.  marila)^  and  the  question  is  not  yet  settled.    For  myself 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  keep  the  two  apart,  notwithstanding  their  very 
doee  resemblance,  and  admitting  the  probability  that  intermediate  ex- 
amples may  be  found.    There  appears  to  be  something  different  in  their 
I    nmge,  the  F.  afflnis  being  the  more  southerly.    Not  that  it  does  not  in 
I     the  breeding  season  reach  as  high  latitudes  as  the  other,  but  that  its 
1     aatomnal  movement  is  pushed  to  the  West  Indies  and  Oentral  America, 
^    irheie  the  true  F.  marila  is  not  recorded  as  occurring.    It  is  improbable 
1    that  two  varieties,  if  they  be  really  such,  should  preserve  this  differ- 
\  ^    enoe."   Armed  with  this  authority,  I  think  I  iday  safely  refer  the  speci- 
I    mens  of  the  Scaup  chronicled  in  <<The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,"  all  of 
I     vhich  measured  only  16  to  16^  inches  in  length,  to  this  smaller  species, 
I     t*  ajlliiit.    The  length  of  F.  marila  varies  from  19  to  20}  inches.    l?he 
,^       ipecimens  alluded  to  are  one  killed  by  Mr.  0.  Abbott,  Twentieth  Begi- 
meDt,  on  the  19th  December,  1846,  and  two  others  by  Oolonel  Wedder- 
^^  at  Warwick  Pond,  on  the  8th  January,  1849.    Lieutenant  Deni- 
^B<^  Engineers,  shot  a  female  specimen  at  Tucker's  Town  on  the 
^  Febfoaiyi  1876^  measuring  16  inches  in  length. 
BiOL  Kat  Mas.  No.  25 11 
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162.  FuUgula  ooUariSj  (Don.)  Bp.    Bing-iieoked  Dmok. 

Afuu  eoUariif  DonoYUi. 

IkiUgula  colkuii,  Bp.,  Gray,  Bias.,  SohL,  DegL,  Gerbe,  Tamil.,  Oaam. 

Fuhx  oolloHtf  Bd.,  Bryant,  Yerr.,  Cones,  Saly.,  Dxeaa.,  QnndL,  Aiken,  Trippe, 

Snow,  and  of  moat  United  States  writenk 
Marila  oollarUy  Bp. 
Afuufuligulay  Wils.,  Temm. 
Anoi  {Fulifula)  rufitorquea,  Bp. 
Anas  rufiiarqueSf  Ord,  Sohl. 
FtUigula  rujiiarquei,  Bp.,  Sw.  &.  Rich.,  Nntt,  And.,  Eyt.,  Gir.,  De  Kay,  Goan, 

Cass.,  Maxim. 

Lengthy  18 ;  wing,  8 ;  tarsus,  1.28. 

Hob. — ^The  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  fiir  north|  wintering  in 
United  States  and  beyond ;  soath  to  Guatemala;  Guba;  Jamaica;  aod- 
dental  in  Europe  (Coues). 

One  was  captured,  and  kept  for  a  short  time  alive,  by  Mr.  Hnrdis,  on 
the  13tli  November,  1850.  He  was  anxious  to  watch  the  change  of  the 
plumage,  but  the  poor  bird  fell  a  victim  to  a  cat  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  60). 

Genus  Aythta,  Boie. 

163.  Aythya  vallisneriay  (Wils.)  Boie.    Canvas-back  Duck. 

Ana*  valJimeria,  Wils.,  Donght. 

Fuligula  vallisneriaf  Steph.,  Bp.,  Sw.  A  Rich.,  Nntt.,  Eyt.,  And.,  Gir.,  De  Kay, 

Cones. 
Ayikya  valliineria,  Boie,  Bp.,  Newb.,  Bd.,  Coop.  &,  Snck.,  Dress.,  SalT.,  DaU 

&,  Baiin.,  and  most  late  writers. 
Nyroca  vallimeria,  Gray,  Woodh.,  Heerm. 
AHatonetta  vallianeriaf  Bd. 
Anas  vallisnerianay  Sab. 

Length,  20.10;  wing,  9.30;  tarsus,  1.70. 

Jffaft. — Whole  of  North  America;  breeds  from  Northern  States  north* 
ward;  winters  irom  Middle  States  southward  to  Guatemala  (Coues). 

Mr.  Hurdis  purchased  a  specimen  of  this  Duck  from  some  boys, 
by  whom  it  was  captured  alive  in  a  marsh  near  James's  Cottages,  on 
the  30tli  October,  1851,  It  was  destroyed  by  ants  soon  afterwards. 
On  the  23d  November  following  he  observed  a  very  fine  8x>ecimen 
in  White's  Marsh. 

Genus  Clangula,  Flem. 

164.  Olangula  glaucionj  Brehm.    Golden-eye. 

Anas  clangula,  Linn.,  Scop.,  Forst.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  111.,  Wila.,  Temm.,  Leacb., 

Vieil.,  Naum.,  Scbl.,  Swiub. 
Clangula  olangula,  Boie. 
Glaucion  clangula,  Kanp,  Keys.  &  Bias. 

Fuligula  olangula,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gir.,  Degl.,  Maxim.,  Ilnaoh. 
Buoephala  olangula,  Cones. 
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AfMM  glaueUm,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath. 

Clangula  glauoion^  C.  L.  Brehm,  Bp.,  Gray. 

CUmgicIa  vulgarU^  Flem.,  Sw.  &>  Rich.,  Sw.,  Eyt. 

CUtMgula  americana^  Bp.,  Eyt.,  Gray,  Newb. 

Bmc^'kala  am^rioami^  Bd.,  Coop.  &,  Suck.,  Yerr.,  Cones,  Blak. 

liength,  18.75;  wing,  8.50;  tarsus,  1.50. 

Hob. — ^YHiole  of  North  America,  Gaba,  Europe  (Ogues);  Northern 
Asia  (Dresser). 

^^A  male  specimen  was  shot  on  the  10th  April,  1854,  in  Pembroke 
Marshes^  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  49).  l?here  were  several  of  these  Ducks  about 
fhe  islands  in  the  winter  of  1874-'75,  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  two, 
both  males,  in  immature  plumage,  at  Peniston's  Pond,  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1874,  and  5th  February  following.  A  flock  of  seven  frequented 
Sielly  Bay  Marsh,  and  were  also  seen  by  Lieutenant  Hussey  in  the 
Great  Sound,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  any  other  specimens  were  pro- 
eorecL  Lieutenant  Denison  records  one  shot  in  Devonshire  Swamp 
on  22d  January,  1876. 

155.   Clangula  aXbeola^  (Linn.)  Steph.    Bufflehead;  Butter-ball. 

AmoB  albeolay  Linn.,  Forst.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Schl. 

FWfula  albeola,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And.,  Gir.,  De  Kay,  Schl. 

CloMgula  albeola,  Steph.,  Boie,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Jen.,  Eyt.,  Bp.,  Vig.,  Gray,  Bd., 

Heerm.,  Reinh.,  Newton,  Hart. 
B90$phala  albtola,  Bd.,  Coop.  A  Snok.,  Dress.,  Cones,  DaU  &  Bann.,  Aiken, 

Coues,  and  most  late  writers. 
Ana$  hueqpihalaf  Linn.,  Gm. 
Ana§  nuUoa,  Linn.,  Gm. 

Len^h,  15;  wing,  6.65;  tarsus,  1.25. 

Sab. — ^North  America;  Mexico;  Cuba;  Greenland;  accidental  in 
England  (Coues). 

One  was  obtained  in  Pembroke  Marsh  in  December,  1845,  and  others 
have  been  occasionally  observed  subsequently.  A  male  was  shot  by 
Lieutenant  Tallents,  Twentieth  Begiment,  at  Peniston's  Pond  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876  (Denison). 

Oenus  CEdemli,  Flem. 


IfiS.  (Edemia  perspicUlata,  (Linn.)  Steph.    Surf-Scoter. 

Ana9  penpitttlata,  liiDn.,  Forst.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Wils.,  Temm.,  VieU.,  Nanm., 
SchL 

Oidemkt  penfieUlata,  Steph.,  Flem.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Gm.,  Sw.,  Bp..  Keys.  & 
BUm,,  Gray,  Gosse,  Cass.,  Reinh.,  Newton,  Cones,  Hart. 

PsHwirtfti jwryWIoto,  Kanp,  Reich,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Coop.  &,  Snok.,  Cones,  Verr., 
Blak.,  LftWT.,  DaU  A  Bann. 

JkHf  fa  jf§npMttaia,  And.,  De  Kay,  Gir.,  Degl. 

Ijengflii  about  20;  wing,  9.50;  taU,  3.6;  tarsus,  1.& 
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B"aJ, — North  America,  coastwise;  Jamaica;  Europe,  rare  (Couea). 

Two  recorded  iu  "The  Natarahst  in  Bermuda" — ooe  killed  with  a 
Gtick  iu  HamiltoD  Hai-bor  ou  the  StL  January,  1849,  and  auotber  shot 
in  Pembroke  Marsh  on  the  7th  October,  1854,  Lieutenant  Hasaey, 
Koyal  Engineers,  shot  one  {a  female)  on  a  small  pond  near  the  Ught- 
honse,  on  the  17th  November,  1874,  and  kindly  presented  it  to  me. 

Sub-femi!y  EEISMATCTBIN^. 
Genus  Ehismatuea,  Bp. 

167.  Eristnatura  rvbida,  (Wils.)  Bp.     Ruddy  Duck. 
Ana»  rahlda,  Wils.,  Sab. 
Ana*  {Fnligula)  ntbida,  Bp. 
FuHgala  {Ozyura)  ruAlJa,  Bp. 
I\iligula  {Gymnura)  rubida,  Nott. 

Fuligula  rubida,  Bw.  &.  Bioli.,  Aad.,  Qir.,  Db  Eay,  I<einli. 
Erirmatura  mhida,  Bp.,  Eft.,  Qcay,  Bd.,  Scl.,  Heenn.,  Tecr.,  Coaes,  GondLi 

Stev. 
Bisiura  rubida,  Sahl.,  Giebul.  i 

Ana*  JamaicentU,  Ord.  I 

Length,  IC.OOj  wing,  5.80;  tarsoa,  1.26.  ' 

Sab. — North  America,  at  large;  south  to  Guatemala,  where  foond 
breeding  at  Dueiias;  Ouba  (Coues). 

A  young  male  of  this  species  was  shot  by  Dr.  Cole,  in  a  marsh  near 
Hamilton,  on  the  24th  November,  1S46. 

Bub-family  MEBGIN.S. 

Genus  KIebgus,  Linn. 

1S8.  Mergua  merganser,  Linu.     Goosander. 

Mergua  miTganaer,  Linu.,  Gm.,  LiitL., Wils.,  Temm.,  Bp.,  Flem.,  Jen,,  Sir.A 

Bich.,  Nutt.,  Aud.,  Gir.,  Nauin.,  Sobl.,  and  aatliOTS  generally. 
Mergia  oailor,  Linu.,  Gm.,  Latb.,  Keys.  &,  Bias.,  Gray.  i 

Merganser  cailor,  Bp.,  Macgill. 
Ma-ganier  Bailor  vor,  amerioaniu,  Bp. 
Mergaiuer  rait,  Leach. 
Merganirr  galo,  Stopli.,  Leach. 
Mergiu  amtrxcanut,  Caaa.,  Bd.,  Coop.  Sc  8nck.,  Hayd.,  Hall,  DaU  &,  BftoD., 

fiuow,  Fiuscli,  and  of  many  late  United  Statea  wiiMre. 

Length,  26.50;  wing,  11.00;  tarsos,  1.84. 
Hab. — North  America;  Asia;  Europe  (Oone«). 
Included  iu  Colonel  Wodderburo's  list  as  having  been  seen,  but  cot 
obtained. 
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159.  Mergu8  serratoTf  Linn.    Bed-breasted  Merganser. 

Mergu9  terrator,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Pall.,  HL,  Wils.,  Temm.|  Boie,  Licht., 
Brehin,  Bp.,  Flem.,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  Nutt.,  Aud.,  Keys.  d&  Bias.,  Naom.,  Gray, 
Sohl.,  and  nearly  all  authors. 

Merganser  serraiorf  Vieil.,  Stepb.,  Bp. 

Mergus  nigtr,  Gm. 

Mergut  cristatuSj  Brnnn. 

Mergus  leucovMlaSf  Brehm. 

Length,  23.25 ;  wing,  8.60  ;  tarsns,  1.80. 
Hob, — ^Northern  hemisphere  (Coues). 

Mr.  Bartram  has  an  undoabted  specimen,  obtained  by  him  near  St. 
George's. 

160l  Mergus  cucullatusy  Linn.    Hooded  Merganser. 

• 

Mergue  eucuUatue,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Bp.,  Sw.  Sd  Rich.,  Nutt.,  Jen.,  And., 
£yt..  Keys.  &,  Bias.,  Temm.,  Gray,  Schl.,  Gir.,  Cass.,  Scl.,  Cones. 

Merganser  cu<mUaiu8,  Steph.,  Bp.,  Macgill. 

Zophodgtea  oueullattUy  Reich.,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Scl.,  Coop.  &  Snck.,  Verr.,  Cones, 
Gnndl.,  Dress.,  Dall  &  Bann.,  Allen,  and  of  many  writers. 

Length,  17.50 ;  wing,  7.90 ;  tarsos,  1.20. 

Mob. — Whole  of  IJorth  America;  Earope;  Onba  (Oones). 

A  female  was  caught  near  Lreland  Island  by  one  of  the  crew  of  H.  M. 
S.  Scourge,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1849,  and  one  was. shot  near  St. 
George's  on  the  23d  December,  1850.  A  third  example  was  obtained 
l^  Mr.  Bartram,  and  is  now  in  his  collection. 

Order  STEGANOPODES. 

Fanuly  SULID^. 
Ctenus  SuLA,  Briss. 
in*  Bula  fiber y  Linn.    Booby  Gkinnet. 

FtUeamu  JSber,  JAxm, 

PeUemme  mUaf  Linn. 

Difeparue  tula,  HL,  Bp. 

8tiU  WasUieniU,  Spiz. 

5Kla  Asoa.  YieU.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And. 

Iiengih,  31.00;  wing,  16.60;  tarsus,  1.70;  tail,  8.60. 

Hob* — Oulf  of  Mexico ;  Atlantic  coast  firom  Georgia  southward  (Baird). 

Colonel  Wedderbom  records  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  birds, 
which  flew  into  one  of  the  barrack-rooms  at  Fort  Catherine  on  October 
3y  1847.  Another,  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection,  was  shot  by  an  ofOicer 
with  a  revolver,  corionsly  enough,  very  near  the  same  fort,  and  a  young 
bird  in  Lieatenant  Denison's  collection  was  caught  alive  on  the  rocks 
near  Fort  Canntngham  (at  no  great  distance  firom  Fort  Catherine)  on 
tiie  20lh  Bcpfeemher,  1876,  living  for  a  short  time  in  confinement. 
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Family  PELECANID^. 

Genus  Felecaijus,  Liuiu 

162.  Pelecanus/usctts,  Linn.     Brown  Pelican.  ^wr^- 

Palfoanui/umiM,  LiDD.,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And.  ^Kv^  J 

Li^ioptliBanui  fuaoat,  Bejcli.  ^^b^  M 

OnMToIalM/Nacus,  Bp.  n 

Lengtli,  56;  wing,  22;  bill,  13.50;  tarsas,  3;  tail,  6.S0. 
Hah. — From  Texas  to  Kortli  Carolina;  (Jalifornia  coast  (Baird). 
Two  examples  are  recorded  by  Golooel  Wedderbum,  who  says  (Nat. 
ioB.,  p.  51):  "One  of  these  birds  was  shot  at  Hungry  Bay,  many  years 
ago ;  and  another  was  killed  near  St  George's  in  April,  ISoO,  which 
was  given  to  me  by  Colonel  Drummond." 

Family  PHALACROCOEACID*. 
Genus  GaACDLUS,  Linn. 

163.  Qraculu%  dilopkua,  (Sw.)  Gray.    Double-crested  Cormorant.  i 

Feleeaniu  {Carbo)  dilophut,  Bw.  &.  Rich.  | 

.        Carbo  dilnphtu,  Gamb. 

Phalaorocorax  dilephia,  tiatt.,  Bp.,  And.,  Gir.,  Bd.  ' 

Graoiiai  dilophia,  Gray,  Bp.,  Bd.,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  Cones,  Allen,  Vert.,  LawT., 

Dnlld,  Buna.,  Kidg. 
Pkalatrocoraj:  Jloridanai,  Maxim.  ^ 

Length,  33;  wing,  13;  tail,  6.75;  bill,  2.85;  tarsus,  3.50. 
Hob. — ^Jlforth  America  at  large,  in  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise  ' 
(Coues).  I 

Three  instances  of  tlie  occurrence  of  this  species  are  recorded  in  "  The 
Naturalist  in  Bermuda,"  viz,  one  shot  by  Captain  Orde,  at  Pitt's  Bay,  on    | 
the  10th  October,  1S47 ;  one  by  Colonel  Wedderbum,  on  Grace's  Island,    | 
ou  the  8th  February,  1848 ;  and  another,  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hurdis,  which    I 
frequented  tbc  islands  for  some  little  time,  but  was  uot  obtained. 
There  is  a  specimen  iu  Mr.  Bartram's  collection,  and  another  in  that  of 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Hamilton.    There  were  several  of  these  birds  about  the    | 
islands  in  the  winter  of  I874^'5,  but  they  were  so  wary  that  none  were    < 
obtained.    One  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  ouce  fired  tit,  in  the  Great 
Sound ;  one  attached  itself  to  St.  George's  ETarbor ;  and  a  pair  fn- 
qnented  the  "  Stag"  Bocks,  near  Shelly  Bay,  all  the  winter,  oosspieB- 
oos  to  the  passers-by  as  they  aat  in  solemn  security  on  tbeir  aoooBtoin 
pinnacle.    I  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  these,  bat  Dever  got  a  s 
One  of  them  flew  dose  over  my  head  one  morning,  1 
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gon  in  my  hand  at  the  moment    One  was  shot,  as  recorded  by  Lien- 

tenant  Denison,  Boyal  Engineers,  at  Basden's  Pond,  in  the  automn  of 

1875. 

Family  TACHYPETID^. 

Genus  Taohtpetes,  Vieil. 
16L  TaehnpeUB  aguilusj  Yieil.    Frigate  Bird ;  Man-of-War  Bird. 

Taek^/petm  aquiUUf  Vieil.,  Bp. 

Pekeamui  aquUus,  Linn.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gamb. 

AHagenaqmUaf  Gray. 

Length,  41;  wing,  25;  bill,  5.50;  tail,  18;  tarsns,  .8. 

Hob. — Texas  to  Florida ;  Oalifomia  (Baird). 

Two  were  obtained  at  Ireland  Island,  on  the  27th  and  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  respectively,  by  Colonel  Wedderborn.  One  was  shot 
by  Captain  Glntterbnck,  of  the  fifty-sixth  regiment,  on  September  30, 
1852,  and  another  by  Captain  Tolcher,  of  the  same  regiment;  on  April 
2y  1854.  Mr.  Bartram  has  three  specimens  in  his  collection,  obtained 
by  himself.  The  latest  of  these  he  shot  in  October,  1876,  when  there  was 
»  very  strong  gale  from  the  northwest,  lasting  some  days,  and  a  great 
influx  of  Terns,  Frigate-Birds,  Ospreys,  &c. 

Family  PHA^TONID^. 
Genus  Phaeton,  Linn. 


leS.  PkaiiMflaHro$tri8j  Brandt    Yellow-biUed  Tropic  Bird. 

Ltpimnu  eamdidua,  BriM.,  Bp. 
PkaSkm  camdiduif  Gray. 
PMtofi  aUnreiu,  Bp.,  Nntt,  And. 
Fha9UmJUniro9iri8,  Brandt,  Sd. 

liBiigth,  SO;  wing,  11;  tail,  18.50;  bill,  2.05;  tarsns,  .9. 
Hob* — ^Florida  coast  (Baird) ;  Cuba;  Bermuda. 
The  geograidiical  distribution  of  the  three  known  species  of  Tropic- 
bird,  P.  mtkerem^  P.  Jlavirostrisy  and  P.  rubricaudaj  seems  not  yet  well 
deflned,  and  no  doubt  their  extensive  wanderings  will  render  any  at. 
tempi  at  precise  limitation  extremely  difBcult,  certainly  until  we  are 
In  possession  of  a  larger  series  of  observations  than  at  present.  P.  flavi- 
f9tM$  (the  <*  Boatswain-bird"  or  << Long-tail "  of  the  Bermudas)  is  a 
tittuliar  and  abundant  summer  visitor  to  the  islands,  arriving  at  the  end 
tf  IKbmaiy  or  beginning  of  March,  and  departing  early  in  October. 
Ai  oeeadonal  straggler  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Bermudian  waters 
ia  vintar  tiine^  presumably  an  early  arrival,  or  backward  young  bird 
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left  behind.  One  was  shot  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Sova  Scol 
after  a  violent  gale  from  the  south,  on  the  Jtlt  September,  1870.  1 1 
this  bird  in  the  Halifax  Maseam.  The  excellent  accoants  of  the  hal 
and  nidifieatiou  of  this  species  given  by  Mr.  Hiirdis  and  Colonel  W 
derburn  have  left  me  but  litUe  to  say.  The  single  egg,  which  in  co 
ing  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Kestrel,  is  deposited  in  holes  in  the  roc 
always  in  those  which  have  a  flooring  of  sand,  preference  being  givei 
steep  and  overhanging  cliffs  on  the  south  shore  and  the  islands  ab 
Castle  Harbor.  'A  few  pairs  nest  on  the  northern  shore,  where  the  cl 
are  much  lower.  Sonaotimes  one  can  see  the  sitting  bird's  long  ti 
feathers  protniding  from  the  nest ;  while  in  another  case  the  nest  a 
be  so  tar  in,  horizontally,  that  one  can  only  t«Il  there  is  one  by  i 
harsh  grating  cry  of  the  disturbed  occupant.  Both  male  and  feioi 
sit,  fighting  vigoroiisly  with  their  formidable  bills  in  defense  of  th 
homo.  The  young  also  show  hght;  in  fact,  the  species  is  peculis 
fierce  and  untamable.  Three  joung  oues  I  kept  alive  for  about  t 
months  maintained  their  savage  nature  till  the  last,  refusing  to  fi 
themaelves,  striking  Ticioosly  at  any  one  who  approached  them,  a 
even  at  one  another.  Their  flight  is  peculiar,  but  graoefol,  and  ti 
never  seem  tired  of  their  perpetual  wheeling  and  maneDTering.  TI 
take  beautifiil  headers,  like  a  Tern  or  Qannet,  in  pnrsoit  of  small  fi 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  specimen  possessing  two  good  long  central  t 
feathers;  one  is  generally  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  other.  Sc 
of  these  feathers  are  of  a  lovely  orange-pink.  They  get  mbbed 
during  incubation,  and  may  be  picked  up  near  the  breeding  plai 
Two  broods  are  reared,  fresh  eggs  being  found  as  early  as  the  1 
April,  and  again  at  the  end  of  Jane ;  there  are  intermediate  examp 
probably  laid  by  birds  whose  first  nests  have  been  Wsited  by 
spoiler.  That  these  birds  revisit  their  breediug  stations  year  after  y 
is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  by  the  following  circnmstanoe:  Mr.  Bartc 
by  way  of  experiment,  slit  the  two  webs  of  one  foot,  and  cut  off  oni 
two  claws,  of  a  young  bird  in  a  nest  near  his  house.  Kext  year  1 
bird  turned  np  again,  and  made  its  nest  close  to  the  same  spot.  1 
attachment  to  the  family  residence  is,  I  fancy,  for  from  nnusual  v 
migratory  birds.  Swallows  and  other  familiar  visitors  to  England 
known  to  possess  it  in  a  marked  degree.  Un  a  calm  day  the  bri, 
greenish  blue  tint  of  the  Atlantic  waters,  as  they  gently  rise  and 
above  the  white  sands  below,  is  reflected  on  the  glossy  white  brea 
and  nnder  parts  of  the  Tropic-birds  in  a  moat  remarkable  matuwr 
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tii^  cniise  about^  at  no  great  height,  along  the  shores  or  among  the 
idands.  During  the  breeding  season  the  parent  birds  <^off  daty"  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  nesting  places  all  the  morning 
till  about  noon,  when  the  greater  part  disappear  in  a  rather  mysterioas 
maimer.  I  came  to  the  conclasion  that  they  proceed  to  a  considerable 
distance  out  to  sea,  returning  at  dusk,  and  this  opinion  was  much 
Btreogthened  by  seeing  two  old  birds  sitting  on  the  water  one  after- 
vm^  at  least  100  miles  from  the  Bermuda  shores.  This  was  daring  a 
fi^age  from  Bermuda  to  New  York,  on  the  7th  August,  1874,  when  the 
MODd  ^^  young  hopeftd"  had  probably  left,  or  was  about  to  leave,  the 
ittt^  and  therefore  does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  shows  that  these  strong- 
fiDged  birds,  who  would  probably  do  their  100  miles  in  three  hours,  or 
even  less,  do  travel  to  such  distances  from  land  long  before  they  have 
tlioogfat  of  quitting  their  breeding  haunts.  In  Castle  Harbor,  where 
tee  aie  a  great  number  of  Tropic-birds  continually  on  the  wing,  and 
wkoefliey  are  left  comparatively  undisturbed  during  the  daytime,  this 
disq^eanuioe  is,  of  appears  to  be,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 

Order  LONGIPENNES. 
Fanuly  LARID^. 

Sub-fiunily  LABIfT^. 
Oenus  Labus,  Linn. 
Itl  Zoritf  mMrimUj  Linn.    Great  Black-backed  GulL 


ii  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Temm.|  Bole,  Steph.,  Flem.,  Bp.,  Nntt^ 
Biehm.,  Jen.,  Eyt.,  And.,  Nanm.,  Keys.  &,  Bias.,  SchL,  Gray,  Lswr.,  Cones., 
Vezr.,  aiid  of  other  aathon. 

DomMooiim  wunHnmtf  Bmch,  Bp. 

XflfMiN^,  Briee. 

Lunu  iMwfai,  Linn.,  Qm.,  Lftth. 

XtfnM  oltaf,  MfilL 

L9n»  flMCHlaliif  ,  BodcL 

Ltmu  flMUimif,  Leach,  Biehm. 

Length,  SO;  wing,  18.60;  bill,  2.50;  tarsus,  3. 

fla6i>— American  and  European  coasts  of  the  Atlantic ;  south  in  win- 
tar  to  Long  Island,  Great  Lakes,  and  Mississippi  (Goues). 

Hr.  Huidis  mentions  an  immature  example  of  this  Gull,  which  was 
eiptazed  alive  in  the  Great  Sound  in  Decenjber,  1851,  and  Mr.  Bartram 
■H  i  flue  qiedmen,  also  in  immature  plumage,  shot  by  himself  near 
Bbte  Pointy  <m  the  27th  December,  1862. 
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167.  XortM  argmUUuSj  Qtxu    Hening  GnlL 

Laru9  fk$eu»,  Penn.,  Mont. 

LaruB  argeiUatus,  Gm.,  Sohl.,  GnndL,  HartL,  Diwi.|  OoofliL 

Z&nu  wuurkiUMf  Tar.  $,  Lafh. 

Xomt  gUmetUf  Bets.,  Meyer  A  W. 

Z«ni«  ciMTiMy  Leaoh. 

Lamt  argwUMdei,  Brehm. 

LaruB  argmtmitf  MacgilL 

LarMm  mitfdr,  argmtahu,  mrfmimu^  lyifafaito  et  wfialaflimi  Bwina, 

Olamoiu  arffmtatiu,  orgmUaMdm,  Braoh. 

Larui  marimUf  Oandl.,  Lemb. 

Lam$  MiUJUoitkmMy  Cones. 

Length,  23;  wing,  18;  tail,  7.60;  bill,  2};  taisoSi  2^. 

fob.— [Northwest  Eorope;  Baltic ;  western  ooasts  down  to  ZTovth  Af- 
rica; Azores;  Madeira;  Canaries;  Greenland;  Hudson's  Bay;  LabradiHr; 
down  the  coast  as  fkr  as  Texas;  Cuba ;  Bermuda.    (Scumders.) 

These  Gulls  occur  frequently,  not  regularly,  and  many  spedmens 
have  been  obtained.  One  in  my  collection  was  shot  in  Devonshire  Bay 
on  the  4th  ^November,  and  they  have  been  seen  as  late  as  the  19th 
March.  They  were  numerous  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  loeatenant 
Denison  obtained  several  specimens,  all  immature. 

Larus  oceidentdlisj  And.,  has  been  included  in  the  Bermuda  lists  l^ 
Colonel  Wedderburn  (Nat.  in  B.,  p.  64),  but  I  think  the  geographical 
distribution  of  this  species  [Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  (Saunders), 
<Goues)]  precludes  all  possibility  of  its  having  occurred  in  the  islands. 

168.  Larua  delawarensisj  Ord.    Bing-billed  Gull. 

JjiruB  delatoarensUf  Ord,  Lawr.,  Coop.  &  Suck.,  Cones,  Verr.,  SohL,  AlleiL 

LaruB  oanus,  Bp.,  not  of  anthers. 

Larus  sonarhynohus,  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Gir.,  Bp.,  Bias. 

Glaucus  gonarhynd^uSy  Bruch. 

Oatina  gonorhynchaf  Bp.,  Bmoh. 

Gavina  bruchii,  Bp.,  Brnch. 

Length,  19.76 ;  wing,  14.76 ;  bill,  1.70 ;  tarsus,  2.05. 

Hab. — ^North  America ;  generally  throughout  the  interior  as  well  as 
coastwise;  Cuba  (Coues). 

Only  one  on  record  killed  by  Colonel  Wedderburn,  near  the  Dock* 
yard,  on  the  1st  January,  1849,  during  a  ncHl^hwesterly  gale. 

169.  Lams  atricillaj  Linn.    Laughing  OuU. 

Larus  airicilla,  Linn.,Temm.,  Steph.,  Flem.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  Gm.,  And.,  Keys.  & 
Bias.,  Gir.,  Schl.,  Gray,  Pelz.,  Sund.,  Sol.  6l  Sidv.,  Cones. 

Xema  airicHlay  Boie,  Bp.,  Cab. 

Oavia  atricillat  Macgill.;  Bias. 

Chroicooephalus  atrieUJat  Lawr.,  SeL,  Newton,  Bryant,  Conei^  Teir.,  AUeii, 
Diess.,Gnndl. 

Larus  ridibundus^  Wils.,  JAot. 

Airiettla  oatmhyi,  Bmoh. 
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Length,  16.50 ;  wing,  13 ;  tail,  about  6 ;  bill,  1.76 ;  tarsus,  2. 

Hab. — America,  from  Maine  on  the  east  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  and  the  West  Indian  Islands;  on  the  west  coast,  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  as  fsa  south  as  the  northern  frontier  of 
Peru.    (Saunders.) 

One  seen,  flying  close  past  him,  by  Colonel  Wedderbum,  at  Ireland 
Iskuid.  Mr.  Hurdis  records  that  one  was  taken  alive  by  a  fisherman  in 
the  winter  of  1851-'52,  and  was  confined  for  some  time  in  a  spare  room, 
eventaally  effecting  its  escape. 

170.  Lanu  Philadelphia^  (Ord.)  Gray.    Bonaparte's  Oull. 

SlenM  pkiladetphiaf  Ord. 

Chndooeq^aluB  pkiladelphiaf  Lawr.,  Coop.  &  Sack.,  Coaes,  Venr.^ Allen,  Dili 

d&Bann.,  May n.,  Newt. 
Zarui pkUaMphiaf  Gray,  Hart.,  Cones,  Ridg.,  Saunders. 
LmruBpMJadelphioWf  Tnmb. 

eapi$iratu$f  Bp. 

bonaparteif  Rich.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Jerd.,  SchL 

l&naparteif  Bp. 
Chroicooiphdhu  banaparteif  Bmch. 
Qavia  h<nu^^arUi,  Bp.,  Bias. 

Iiengtb,  14 ;  wing,  10.25 ;  bill,  1.20 ;  tarsus,  1.40. 

Hab* — ^British  North  America  and  Alaska ;  breeding  on  the  Yukon, 
and  in  neighboring  localities.  In  autumn  descends  as  far  as  Oalifomia 
on  ibe  west  and  North  Carolina  on  the  east  coast ;  Bermuda.  Acci- 
dental in  the  British  Islands.    (Saunders.) 

Three  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Wedderbum.    One  was  shot  by  him- 

Mlf  on  the  27th  January,  1849 ;  a  second  was  seen  by  him  on  the  15th 

December,  1849 ;  and  another  was  killed  on  the  24th  February,  1850. 

Mr.  Bartram  obtained  two  specimens  in  St.  George's  Harbor  in  Jan- 

nary,  1876. 

Ctenus  BissA,  Leach. 

171.  Bi$9a  tridaetylaj  (Linn.)  Bp.    Eattiwake. 

Laru$  Hmo,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Leach,  Flem. 

LarMm  Hmo,  Brehm. 

Xdmt  rigOf  Qm,,  Less. 

XdriM  iridaeijfhu,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Retz.,  Nils.,  Mey.  &  Wolf,T6mm.,  VieiL, 

Biehm.,Bp.,  8w.  &  Bich.,  Nntt.,  And.,  Nanm.,  Keys.  &  Bias.,  Scbl.,  Gir., 

ConeB. 
0«vki  tridaelifU,  Boie. 
CMmmm  IridMlifIa,  Eanp. 
LarMm  tridaeiifla,  Brehm. 
iUtM  frMoo^rlo,  Bp.,Graj,  Brnch,  Lawr.,  Cones,  Bidg.,  Verr.,  Allen,  Newt., 

Dall  A  Bann.,  Flnsch,  BUis.,  Sannden. 
Xonit  lUMiM,  Bchfiff. 
Lmmi  itrqmim  et  Laru$  fftiviat  PaU. 
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States  record  of  wintering  (Cones).  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  >'atal,  Anda- 
man Islands,  Ceylon,  ^lalayan  Islimde,  west  coast  of  AostnUia.  (Saao- 
ders.) 

The  game  remarks  apply,  nnfortonately,  to  this  species  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding, it  t>eing  no  longer  found,  except,  iterfaaps,  as  an  aatnmn  strag- 
gler, in  the  islands.  At  one  time  it  ased  to  breed  in  considerable  nam- 
bers  on  Gnraet  Head  Bock  (sometiines  called  the  Black  Bock).  Mr. 
Hurdis  says :  "On  this  rock,  difflcatt  of  access  on  accoant  of  the  ocean 
swell,  as  many  as  40  or  50  of  this  elegant  species  of  Tern  have  been 
observed  in  the  middle  of  Jnne,  and  from  the  circnmstance  of  both  eggs 
and  young  having  been  obtained  there  on  the  1st  Angost,  I  conclade 
that  it  must  rear  two  broodH  in  the  season." 

Both  species  were  called  "Bedshanks"  by  the  Bermudiaos. 
178.  Sterna  fuliffinoaa,  Gm.    Sooty  Teni. 

Sterna  faliginoia.  Gm.,  Latb.,  Wila.,  Bp.,  Hutt.,  And.,  Cab.,  lAwr.,  HutL, 
DrcsH.,  Simd.,  Hart.,  Saunilers. 

Sterna  (Onscluiprion)/iiligiiio»a,  Gray.  "  g 

Sterna  {HalipUatet'j  fuligbioia,  Bias.  .  r-  ■> 

Strma^Haliplana)  fuliginota,  Couee. 

Onychoprion  faliginina,  W»gl.,  Gonld,  Sol.,  Sol.  dfc  Salv. 

Ealiplana  fuUgitioia,  Wagl.,  Bp.,  Cones,  Salv.,  Oondl.,  t>awr.,  Alien. 

Sterna  ^errata,  Forst. 

Sj/droehelidoa  fiiliginoiuitt,  Bp.,  Oosae. 

Sterna  guttata,  Forst, 

Anoui  rherminieri,  Lcsa. 

Slema  gouldii,  Reich.  ■ 

Sleriia  luctaoaa,  Phil.  &  Lnnilb. 

Tlialanipora  tn/uicalo,  Gmy. 

Slema  /aliginota  vur.  erUtalia,  Bd.,  npad  Lnwr. 

Length,  16.50 ;  wing,  12 ;  tail,  7  to  7.50 ;  bill,  1.80 ;  taraos,  1. 

Sab. — Tlironghout  the  warmer  portions^f  the  world  (Saouders). 

Of  rare  occnirence.    Colonel  Wodderburn  says:  "Dr.  Cole  shot  a 

specimen  of  this  Torn  in  October,  184G.    Dnring  the  whole  time  I  was 

quartered  in  Bermuda  I  only  saw  one  of  these  birds,  and  that  in  the 

year  1843.    1  was  walking  on  tbo  sand-hills,  and  saw  a  bird  apparently- 

dead  on  the  ground.    I  put  down  my  gun,  and  picked  the  bird  np,  and 

■was  just  putting  him  carefully  in  paper  when  my  prize  thought  fit  to 

come  to  life  and  flew  away,  taking  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  never 

thought  of  using  my  gun.     It  waa  a  moat  beautiful  specimen,  and  mast 

liaye  been  driven  on  shore  by  some  heavy  gale."    ilr.  Honlis  records 

that  a  third  example  waa  found  in  an  exhausted  state  in  Devonsliin 

parish,  OD  the  23d  October,  1864,  after  a  eevere  gale  the  pierioos  daj 

Lientenant  DenieOD,  Boyal  Eogineers,  rooeived  a  yon  ito  in  eoi 
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008  plumage,  caught  near  Paget  Quarry^  on  the  south  shore,  on  the  19tii 

September,  1875. 

Genus  Hydboohelibon,  Boie. 

177.  Bjfdroekelidon  nigraj  (Linn.)  Boie.    Black  Tern. 

Sterna  itiffra,  Linn.,  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Temm. 

Sterma  nttvia,  Linn. 

Sterna  Ji89ipe8,  Linn.,  SohL 

Lanu  tMrulinuB,  Scop. 

Sterna  9urinamenii8f  Om. 

Siema  plumhea,  Wils. 

SjfdroekelitUm  nigra,  Boie. 

Vhraha  nigra,  Steph. 

Ancme  plwnbea,  Steph. 

HydriKiheManJietipeB,  Gray,  Bias.,  Degl.  &,  Gerbe,  SoL  dc  8aly.|  Canes. 

HydriKiktlidom  plumhea,  Lawr.  and  other  Am.  anthoiB. 

PelcNiflt  mKrinameneiB,  Gray. 

HydrockeUdon  lariformiB,  Cones. 

*^Stema  caeia,  Linn./'  Gnndl. 

Length,  9.25 ;  wing,  8.25 ;  tail,  3.75 ;  bill,  1.10 ;  tarsus,  .68. 

Hob* — ^Europe,  Palestine,  and  North  Africa  to  the  Nile.  Across  the 
continent  of  North  America,  visiting  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main 
on  the  one  side,  and  going  as  far  south  as  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  winter  (Saunders). 

Mr.  Bartram  obtained  the  only  recorded  example  of  this  Tern  in  St. 
George's  Harbor  in  October,  1876,  after  a  severe  gale  from  the  north- 
▼est.  It  was  in  company  with  many  other  Terns  of  various  species, 
bat  only  one  other,  8.  fluvioHlis^  was  identified. 

Gtonns  Angus,  Leach. 

n&  Anaui  ttoUdus  (Linn.),  Gray.    Noddy  Tern. 

Btena  etoUda,  Linn.,  Gm.,  Lath.,  Less.,  Bp.,  Nntt.,  And.,  SohL,  Hart.,  Blaxiin. 

Megalcpterut  etoUduB,  Boie,  Bp.,  Keys.  &  Bias. 

Jmome  etoUdiu,  €(ray,  Cab.,  Lawr.,  Sol.,  Cones,  SoL  dc  Salv.,  Saunders. 

Jaomeniger,  Steph.,  Eyt. 

Oawia  leneoeepif  Sw. 

StemapiUata,  Soop. 

Aaomefneeatne  et  epadieea,  Steph. 
Leogih,  16;  wing,  10  to  10.50 ;  tail,  6 ;  bill,  1.75 ;  tarsus,  1. 
AA^Banges  firomtthe  Gulf  coast  of  North  America  to  the  shores  of 
^:\    AulnIla,tliroagboat  Polynesia,  and  occurs  in  fact  in  all  tropical  waters. 


*r. 


^& 


Attngglcr  to  the  British  seas  (Saunders). 

^  Mlitaiy  example  was  killed  near  Ireland  Island  by  Captain  Tolcher, 
miHixyi  Begfment^  on  the  12th  September,  1851. 
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Family  PROCELLARIID^. 
Sob-family  PROCELLAEHN^. 
GeDos  OcEANiT&s,  Keys.  &  Bias. 
179.  Ooeanites  oceanicus',  Kuhl.    Wilson's  PetreL 

^rocellaria  peJagica,  Wila. 

Provetlaria  oceaaioa,  Eubl. 

Prootllaria  witioni,  Bp. 

ThaUueidroma  uilioni,  Bp.,  Nutt.,  And. 

ThalaindroBia  oeeaniaa  (Kiilil.)i  Schina. 

Oe«anife>  inilioni  (Bp.)i  Kojs.  &■  Bias. 

OosmitH  oceanica  (Kohl.),  Bp. 

Oeeanitet  octanicut  (Kohl.),  Salr. 
Length,  7;  wing,  5.75;  tail,  3;  tarsus,  1.3;  bill,  .65. 
Hab. — On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  the  Indian  C 
from  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  those  of  the  British  I 
to  Kergucleii  Land  and  South  Australia,  and  is  by  no  means  nncom 
on  the  ocean  off  the  Azores.     (Dresser.) 

Colonel  Wedderburn  says :  *'  I  have  often  seen  these  birds  flying  about 
near  the  North  Bock,  and  once  or  twice  inside  the  outer  reefs  in  aUamj 
veather,  but  never  succeeded  in  shooting  any  of  them."  One  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Harford,  Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  some  distance  from  the  shor«,  on 
the  30th  June,  1853.  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  contains  a  specimen,  con- 
cerning which  ho  writes  as  follows :  "  Wilson's  Petrel  is  not  such  a  raro 
avis  around  the  islands  as  you  maybe  led  to  think  throngh  reading  the 
Katuralist  in  Bermuda.  In  May,  Jnne,  and  July  there  are  nnmbere  to 
be  found  around  the  fishing  boats  a  mile  or  two  ontside  the  castle ;  some 
days  there  are  ten  or  twelve  flying  ronnd,  other  days  none  at  alL  The 
one  that  I  have  was  caught  by  Mr.  John  Swainson,  on  St.  Catfaerine'a 
Flat;  he  was  fishing  and  three  or  four  were  dying  round  theboatand 
he  kept  washing  in  bait ;  this  one  came  so  close  that  he  grabbed  it  in 
bis  hand.  At  another  time  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale  from  tlie  ntnth- 
west,  and  I  saw  four  so  close  up  to  the  north  shore  that  the  boys  threw 
stones  at  them.  I  could  have  shot  them,  but  if  I  had  I  conld  not  have 
got  them."  I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  ever  been  found  breed- 
ing in  Bermuda.  I  searched  in  vain  for  nests,  but  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  them  being  discovered  there  some  day  or  other,  as  the 
sandy  cliffs  and  debris  on  the  south  shore  are  most  suitable  for  them. 

*Id  a  letter  dated  9th  December,  IBTS,  Mr.  Bartraminfonnsme  thattwalveof  tbeM 
Petrels  were  seen  flying  aboot  the  inside  of  the  Flata  Hailior  in  the  middle  of  Oetobet, 

1878  (S.  0.  E). 
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Genus  Puffinus,  Biiss. 
180.  PyffinuB  vmqot^  Fab.    Greater  Shearwater 

ViKfuiMM  major  J  Fab. 
P^pmut  eintreui,  Bp. 
N$etria  eimerea,  Keys.  St  Bias. 
CfmotomuM  areHdu,  MacgiL 
PuffmmM  arcHeus,  MacgiL 
Ardemna  major  (Fab.)>  Beioh. 
Prooittaria  wutfor  (Fab.),  SchL 
Puffimu  oibmmnu,  Hart. 

Length,  19 ;  wing,  12.16 ;  taU,  4.7 ;  tarsns,  2.38 ;  bill,  2.35. 

loi^— Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  coasts 
ofOreenland  to  the  Gape  of  Gk)od  Hope  and  GKerra  del  Faego  (Dresser). 

IwD  obtained  by  Mr.  Hurdis,  on  the  2d  June,  1861 ;  one  picked  up, 
wUe  to  fly,  in  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  Hamilton  Harbor,  and 
aoGier  caught  alive  in  the  water  near  the  town  of  Hamilton.  The 
liBff  measured  19.2  inches  in  length,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  44 
iadtt;  the  latter  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  it,  according  to  Mr.  Hurdis ; 
Aere  is  no  doubt  that  the  birds  belonged  to  this  species,  and  not  to  the 
foDowingone. 

UL  Pigfimu  gr%9€u»y  (Gm.)  Finsch.    Sooty  Shearwater. 

NodrU  fuJigiwooOf  Solander. 
ProoeUairia  gri9ea,  Om. 
ProotUariafuliginoiaf  Forst.i  Kubl. 
Fti^fmuofiiUgiManu,  Strick. 
Aijlaiit  oiiMr0iif ,  Gould. 
KeetrU/Mginoea,  Keys.  &  Bias. 
FwffiuuB  m4tforf  Temm. 
FrooeUaria  tritUSf  Font. 
Pt^wtu  iri§H$  (Font.),  Gray. 
Koetrta  amaurowomaf  Cones. 
JNtfIa—  amamroBoma  (Cones),  Gray. 
A#iiM  grUoiu  (Gm.),  Fiosch. 

Ingth,  16;  wing,  11.85 ;  taU,  3.7;  tarsus,  2.22. 

Ak— In  tiie  Atlantic  firom  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  extreme 
loUk;  in  the  Padflc  firom  the  coast  of  Oalifomia  down  at  least  to  Ohilit 
^  off  the  ooast  of  New  Zealand.    (Dresser.) 

One  q^edmmi  in  Mr.  Bartram's  collection  obtained  by  iiiniflAlf. 

^  t^tjfmm  imglanmj  Temm.    Manx  Shearwater. 

Pncdluiapt^fimu,  Linn. 
PnedUaria  tmgUmm,  Temm. 
h§au§  mtgUmm  (Tenmi.),  Bole. 
PitftoM  MVllaiM^  Faber. 
Fmdiarim  frifeoiMM,  AcerbL 
nslnilirMM  miglonm  (Temm.),  Sw. 
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heogth,  aboat  U;  wm^  fllS;  ial,U; 

.Biti.— North  Atlantie  Ocew,  hC 
Hedftenanean  m  Cir  u  tlw  BIwk  Soft.    Q 
Labrador  down  to  Xev  Jose;.     ~        m.} 

A  specuiMO  in  Mr.  Bartnw's  «>  ■, 

wditat?  egg  in  a  roc^  hflle  oa  a  ^  ■  Mm< 
.^wilf  1461.  tbeeggi 
die  UrtTs  breediag  on  any  oUmt 
being  obtaioed ;  bat  it  is  quite  passible  tkat  it,  •■  veO  as  WHmA  P^ 
trel  aad  other  ProeeBarida,  maj  fixneriy  have  ftcqanttd  Ike  btadl 
In  nnmbera,  and  that  an  oocaraaaal  pair  may  revisit  tiiecr  oM  htttntK 
Sodi  birds  would,  bom  their  bahita,  be  bat  little  aocioed  by  aoy  bo; 


I>iuky  Shearwater;  ^-Cahow;"  "  Pe» 


183.  PwJJtHtu  obtcurut,  Gm. 
blj-oo."* 

PnalUria  ei^emrt,  Gm, 

i'ajteu  t^Kurmt,  Luh.,  Bp^  yntL,  And. 

^  pM^m4  Fkiimimieri.  Lma." 

Length,  abont  12;  wing,  7^  to  %;  tail,  i\;  bill,  1};  tarsos,  1{. 

Bab. — Tropical  regions  in  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Since  Mr.  Hardis.  in  1349,  identified  the  "  Cahow  "  or  "  Cowhow*  d 
the  historians  of  Bermnda  with  this  interesting  species,  very  few  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  the  few  pairs  still  &eqoeodng  the  islu)d& 
That  the  poor  '■  Cahow '  ha^  almost  ceased  to  breed  there  is  a  mdao- 
cboly  fdct.  Formerly  it  was  pleotifal,  and  even  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Bartram  informs  tne,  there  were  many  nests  in  the  isolated 
nvks.  Kith  ou  tlie  north  and  south  shores  On  the  north  siik'  the  bini 
was  formerly  called  "  Pemblyco  "  or  "  Pimlioo,"  probably  firom  its  call- 
noto,  while  on  the  sonthem  shores  the  name  "Cahow"  or  "Cowhow" 
was  jipplioil  to  it.  I  fonnd  two  nests  in  1874,  each  containing  a  singit 
.\-vti)iigl>inl,  one  of  which  I  kept  alive  for  aboat  six  waeks,  intending  te 
seiul  him  to  the  Zoological  Society's  Qaidens  in  LondoD }  bnt  befiin  I 
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ITOt  an  opportnmty  of  doing  so  the  nnfortonate  bird  died.    He  had  be- 
x>me  remarkably  tame,  following  me  about  the  house  and  garden,  wad- 
lling  along  awkwardly  enough  on  his  tarsi,  and  uttering  a  musical 
*  chirrup  ^  the  while.    He  used  to  sit  under  the  table  where  I  was  writ- 
Ingj  x>ecking  away  at  my  boots,  and  apparently  extremely  happy.    I  fed 
him  on  fish,  and  gave  him  a  salt-water  tub  occasionally,  which  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.    He  slept  a  great  deal  during  the  day,  and  usually  got 
behind  an  open  door — the  darkest  place  he  could  find — ^for  his  ^^  siesta." 
When  I  took  him  firom  the  nest  he  was  nearly  able  to  fly,  but  still  re- 
tained the  long  nestling-down  of  the  young  bird,  slate-colored  on  the 
¥eid  and  shoulders,  light  brown  on  the  under  parts;  the  former  soon 
nbbed  off,  but  the  latter  was  more  permanent,  and  was  not  got  rid  of 
lor  some  days.    The  nests  were  simple  holes  in  the  face  of  the  rock — my 
Ind  had  barely  room  to  turn  round  in  his.    There  was  no  un^easant 
mell  about  the  nests  or  young  birds,  the  peculiar,  and  to  me  not  dis- 
agreeable, odor  of  the  Shearwater  tribe  being  alone  distinguishable  by 
tti  presence.    I  saw  nothing  of  the  old  birds,  who  were  in  all  probability 
te  oat  at  sea  at  the  time.    An  egg  of  this  species,  kindly  presented  to 
neby  Mr.  Bartram,  is,  of  course,  pure  white ;  it  has  a  considerable  polish, 
vA  is  about  the  size  of  a  bantam's,  but  less  elongated  in  form.    Mr. 
Bartram  was  good  enough  also  to  present  me  with  two  skins  of  the  adult 
Urd.   He  tells  me  that  the  statement  made  by  the  old  historians  of  Ber- 
muda as  to  the  capture  of  the  ^^Gahow"  at  night  is  no  exaggeration; 
6r  on  visiting  an  island  one  night  where  there  were  several  pairs  breed- 
ing, he  quickly  caught  half  a  dozen  of  them,  the  stupid  things  settling 
OD  his  body  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be 
Men  in  his  hand  I    I  know  of  only  one  instance  of  a  ^'  Oahow  "  being 
leen  on  the  wing  in  the  day-time  in  Bermudian  waters :  this  was  in 
Aogost,  1874,  when  one  was  shot  crossing  Castle  Harbor,  by  Lieutenant 
Hopegoodi  Ninety-seventh  Begiment ;  but  I  believe  they  are  occasion- 
1%  observed  by  fishermen  on  the  south  side. 

With  refiBrenoe  to  the  local  names  <^  Gahow^  or  <^  Gowhow,"  and  ^<  Pem- 
Ufco"  or  «  Pimlico,"  Mr.  Bartram  writes  to  me  on  the  19th  July,  1878: 
^Aboot  twelve  months  ago  I  came  across  an  old  book  called  ^  A.  Gom- 
Plato  System  of  Geography,'  printed  under  the  name  of  Herman  Moll, 
i^  September  21, 1747,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  professedly  taken 
bom  a  mnofa  older  work  called  ^  Britannick  in  America.'  After  describ- 
ing Bcmnda  and  its  animal,  insect,  and  vegetable  productions,  it  gives 
^fcOowlng  Moonnt  of  the  birds  that  were  found  on  the  islands  at  that 
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time  (nrbetveoi  a0OaBd3DO7eai8  ago):  *Tbere  was  agnatvanetr 
of  fowl,  both  viM  and  tune,  sodi  as  Hawks  of  aU  sorts,  Storks,  HeroiUi, 
Bitterns,  Ospreys,  Cormonuits,  Bald-Coots,  Hoor-Heos,  Swans,  Teal, 
&iipes,  Docks,  Widgeons,  Sparrows,  WoodiK«kers,  and  a  vast  mullinide 
and  variety  of  the  smaUer  kinds,  besidee  Owls,  Bats,  aad  otber  Doctor- 
sal  birds.  Here  was  likewise  formerly  a  kind  of  water-fowl,  peculunr 
to  tboae  islaods,  wh>cb  used  to  coate  to  taod  and  batch  its  young  in 
holes  and  borrows  of  tbe  rock  like  rabbits.  They  were  Id  great  plentjr, 
and  were  called  Cow-kO€«.  They  were  easily  canght,  nod  good  to  eat, 
tbe  size  of  a  Sea-mew.  Oar  English  made  sach  havock  among  tboa 
they  are  become  scarce.  Here  is  litowioe  fonnd  the  Tropic  Bird  and 
the  "Pemlico."  Tbe  last  is  seldom  seen  in  ibe  day-time,  aod,  wbenilii, 
it  is  looked  Hiwn  as  the  unwelcome  harbinger  of  a  storm.' 

"  Noif  my  belief  is  that  the  Cow-koes  of  old  are  lost  and  gone  long 
ago,  and  that  the  Cahow  of  the  present  day  is  neither  more  nor  less  thtt 
the  old  and  ancient  Pemlico.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cahow  of  thia 
day  is  not  nearly  eo  big  as  a  Sea-mew;  secondly,  the  Pemlico  has  never 
been  lout  sight  of  by  the  Bermndians,  the  name  having  been  banded 
down  fW>m  father  to  son  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day;  and, 
thirdly,  the  habits  of  tbe  old  Pemlico  and  the  Cahow  of  to-day  cor» 
«I>oiid  to  a  T — that  is,  they  are  seldom  seen  flying  in  the  day-time,  only 
ut  niKlit." 

Air.  Jiartram  goes  on  to  say  that  on  making  inqniries  of  the  people  of 
Tiii^ker's  Town,  St.  David's,  and  Bailey's  Bay,  they  knew  nothing  of 
tht^  (Jaliow,  but  all  could  tell  bim  of  the  Pemlico.  From  the  above  inter- 
eslirig  account  and  from  the  strong  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Bartram, 
I  iiiJi  inclined  (with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Hnrdis)  to  share  bis  opinion 
us  to  the  pntper  local  name  for  P.  ofrscvriM  being  Pemblyco  or  Pemhco, 
and  l\irllier  to  believe  that  the  Cow-koes  or  Cahows  of  old  were  of  a 
lur^'t^r  ttiHicicN,  probably  Manx  Shearwaters  (P.  anglorvm).  This,  after 
ull,  in  punt  MUi\j(Haure  and  of  doubtful  interest  to  any  but  Beimadians 
1  Iu<i]ihoIv(<h;  sllll  1  venture  to  mention  the  facts  in  tlie  hope  that  some 
www  rciantiisivc  historical  evidence  may  be  forthcoming. 

l'n(Hnm  opiHthomrliis  (Cones):  Black-vented  Shearwater.  On  the  1st 
May,  1HT7,  Mr.  Itartrtuii  obtained  a  bird  sitting  on  its  egg  on  a  rocky 
inlol  hi  ('a«(lo  Harbor,  which,  from  its  measurements  and  admixtnrc  of 
blai'k  tVatluTH  with  tlm  white  of  the  under  tail-coverts,  may  be  refer* 
bU^  to  (he  viu'it>tyor  a|teoiea  1'.  opisthomelat ;  though,  as  I  know  nothing 
vt'  this  blnl  tiud  aw  tguoniut  of  its  synonymy,  I  hare  not  thought  it 
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advisable  to  introdnce  it  formally  into  my  list.  Moreover,  to  judge  from 
Dr.  0.  Finsch's  remarks  on  P.  ohscurus  in  his  pax>er  on  the  Birds  of 
Kinafou  Islaiidy  in  the  Pacific  (P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  Part  IV,  pp.  786, 787),  it 
voald  appear  ^^that  the  black  or  white  of  the  under  tail-feathers  forms 
BO  ipeciflc  character,  and  even  less  so  the  more  or  less  extent  of  the 
black  along  the  rectal  line." 

Mr.  Bartram  informs  me  ^^  The  Black-vented  Shearwater  is  15  inches 
kmg;  wing,  9;  tail,  3|;  bill,  1^  (not  measuring  along  the  curve);  tarsus, 
Ij*  middle  toe  and  claw.  If;  under  parts  white;  upper  parts  black; 
tttl  black;  sides  of  the  cheek  below  the  eyes  black;  crissum  white,  but 
lUack  bunch  of  feathers  on  each  side,  lapping  over  and  meeting  across 
die  vent;  in  other  respects  it  is  made  like  the  Oahow,  only  larger;  it 
does  not  exactly  answer  to  Cones'  description,  but  the  black  below  the 
qeB  is  the  distinguishing  mark,  and  being  a  female  may  account  for  the 
difiBrenoe.    The  egg  is  white  and  measures  2f  by  1^  inches." 

To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  bird  and  its  egg,  I  should  myself  be  in- 
cBiied  to  consider  this  specimen  a  Manx  Shearwater  (P.  anglarum)^ 
which  has  been  already  shown  to  breed  in  Bermuda  by  Mr.  Bartram^ 
but  I  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  question,  and  am  compelled  to 
kiye  it  in  its  present  unsatisfiactory  state. 

Order  PYGOPODES. 
Family  PODICIPIDiE. 

Gtonus  PODIOEPS,  Lath. 
IMi  Mieeps  oonmliM,  Lath.    Homed  Grebe. 

,  (kigmhmi  amrihUf  Unn. 
*  (kigmhmi  dugpUcaUu,  MIlU. 
MpHhu  oonmliw,  Gm.,  Nanm. 

PmKoqw  conmku,  Lath.,  Temm.,  Boie,  Steph.,  Keys.  A  BIbb.,  Gray,  8ohL» 
Bp.,  8w.  A  Beioh.y  Nutt.,  And.,  Lawr.,  Cooes,  Finsohy  Snow,  andof  authoKS 
generaUy. 
Dftm  eommimB,  Kanp. 

iWioqw  ob90wu9,  Lath.,  Leaoh. 
MpkbuB  Mflpiouf,  8.  O.  Om.,  Gm. 
iWioqw  MfploM,  Lath. 
MpHhtuwigriemUf  Scop. 
iMoqpt  arclku9,  Boie. 
MiMfttoUmutf  Bp. 

I^^th,  U;  wing,  6.76;  tarsus,  1.76;  bill,  .90. 
.  'i'^^t^Bbflli  America;  Europe;  Asia.    (Goues.) 
^ihofc  by  Dr.  Oole,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1846,  is  now  in  th» 
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Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram's  collection.  One  was  killed  by  Captain  Tolcher, 
Fifty-sixth  Be^inent,  near  Spanish  Point,  on  the  1st  February,  1356; 
it  was  in  company  with  three  or  four  others.  Mr.  Bartrani  has  tve 
specimens  of  different  dates. 

Genns  Podiltmbus,  Less. 

185.  Podilymbus  podiccpa,  (Linn.)  Lawr.     Pied-billed  Grebe;   Water- 

witch;  Dabchick, 

Cotfftnbiu  podic^t,  Liim.,  Gm. 

Fodili/mbui  podiixpi,  Lawr.,  Coop.  &  Saok.,  Cones,  and  ot  most  l&to  U.  S. 

■writers. 
Bylbeocyclua  podieept,  Bp. 
Cotymbui  ludoriciantia,  Gm. 
Podieepi  ludoi'ieianui.  Lath. 
Podieepi  earoUndiiia,  Lath.,  Bp.,  6w.  &,  Beich.,  Nutt.,  And.,  Gtr.,  Uax.,  and 

of  writers  gen?  rail j, 
Bytbtocycliu  caroUitairit,  Bp. 
Podilj/mbua  Jiiieatut,  HeBTm. 

Length,  aboat  13 ;  wing,  5;  tarsas,  1.50;  bill,  ,75. 

ffab. — North,  Central,  and  part  of  South  America;  West  Indies 
(Cones). 

Three  are  recorded  in  "The  Naturalist  in  Bermada" — two  obtained 
in  October,  1849,  and  oue  by  Major  Wedderbarn,  in  February,  1850i 
Mr.  Hurdis  once  found  a  perfect  skeleton  of  this  bird  by  the  side  of  a 
pond.  Tolerably  abundant  in  the  winter  of  1874r-'75,  especially  at  Trotf s 
and  Basden's  Ponds.  The  way  in  which  these  birds  can  sink  under 
water,  withont  leaving  a  ripple  behind,  is  tmly  marrellous,  and  entitles 
them  fully  to  the  name  "  Water  Witch."  They  are  very  shy,  but  I  once 
sorprised  one  asleep  on  a  flat  stone,  oa  much  to  my  astonishment  as  to 
the  bird's.  All  the  specimens  I  saw  were  in  immature  plumage,  want- 
ing the  black  bar  on  the  bill  and  the  black  throat-patoh. 

Family  ALCID.^. 
Genns  Meequldb,  Bay. 

186.  Sfergulm  alle,  (Lino.)  YieiL    Little  Ank;  Sea-Dove;  Dovekie. 

Atea  alle,  Linn. 

Merguliu  aJle.VieU.,  Aod. 

Vria  alle,  Temm.,  Bp.,  And. 

MergaJu4  meianoleacul.  Bay. 

Alca  Candida,  Brunn. 

Alca  alee,  Gm. 
Length,  7j;  wing,  4J;  tail,  IJ. 

Hob. — Circampolar  portion  of  both  the  Western  Patorotic  and  Baat- 
«m  Kearctic  Begions,  being  driven  soathvatd  to  ocmtiiiental  Eon^ 
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and  the  coasts  of  the  TJnited  States  only  by  stress  of  weather;  stragglers 
in  some  numbers  as  far  south  as  the  Canaries  (Dresser). 

Mr.  Hnrdis  says :  ^^One  of  these  birds  was  captored  alive  on  the  28th 
January,  1850,  by  a  servant  of  the  Bev.  J.  U.  Campbell,  at  Ireland  Island. 
It  was  in  company  with  four  or  Ave  others  on  a  piece  of  grass-land  near 
that  gentleman's  house.  Unfortunately  this  specimen  was  destroyed  by 
a  pig  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  My  information  was 
obtained  fiom  Mr.  Campbell  himself  who  had  this  bird  in  his  possession." 


I>^IIT   V. 


ON  A  BIRD  NEW  TO  BERMUDA, 

WITH 

NOTES  UPON  SEVERAL  SPECIES  OF  RARE  OR  ACCIDENTAL  OCCURRENCE. 

BT 

CniHTOH  HAKT  ITBIIRTAM,  X.  D., 
Or  Locust  Oroyx,  Lbwis  Com^TTi  New  Tobk. 
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OH  A  BIRD  NEW  TO  THE  BERMUDAS,  WITH  NOTES  UPON  SEV* 
£RAL  SPECIES  OF  RARE  OR  ACCIDENTAL  OCCURRENCE. 


Mdotpiza  foioiata  (Gmelin)  Scott.    Song  Sparrow. 

Walter  H.  Merriam  and  myself  fonnd  a  dead  Song  Sparrow  near 
Hongaiy  Bay,  Bermuda,  April  18, 1881.  This  was  after  a  heavy  gale 
flom  the  southwest,  and  the  date  would  bring  it  about  the  dose  of  the 
period  of  northward  migration  for  this  species  along  our  coast.  Al- 
flMWgh  the  weather  was  warm  and  the  atmosphere  laden  with  moisture 
the  bird  was  perfectly  fresh  and  could  not  have  been  dead  long.  It 
was  doubtless  lost  at  sea  during  the  storm  and  carried  exhausted  to  the 
Beannadas,  where  it  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  tempest.  This 
spedes  has  not  heretofore  been  recorded  from  the  Bermudas. 

Pffranffa  rubra  (Linn.)  Yieillot    Scarlet  Tanager. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1881, 1  found  an  adult  male  of  this  species, 
washed  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  Bermuda,  in  Paget  Parish. 

PMonetia  peripidUata  (Linn.)  Eaup.    Surf  Duck. 

I>aring  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  April,  1881, 1  on  several  occa- 
rioos  saw  a  male  *^  Skunk-head  Scoter,"  or  <^  Surf  Duck "  swimming 
•bout  in  a  shallow  brackish-water  pond  in  Devonshire  Parish.  The 
pond  was  bordered  and  encroached  upon  by  a  dense  growth  of  the 
eurkms  semi-aquatic  mangrove  {Bhizaphara  mangle)^  of  which  a  single 
tne  often  covers  several  acres,  and  constitutes  a  miniature  forest  by  itselfl 
Jt  waa  within  this  intricate  and  complex  labyrinth  of  half  inmiersed 
lOOtB  and  tangled  branches  that  the  duck  was  commonly  found.  Here 
lie  would  drift  about  larily  but  with  considerable  circumspection,  obtain- 
ing an  ea^y  and  varied  sustenance  frx>m  the  multitudes  of  small  <<  shell 
tAP  and  otiber  marine  animals  that  gather  in  countless  hosts  about 
fhe  xoots  of  tbis  xemarkable  tree.  Where  could  a  duck  find  a  more  in- 
viting or  seeoie  home  than  this  secluded  lagoon,  hidden  by  a  dense  and 
almoet  imponetanble  Jungle  of  mangrove,  and  surrounded  by  a  morass 

bogt 
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Cj/moo}torea  leticorrhoa  (Tieillot)  Cones.    Leach's  Petrel. 

Wliile  gathering  shells  along  the  stretch  of  sonth  shore  known  as 
"Taokerstowa  Beach,"  May  1,  1881,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Peniston  aad  I  fonnd 
an  adult  female  of  this  Petrel  lying  dead  apon  the  sand.  The  bird 
is  common  enough  at  sea  a  hundred  or  two  miles  &om  the  Benondas, 
^at  I  never  saw  one  near  the  islands. 


'^> 


I>^IIT    VI. 


THE   REPTILES  OF  BERMUDA. 


BT 


gAXUEL  OABKAH, 
Of  tbm  Museum  of  CoMPARATiyx  Zooloqt,  Cambbidoe. 
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SAXTBIA.— Lizards. 

BXTMBCSS   LONGIBOSTBIS  Gope. 

TESTUDINATA.— Turtles. 

BPHABais  OOBIAOEA  Gray.    Leather  Back. 
Chelonia  mydas  Schw.    Oreen. 
Ihalassoohelys  oaouana  Fitz.    Loggerhead* 
Bbstmochelys  imbbioata  Fitz.    Hawksbill. 

Five  8i>ecies  of  reptiles  are  all  that  are  known  to  be  found  on  the 
Bermudas.  Only  one  of  the  five,  Eumeces  XongirostrUj*  can  be  claimed 
by  these  islands  as  their  own.  This  one  is  a  long-bodied,  short-limbed, 
led-fiEMsed  little  seine,  which  loves  the  sunshine  so  brilliantly  reflected  in 
the  bronzed  tint  of  the  smooth  glossy  scales,  which  has  colors  so  subdued 

*EUMXCE8  L0NQIR08TBIS. 

FUK^odum  UmgiroitrU  Cope,  1861,  Pr.  Ao.  Phil.,  313. 
Umgiroitrii  Cope,  1875,  Check  List,  45. 
UmffiroitiriB  Goode,  Am.  Joar.  Sci.  1877,  290. 

Body  moderately  stoat,  ftisiform,  depressed ;  head  little  larger  than  the  neck,  swol- 

IflD  at  the  angle  of  the  month,  tapering  to  the  narrow  mnzzle ;  tail  about  one-sixth 

kmger  than  the  body,  stent,  conical,  tapering  to  a  point.    Limbs  short,  rather  stoat ; 

interior  reaching  the  fonrth  labial,  posterior — without  the  toes— extending  half  way 

to  the  axilla.    Digits  oompressed,  with  strong  curved  nails.    Eye  small ;  lower  lid 

with  large  scales  in  front  of  the  pupil  which  are  translucent,  if  not  transparent. 

Mooth-cleft  miedlnm,  curved.    Snout  elongate,  slightly  swoUen  near  the  end  in  large 

q^dnieiis.    Top  of  head  somewhat  flattened,  with  nineteen  shields.    Intemasals  in 

^ontMt  between  anterior  prefrontal  and  rostral.    Prefrontals  three,  a  pair  in  contact 

^Qtween  frontal  and  anterior ;  latter  broader  than  long,  hexangular.    Frontal  hex- 

Mkgnlar,  widening  finrward,  obtuse  angled  in  front.    Supraoculars  four  on  each  side, 

MUctior  mall,  in  contact  with  frontal  and  prefrontals.   A  pair  of  small  quadrangular 

Po^Btela,  separatiiig  oocipitals  and  frontal,  in  contact  by  their  interior  angles.    Inter- 

<^^^pital  sloBgate^  narrow,  wider  and  acute-angled  forward.    Posteriorly  each  occipi- 

til  it  Joined  by  m  large  broad  scale  and  laterally  by  an  elongate  temporal.    Three 

P^*^  between  the  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  nasal,  anterior  smaU.    Rostral  little 

^^f^^An  than  hi|^  eonyez.    Temporals  1—2,  lower  x>osterior  large,  semicircular  mar- 

1^  forward,  restliig  npon  the  hinder  labial.    Labials  eight,  anterior  five  lower,  pos- 

^*^  three  larger,  sixth  and  seventh  in  contact  with  the  smaU  scales  covering  the 

«7ilid,  fourth  and  flflh  in  contact  with  a  pair  of  small  scales  below  the  front  angle 

^  ^  ^ye.   Mental  large,  broader  than  long,  broader  than  rostral.    Infralabials 

|^(MI).    A  Inwid  sabmental  (1—2)  immediately  behind  the  mental.    Behind 

inaa  mearljr  as  broad,  the  front  i>air  of  which  are  in  contact.    Farther 

I  mm  cr  two  akmgate  narrow  shields  touching  the  infralabials.    Scales 
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and  movements  so  rapid  that  the  flash  and  rostle  of  disappeanaoe  ue 
most  often  all  that  tell  of  its  presence,  and  which,  when  caaght  napping 
by  the  sharp-sighted  hnnter,  in  favorite  haunts  in  the  wood  among  the 
rocks  or  about  the  buildings,  ftequently  secures  freedom  by  leamg  its 
tail  as  a  trophy  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy  while  retiring,  but  litQe  the 
worse  for  the  loss,  to  grow  another.  Its  most  common  name  is  ^  Skmk." 
This  name  is  shared  with  many  other  species  of  the  large  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  a  family  which  has  representatives  in  nearly  all  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  parts  of  the  earth.  In  some  of  the  West  Indies  alli64 
species  are  called  <<  Slippery  Backs,"  in  others  ^^Mabouia|''andintbe 
United  States  *^Blue  tails"  and  <^  Scorpions." 

Captain  John  Smith  mentions  the  occurrence  of  lizards  on  the  Ber- 
mudas  previous  to  1623,  but  in  the  same  breath  says  they  no  longtf 
existed  at  that  date.  ^^  Lizards  there  were  many  and  very  large,  bat  now 
none,  and  it  is  said  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Gat."  There  is  a  po8>i« 
bility  that  formerly  some  large  species  existed  here,  as  at  present  npon 
Navassa  {Metapoceros)j  or  upon  the  Oalapagos  {Conolaphus  and  Anittg' 
rhynchua).  T  et  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  lizards  were  entirely  ex- 
terminated; it  is  more  likely  that  the  existing  species,  being  withoat 
enemies  and  undisturbed,  reached  a  greater  size  than  is  possible  on  Ac 
islands  densely  populated  as  they  now  are.  One  can  have  little  idea  oi 
what  the  Captain  had  in  mind  when  he  used  the  word  "large."  K  thert 
had  been  very  large  lizards  other  writers  would  not  have  passed  them 
without  notice.  £ev.  Lewis  Hughes,  1614,  says  nothing  about  theia 
Among  his  statements  concerning  the  animals,  after  enumerating  the 
birds,  he  says  that  "  Here  is  no  kind  of  beasts  but  hogges  and  cattes  and 
they  but  in  one  or  two  places  which  are  thought  to  come  at  first  by 

smooth,  with  two  pores,  hinder  margin  ronndedi  in  thirty-six  longitudinal  rows,  tbofO 
of  the  flank  irregularly  ascending  backward.  Scales  of  middle  of  back  and  belly 
larger,  those  under  the  middle  of  the  tail  broadest.  A  smaU  plate  on  each  side  of  tb6 
pair  of  large  ones  in  front  of  the  vent. 

Colors  of  young  light  brown  on  back,  dark  on  flanks,  lighter  and  blaish  beneath* 
A  dark-bordered  white  line  along  each  edge  of  the  back  from  the  anterior  supracilitfT 
to  the  tail.  A  similar  more  or  less  broken  line  from  below  the  eye  across  the  etf  to 
the  hip.  Between  the  white  bands  the  flanks  are  dark  brown.  The  dark  color  sbtdei 
into  the  bluish  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  A  narrow  white  band  extends  along  tb0 
inner  edges  of  the  supraciliaries  forward  around  the  outer  edges  of  prefrontals.  Chin 
and  throat  yellowish  red,  cheeks  more  brown,  and  top  of  head  reddish  brown.  Limbe 
and  sides  of  belly  and  tail  mottled  with  light.  With  age  the  white  becomes  more  ob- 
solete, the  ground  color  a  more  uniform  darker  brown,  and  the  yellowish  red  predomi- 
nates on  checks  and  crown.  Specimens  described  furnished  by  l^rofessor  Goode,  f^'' 
whom  they  were  collected  by  J.  Mathew  Jones,  esq. 

Very  common  on  the  Bermudas,  frequenting  the  old  waUa  and  stone  heaps  in  ^ 
cedar  groves  (Jones). 
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means  of  Shippe-wracke.  The  hogges  were  manie,  but  are  now  bronght 
toannall  number."  Lizards  do  not  appear  in  the  list  noted  by  William 
Stiacliy,  1610.  *^  Worms  I  nener  saw  any,  nor  any  venomous  thing,  as 
IVMide,  or  Snake,  or  any  creeping  beast  hurtfull,  onely  some  Spiders, 
whicli  as  many  affirme  are  signes  of  great  store  of  Gold."  John  Hardy's 
poetical  description  of  the  Bermudas,  1671,  tells  us  that  '^No  Adders, 
Serpents,  Toads,  or  Snakes  are  seen  to  prejudice  Man's  health,"  but  says 
Dotliing  of  lizards. 

In  recent  times  there  have  been  several  notices,  one  of  which,  that  of 
Mr.  Jones,  in  "The  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,"  1859,  reports  them  to  be 
?«y  common.  From  the  work  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Godet,  1860,  p.  251,  the  fol- 
kting  is  taken : 

'^  In  the  class  Beptilia  (reptiles)  we  find  the  order  Chelania  (the  turtle 
tribe).  This  order  is  represented  by  the  green  turtle  {Chelonia  myd^xsy 
Holbrook);  and  the  hawk's-bill  {Chelonia  carettaj  Holbrook)  is  more  or 
)m  brown  or  rufous.  In  the  order  Sauria  we  have  the  lizard  tribe. 
The  saurian  reptiles  are  distinguished  from  the  chelonian  by  the  want 
of  a  shield  and  by  the  presence  of  teeth.  The  bluetailed  skink  {Scincus 
ftueiatugj  Holbrook)  and  the  Sctneua  ocellatus  (Da.)  are  representatives 
of  this  order.  The  Scincus  ocellatus  burrows  in  the  sand  so  quickly  that 
itisoot  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and  appears  rather  to  have  found  a  hole 
than  made  one.  In  the  class  Beptilia  we  have  had  occasion  to  name  but 
a ftw  genera  and  species;  so  barren  are  these  islands  in  that  class  of 
ttimals  which  respire  by  lungs,  having  red  and  cold  blood,  and  bodies 
tttrmd  with  homy  or  cartilaginous  plates  or  with  hard  scales." 

Apparently  the  doctor  supposed  there  were  two  species  of  Bermuda 
liisrda,  bat  of  those  he  mentions,  onej  fasciatus^  belongs  to  the  Southern 
Ignited  States,  and  the  other,  ocellatusy  to  Australia,  and  neither  is  found 
^  tbeee  islands.  The  species  found  here  is  evidently  not  a  recent  arrival. 
ItdiflJBrs  so  much  fix>m  any  of  its  neighbors  in  the  new  world  that  the 
VMaon  of  its  origin  has  become  quite  a  puzzle.  Seines,  Oeccos,  and 
<ttflr  small  reptiles  of  similar  habits  are  sometimes  carried  immense 
dittaiioes  in  the  ballast  or  cargoes  of  vessels.  There  would  be  no  great 
'iOeattgr  in  the  way  of  introduction,  but  as  yet  we  know  of  no  species 
^closdy  allied  as  to  suggest  a  common  parentage  among  the  more  im- 
>>«diato  ancestry. 

^  other  fbor  species  making  up  the  reptilian  fauna  of  the  Ber- 
mndaa  bekmg  to  the  Sea  Turtles,  whose  erratic  habits  and  great  capa- 
^iBiUti^  IS  BMiinen  have  made  them  visitors  upon  all  the  shores  of  the 
BdL'Haft.  Mas.  No.  25 19 
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teiDperate  and  toriid  zoueg  long  enough  before  our  race  is  ^aid  to  haie 
takea  its  first  lessons  of  navigation  iu  boaLa  made  of  their  gigantic 
shells.  Of  two  of  the  four,  Jlr.  Jones  aays  that  the  Green,  Chrloni'i 
mydas,  ia  "the  common  turtle  of  the  Bermudas,"  but  "not  abundani'; 
and  the  Ilawkbill,  Eretmochelyn  imhricata,  is  "not  unfre(jiientlj-  taken.' 

The  other  two,  the  Leather  Back,  Spkargit  coriacea,  and  the  iMgjp-i- 
head,  ThalassockelyH  eaoKana,  are  only  ocea»ioual  visitors.  They  wtrn 
first  plaeed  upon  the  list  by  Professor  Goodo,  1877.  Below  I  bavt 
quoted  from  a  number  of  accounts  of  the  Bermudas  and  thejr  life  h\ 
the  pens  of  those  who  wrote  during  the  first  lialf  century  of  the  exi»I- 
ence  of  the  colony.  These  quotatiiin'i  trivQ  a  fair  idea  of  the  nbondaMe, 
habits,  and  capture  of  turtles  ia  those  early  days.  Below  them  ii 
placed  all  that  could  be  gathered  in  the  West  Indies  and  amon^  tiie 
Florida  Keys,  where  the  turtles  are  still  unmerous,  but  where,  as  «u 
the  case  in  the  Bermudas,  reckless  destruction  is  gradually  reducing 
their  numbers. 

The  history  of  the  Bermuda  reptiles  reaches  back  to  a  ^'ery  eariy 
date  in  that  of  the  islands  themselves.  December  17,  15D3,  the  PreDcb 
vessel,  comnianded  by  de  la  Barboti&re,  was  wrecked  npon  the  Isle  of 
Bermuda,  and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  the  following  May  that  tbe 
crew  was  able  to  get  away,  which  they  finally  did  in  a  vessel  of  fhwi 
own  make.  H^ury  May,  an  Euglishmau  who  happened  to  be  with  tbe 
party,  furnished  an  account  of  the  adventure  and  the  constraction  of 
the  vessel,  in  which  occurs  the  following: 

"In  stead  of  pitch  we  made  lime,  and  mixed  it  with  tbe  oyl  of  tor- 
toises, ami  as  soono  as  the  carpenters  had  calked,  I  and  another,  with 
ech  of  vs  a  small  sticke  in  our  hands,  did  plaister  the  mortar  into  the 
seames,  and  being  in  April,  when  it  was  warm  and  laire  weather,  we 
could  no  sooner  lay  it  on,  but  it  was  drj*,  and  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Id 
this  moneth  of  April  1591,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  we  were  afrayd 
our  water  should  fayle  vs;  and  therefore  made  the  more  haste  away; 
and  at  our  departure  we  were  constrayiied  to  make  two  great  chests, 
and  calked  them,  and  stowed  them  on  ech  side  of  our  mainmaste,  and 
so  ])ut  in  our  prouision  of  raine  water,  and  thirteen  liue  tortoises  for  onr 
food,  for  our  voyage  which  we  intended  to  Newfoundland.  In  the 
South  part  of  this  Island  of  Bermuda  there  are  hogs,  but  they  are  so 
leane  that  you  cannot  eat  them,  by  reason  tbe  Island  is  so  barren,  but 
it  yieldeth  great  store  of  fowle,  flsh  and  tortoises." 

An  nnonymous  writer,  in  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  of  Sir 
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George  Summers,  July  28,  1609,  among  other  things  npon  which  his 
party  subsisted,  says:  ^'Lastly  they  found  the  berries  of  Cedar,  the 
Palmetto  tree,  the  Prickle  peare,  sufficient  fish,  plentie  of  Tortoises  and 
diners  other  kinds  which  sufficed  to  sustaine  nature.''  Sylvanus  Jour- 
dan's  narrative  of  the  same  occurrence  adds: 

*< There  are  also  great  store  of  Tortoises  (which  some  call  turtles), 
and  those  so  great,  that  I  have  scene  a  bushell  of  egges  in  one  of  their 
belliea,  which  are  sweeter  than  any  Henne  egge :  and  the  Tortoise  itselfe 
IB  all  very  good  meate,  and  yieldeth  great  store  of  oyle,  which  is  as 
iweete  as  any  butter:  and  one  of  them  will  suffice  fifty  men  a  meale  at 
kast:  and  of  these  hath  beene  taken  great  store,  with  two  boates  at 
tk  least  forty  in  one  day.  .  •  .  We  carried  with  vs  also  a  good 
portion  of  Tortoise  oyle,  which  either  for  frying  or  baking  did  vs  very 
great  pleasure,  it  being  very  sweete  nourishing  and  wholesome." 

William  Strachy's  account  of  this  event  is  still  more  complete.  It  is 
etrange  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  lizards  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
animals: 

**Wonne8  I  neuer  saw  any,  nor  any  venomous  thing,  as  Toade,  or 
Soake,  or  any  creeping  beast  hurtfull,  onely  some  Spiders,  which  as 
many  affirme  are  signes  of  great  store  of  Gold.  .  .  .  And  when 
there  was  any  fret  of  weather  (for  vpon  euery  increase  of  wind  the 
billow  would  be  so  great,  as  it  was  no  putting  out  with  our  Gundall  or 
Caoow)  that  we  could  not  fish  nor  take  Tortoyses,  then  wee  killed  our 
Hoggs.  But  in  February  when  the  Palme  Berries  began  to  be  scant  or 
diy^and  the  Cedar  berries  failed  two  moneths  sooner,  true  it  is  the  Hogs 
grew  poore,  and  being  taken  so,  wee  could  not  raise  them  to  be  better, 
fe  besides  tiiose  Berries  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to  firanke  them: 
boteaen  then  the  Tortoyses  came  in  againe,  of  which  wee  daily  both 
turned  vp  great  store,  finding  them  on  Land,  as  also  sculling  after  them 
io  oar  Boate  strooke  them  with  an  Iron  goad,  and  sod,  baked,  and 
leeited  them.  The  Tortoyse  is  reasonable  toothsom  (some  say)  whol- 
iome  meate.  I  am  sure  our  Company  liked  the  meate  of  them  verie 
veil,  uid  one  Tortoyse  would  goe  further  amongst  them  then  three 
Hoga.  One  Turtle  (for  so  we  called  them)  feasted  well  a  dozen  Messes, 
ftppointiiig  size  to  euery  Messe.  It  is  such  a  kind  of  meat  as  a  man 
^^  neither  absolutely  call  Fish  nor  Flesh,  keeping  most  what  in  the 
Vito,  and  fieeding  vpon  Sea-grasse,  like  a  Heifer,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
^^^'W  and  Bay eSy  and  laying  their  Egges  (of  which  wee  should  finde  fiue 
^>>iriied  at  a  time  in  Hxe  opening  of  a  shee  Turtle)  in  the  Sand  by  the 
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shoare  side,  and  bo  coaering  them  dose  leaae  fheim  to  tiie  liafeehing  oC 
the  Sonne,  like  the  ManoH  at  Sidnt  Daminiquej  whieh  made  the  SpmAmk 
Friars  (at  their  first  arrinall)  make  some  scrapie  to  eate  them  oa     a 
Friday,  because  in  colour  and  taste  the  flesh  is  like  to  morsells  of  Y eaX.^ 
Concerning  the  laying  of  their  Egges,  and  hatehing  of  their  yoong 
Martyr  writeth  thns  in  his  Decades  of  the  Ocean :  At  sadh  time 
the  heate  of  Natore  moneth  them  to  generation,  they  come  forth  of  ^%e 
Sea,  and  making  a  deepe  pit  in  the  sand,  they  lay  three  or  foore  hcEn- 
dred  Egges  therein:  when  they  hane  thns  emptied  their  bag  of  Con- 
ception, they  put  as  much  of  the  same  againe  into  the  Pit  as  may  satiiafle 
to  couer  their  Egges,  and  so  resorto  againe  vnto  the  Sea,  nothing  csure- 
fiill  of  their  succession.   At  the  day  appointed  of  Nature  to  the  procre- 
ation of  these  creatures  there  creepeth  out  a  multitode  of  Tortoyses,  as 
it  were  Pismyers  out  of  an  anthill,  and  this  only  by  the  heate  of  the 
Sunne,  without  any  helpe  of  their  Parents :  their  Egges  are  as  big^  as 
Oeese  Egges,  and  themselues  growne  to  (perfection,  bigger  than  great 
round  Targets." 

The  date  of  depositing  the  eggs  is  somewhat  earlier  than  that  given 
by  the  Florida  Turtlers.  Striking  with  an  iron  goad  is  a  hint  of  what 
is  now  known  as  pegging.  Speaking  of  the  pinnace  they  built,  he  says: 
^^  Wee  breamed  her  otherwise  with  Lime  made  of  Wilkeshels  and  an 
hard  white  stone  which  we  burned  in  a  kiln,  slaked  with  fresh  water, 
and  tempered  with  Tortoyses  Oyle.'^  In  the  commission  of  Crovemor 
Moore,  1612,  he  is  requested  to  "be  very  carefull  to  make  tryall  of  a 
mixture  made  with  oyle  of  tortoises  and  powder  of  shells  or  such  like, 
wch  necessityo  compeld  our  men  to  find  ovt  for  there  vse  instead  of 
pitch  and  tarr  for  trimminge  there  shipps,  and  did  them  excellent  serv- 
ice for  that  purpose."  One  of  this  governor's  companions,  in  a  letter 
supplementing  Silvanus  Jourdan's  account,  gives  the  name  "Tnrkles, 
a  form  which  I  find  still  to  be  in  use  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.    <<Iu^ 

# 

kles  thare  bee  of  a  mightie  bignesse:  one  Turkic  will  seme  or  saffi<^ 
three  or  four  score  at  a  meale,  esi>ecially  if  it  be  a  shoe  Turkic,  for  she 
will  haue  as  many  Egges  as  will  suffice  fiftie  or  three-score  at  a  meal^y 
this  I  can  assure  you,  for  they  are  very  good  and  wholesome  meatet 
none  of  it  bad,  no,  not  so  much  as  the  very  guts  and  maw  of  it,  ^^^ 
they  are  exceeding  fat,  and  make  as  good  tripes  as  your  beastes  belH^ 
in  England.  .  .  Also,  we  haue  olives  grow  with  vs,  but  no  grea^ 
store :  many  other  good  excellent  things  we  haue  grow  with  vs,  wbi^** 
this  short  time  will  not  permit  me  to  write  on  so  largely  as  I  might* 
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but  this  is  of  truth  that  Hogges,  Turkles,  Fish  and  Fowle  doe  abound 
as  doBt  of  the  earth.'' 

That  wanton  destruction  had  decidedly  lessened  the  number  of  turtles 
as  early  as  1620  is  evident  from  the  following  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
that  year: 

*^An  act  agaynst  the  killinge  op  ouee  young  Toetoyses. 

*^  In  regard  that  much  waste  and  abuse  hath  been  offered  and  yet  is 
by  Bondrye  lewd  and  impvident  psons  inhabitinge  wthin  these  Islands 
who  in  there  continuall  goinges  out  to  sea  for  fish  doe  upon  all  occa- 
ik>D8;  And  at  all  tymes  as  they  can  meete  with  them,  snatch  &  catch 
vp  indifferentlye  all  kinds  of  Tortoyses  both  yonge  &  old  little  and 
greate  and  soe  kill  carrye  awaye  and  devoure  them  to  the  much  decay 
of  the  breed  of  so  excellent  a  fishe  the  daylye  skarringe  of  them  from 
of  oor  shores  and  the  danger  of  an  utter  distroyinge  and  losse  of  them. 
'4t  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  Authoritie  of  this  present  Assembly 
That  from  hence  forward  noe  manner  of  pson  or  psons  of  what  degree 
or  condition  soeuer  he  be  inhabitinge  or  remayninge  at  any  time  wthin 
these  Islands  shall  p^sume  to  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed  in  any  Bay 
Sound  Harbor  or  any  other  place  out  to  Sea :  being  w***in  five  leagues 
nmnd  about  of  those  Islands  any  young  Tortoyses  that  are  or  shall  not 
be  found  to  be  Eighteen  inches  in  the  Breadth  or  Dyameter  and  that 
upon  the  x>enaltye  for  euerye  such  offence  of  the  fforfeyture  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  Tobacco  whereof  the  one  half  is  to  be  bestowed  in  publique 
uses  the  other  upon  the  Informer." 

Allusions  to  the  turtles  become  less  frequent  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

«Mitury.    In  feet,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 

tbe  settlement's  existence  had  served  so  to  reduce  their  numbers  as  to 

make  them  somewhat  rare.    This  is  the  opinion  of  General  Lefroy,  to 

^bose  great  work  on  the  Bermudas  I  am  indebted  for  the  early  history. 

Intheprefece  of  his  work  (Mem.  Bermudas,  Vol.  I,  preface,  p.  viii)  he 

ttys:  <^The  abundance  of  turtle,  fish,  and  fowl  rapidly  came  to  an 

^"  Other  writers  of  recent  times  mention  them  as  occurring  in  the 

^ftten  off  the  shores,  but  do  not  speak -of  them  as  abundant.    General 

I^&oy  states  in  a  foo^note  (Vol.  I,  p.  67)  that  <<  The  largest  hawksbill 

^'ulle  killed  for  many  years  past  weighed  150  pounds ;  the  largest  green 

^'otle  145  pounds  in  the  shell.^    General  Nelson,  Geology  of  Bermuda, 

^)  notes  the  occurrence  of  very  large  turtle  bones  in  the  sands  near 

^Aoie.    I  give  bis  statements  at  second  hand,  as  found  in  Mr.  Jones's 

^*  ^  Tnrfle  bones  have  also  been  dug  up  in  the  loose  sand  of  the  sea- 
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beacli,  the  turtles  sharing  the  same  fate  as  the  hirti  before  mentioQol. 
being  buried  wliilst  dopositing  their  eggs.  Oolouel  Xelson  was  infonneil 
by  an  eye-witness  that  tlie  dimeDSions  of  the  skeletons  of  these  aniutalg 
were  9  feet  in  length  by  7  in  breadth."  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  Jo 
not  know  the  sitecies  of  turtle  to  whicli  these  bones  belonged.  There 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  iu  regani  to  the  time  of  the  turtle's 
interment.  During  storms  bodies  that  have  been  thrown  apon  the 
beach  by  the  waves  are  sometimes  buried  to  considerable  depths  li; 
the  Sand.  A  short  time  after  the  "epidemic"  that  was  so  fatal  to  the 
fishes  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  I  saw  the 
bodies  of  a  number  of  large  turtles,  pr< "  bly  killed  by  the  same  caa», 
floating  along  with  tlie  myriads  of  dead  fishes  in  the  edge  of  the  fialf 
Stream.  A  storm  from  a  particular  direction  might  have  heaped  np 
and  buried  that  refuse  of  death  upon  the  windward  shore  of  some  lanil, 
perhaps  to  be  unearthed  again  by  geologists  of  the  fntare  who  woald 
reckon  the  ago  of  that  stratum  in  millions  of  years. 

The  turtles  of  the  Bermudas  ai-e  of  species  more  abnndaat  in  the 
West  Indies  and  around  the  shores  of  th«  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  «i 
Mexico.  Consequently  I  have  not  hesitated  to  gather  in  those  locaditiee, 
where  it  was  more  accessible,  information  concerning  theee  creatnm 
for  use.  in  an  account  of  Bermuda  reptiles.  There  is  little  donbt  that 
turtles  from  the  West  Indies  visit  the  Bermudas.  The  sea  turtles  are 
capable  of  enduring  such  an  amount  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  are 
possessed  of  such  powerful  muscular  organization,  that,  aided  by  the 
tides  and  currents,  tUey  perform  journeys  of  almost  incredible  length.  It 
is  not  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  they  are  metwith  in  mid-ocean.  Those 
taken  on  the  coasts  of  England  are  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic with  the  help  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Some  herpetologists  think  it 
likely  that  turtles  cross  the  Atlantic  and  enter  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Leathcrback  and  Loggerhead  are  the  most  erratic.  Though  theirproper 
home  may  be  said  to  extend  not  more  than  35°  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  they  are  found  straggling  as  many  as  15°  farther  to  the  north 
or  south.  If  specimens  enter  the  Atlantic  from  the  other  oceans  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  currents 
would  seem  to  favor  the  passage.  Ilowever,  there  is  only  one  case  in 
wliich  there  is  any  donbt,  that  of  Sphargis,  of  which  siiecimens  from 
the  diflfcrent  oceans  are  so  much  alike  that  writers  are  still  undecided 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  species.  Certain  respects  in  which  the 
Pacific  "Trunkba«ks"  differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  have  Indnoed 
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me  to  separate  them,  distin^niishing  the  former  by  the  name  Sphargis 
teUegelii^BXid  the  latter  by  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  Sphar- 
giiwriacea. 

The  Oreen  Turtle,  Oheloniaj  and  the  Hawkbill,  Eretmochelya^  seldom 
ventare  more  than  35^  fh>m  the  equator.    Species  of  these  genera  are 
anlike  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    Those  of  CheUmia  are  most  num- 
erous and  seem  to  vary  most  according  to  locality,  which  would  sug- 
gest a  disposition  less  erratic  or  perhaps  a  distribution  determined 
to  some  extent  by  that  of  the  grass  of  their  favorite  pastures.    On  our 
eoasts  these  turtles  range  f^om  the  Carolinas  to  Southern  Brazil,  and 
fom  Southern  California  to  Peru.    The  places  of  greatest  abundance 
ire  on  the  shoals  in  the  vicinage  of  low  sandy  beaches  or  islands  not 
occupied  by  men.    Persons  who  make  a  business  of  collecting  turtles 
and  eggs  in  the  Florida  Keys  and  among  the  West  Indies  claim  that 
the  great  demand  has  resulted  in  no  diminution  of  the  numbers.    In  the 
Bermudas,  as  we  have  seen,  those  well  able  to  decide  are  satisfied  that 
turtles  are  growing  less  numerous. 

For  much  of  the  information  given  below  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 

Biohard  M.  Kemp,  of  Florida,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  secure  an- 

*vers  to  the  lists  of  questions  sent  out ;  the  balance  was  gathered  upon 

the  grounds  by  observation  or  from  the  turtlers.    His  notes  included 

items  conoeming  the  <<  Bastard,"  a  turtle  intermediate  between  the  Log- 

Serfaead  and  Oreen,  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  pair 

of  floe  specimens  and  which  have  been  elsewhere  described  under  the 

'^^Qie  CMpochelifs  Kempii.    Young  turtles  of  the  five  kinds  are  eaten. 

^teen  turtles  are  most  sought.    Old  ones  of  the  other  kinds  are  not  so 

Palatable.    Bastards  and  Trunkbacks  are  least  cared  for.    All  kinds 

^re  found  in  the  same  region  during  the  entire  year.    ''They  eat  sea- 

^^,  crawfish,  oonchs,  fish,  a  kind  of  sponge  called  Loggerhead  sponge, 

^14  the  Portoguese  men-of-war."    The  latter,  Physalia,  are  quite  plenti- 

^1  in  the  winter,  and  turtles  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond  of  them  and 

^i^  easily  taken  while  eating.    They  shut  their  eyes  to  avoid  the  stings 

^  the  men-of-war,  constantly  using  the  flippers  to  brush  them  away 

^M  can  at  snch  times  be  approached  and  taken  into  a  boat  without 

Pegging.    On  the  turtle  grounds  there  were  numbers  of  specimens 

^  alarge  marine  sponge,  sometimes  as  much  as  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 

^th  very  little  silicious  framework,  from  which  portions  had  been 

^«  These  were  said  to  be  Loggerhead  sponges  from  which  turtles 

^ben  eating.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  Green  Turtles 
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ii  vegetable.    When  in  the  crawls  or  tortle  pens  tbey  are  fed  apan 
flahes  and  meats  of  \-ario(ia  kinds,  as  are  the  otJier  sorts.    The  |triaci 
pal  fi>od  of  the  genua  {Chehnia)  seems  to  be  the  sea-grass,  Zt^ttn 
mortiui,  comnionly  called  "Turtle  Grass."     When  grazing  inrllts  Mt 
the  roots,  aDd  the  tops  of  the  grass  rising  to  tlie  snrface  mark  ibt  ' 
feeding  ground  and  often  betray  them  to  the  "  tnrtler."    Sly  itifura- 
ant  tells  me  the  Loggerheads  nip  the  smaller  portion  of  the  spiral  trom 
the  large  conchs,  and  in  this  way  extract  the  animal.     Tninkbackii  sonw- 
times  exceed  1^00  pounds  in  weight.    The  largest  we  have  b««u  ablelo 
measure  was  close  u[x>d  7  feet  in  length  and  weighed  aboat  1,000  ponndi. 
The  G-reeii  are  ne.vt  in  size.    Rit^lit^  >»<ndred  and  fifty  [loundB  Itttt 
largest  of  which  we  can  learn.  i  la^  jest  Loggerhead  of  which  n 

have  positive  information  did  not  exceed  450;  and  Mr.  Kemp  sajs  a 
shell  tnrtle  weighing  ItiO  pounds  is  a  very  large  one. 

Xear  the  haunts  prices  of  the  meats  vary  from  4  to  10  cents  per  pooad 
alive,  and  lroml2  to  18  dressed.  A  specimen  of  Green  Turtle  weighing 
lOU  poanda  is  considered  to  be  between  three  and  four  years  of  age.  In 
its  first  year  it  would  attain  a  weight  of  lo  to  20  [mnnds.  Turtles  are 
captured  by  pegging,  by  means  of  long  nets,  and  when  they  eome  un 
shore  to  lay.  Ordiuarily  the  creatures  are  timid  and  endeavor  to  escape. 
In  the  MtttiT  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  follow  them,  as  they  rise  from 
time  to  time  to  breathe.  When  tired  oat  they  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
seldom  make  much  resistance  to  being  baoled  od  board  the  boat  or 
towed  ashore  by  a  line  attached  to  the  peg.  A  peg  is  a  small  sted 
instrument  like  a  blunt  nail,  to  which  a  long  cord  is  attached,  and  which 
slilks  out  of  the  socket  in  which  it  is  placed,  ou  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
on  being  struck  into  the  shell  of  the  turtle.  Being  firmly  wedged  by 
the  iHine.  the  i>eg  enables  the  turtler  to  draw  his  prey  about  by  the 
liiu<  iittitcliedto  it.  By  much  practice  the  tnrtlers  become  very  dexterous 
in  taking  objtvts  iu  the  water.  One  who  assisted  me  in  collecting,  and 
1(1  wliout  1  am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  information,  Daniel  Williams, 
vif  I'lorida  Koy  s.  did  not  seem  to  have  his  aim  at  all  afiiected  by  difference* 
of  dopilis  or  angles  in  .-iituatioDS  iu  which  a  covice  would  find  itdiffi- 
ouli  lo  Miiko  oltjtvtii  of  five  times  the  size.  Daring  the  mating  season 
1utili\s  ;tn<  uuich  lo.'i.-'  liuiid,  and  boats  are  allowed  to  approach  quite 
ii<\)) .  T)ii>  .M\).«>in  varies  somewhat  for  the  different  kinds.  Prom  the 
UKvsi  u'li^iblo  aix^niiits  it  is  Aitril  to  .lune  for  the  Green,  Loggeiiiead, 
an<l  Slioll  OirlWillawkbill).  and  for  Bastard  and  Tmnkback  it  is  De- 
r<>mU>r  lo  February  ^tM<«  below).   OoopUng  takes  place  in  the  water  aad 
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oontinaes  for  coofiiderable  lengths  of  time.  A  strong  nail  on  the  first 
digit  of  the  forward  paddles  is  bent  downward  so  as  to  form  a  hook, 
with  which  the  shell  of  the  female  is  grasi>ed.  '^  From  two  to  foor,  some- 
times five,  lots  of  eggs,  from  75  to  200  each,  are  laid  in  a  season."  The 
layings  are  fourteen  to  fifteen  days  apart — '^  never  more  than  fifteen 
nor  less  than  fourteen ;  so  we  know  just  when  to  expect  her  again,  and 
always  very  near  the  place  where  she  laid  the  first  lot." 

The  nests  are  made  at  night.  About  to  lay,  the  turtle  approaches 
the  shore  cautiously ;  if  not  disturbed  she  lands  and  at  once  proceeds 
to  select  a  place  to  dig.  The  excavation  is  a  foot  or  more  in  depth. 
After  the  sand  has  been  scooped  out  by  the  paddles  and  the  eggs  laid, 
the  sand  is  replaced  carefully  and  packed  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
dnring  replacement.  The  trail  from  the  water  to  the  nest  resembles  the 
track  of  a  stone-sled  and  leads  to  a  space  larger  than  the  turtle  which 
has  been  much  trampled  over.  Somewhere  in  this  space  the  turtler 
expects  to  find  the  eggs.  He  uses  a  small  stick  with  which  he  probes 
the  trodden  area  in  all  parts  until,  plunged  through  one  or  more  of  the 
cggS)  the  yelk  upon  the  probe  locates  them.  A  story  is  told  by  the 
banters  to  the  eflfect  that  after  the  nest  is  finished  the  turtle  goes  along 
the  beach  a  little  way  to  trample  over  another  space,  in  which  no  eggs 
^  placed,  before  returning  to  the  water.  On  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
Bight  she  is  expected  to  return  and  make  another  nest  near  the  first. 
The  hunter  waits  for  her,  and  after  she  has  left  the  water  turns  her  on 
Iter  back.  She  is  unable  to  right  herself  when  turned,  and  her  captor  re- 
turns at  his  leisure  to  take  her  to  market.  The  eggs  hatch  in  six  to  eight 
.  ^eeks,  and  the  youn|^  scramble  into  the  water  at  once.  They  have  no 
i&eans  of  defensey  and  are  eagerly  preyed  upon  by  various  birds  and 
Uies  on  their  way  and  after  they  reach  the  sea.  In  the  stomach  of  a 
'Ittdc,  which  the  kindness  of  Lieut.  8.  M.  Ackley,  XT.  S.  N.,  enabled  me 
to  examine,  a  10-ponnd  Oreen  Turtle  was  found.  The  shell  was  too  hard 
for  the  shark's  teeth,  and  was  scored  all  over  by  the  efibrts  of  the  ^<  man- 
eater"  to  divide  it  Discouraged  in  his  attempts  he  had  at  last  swal- 
lowed it  entire.  The  greatest  destruction  undoubtedly  takes  place  dur- 
^^i  the  first  month  or  two  of  existence,  while  the  shell  is  comparatively 
soft  and  the  size  such  as  places  the  little  creatures  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fo^ls  and  most  of  the  common  fishes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Florida  authorities  place  the  egg-la3ring  time 
^  ^pril,  Maji  and  June ;  in  this  they  agree  with  the  majority.  The 
'^^^citid  above  from  William  Strachy's  narrative  apparently  places 
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it  earlier,  bat  it  does  not  fix  an  exact  date  for  the  arrival  of  the  tonln 
on  the  shore.  In  regard  to  Sphargia,  however,  I  find  something  uwiw 
conflicting,  and,  it  being  so  detioite  as  to  dates,  locality,  &c.,  am  iacUnc^ 
to  believe  it  entitled  to  consideration.  The  item  is  copied  from  tk 
Morning  Jonrual  of  April  30, 1840,  by  Gosse  in  "■  The  JTaturalist's  S& 
jonrn  in  .Tamuica,"  1359,  p.  30C,  and  bears  the  marks  of  it«  origin  is 
evidence  of  desire  to  make  the  most  of  it,  yet,  as  Mr,  Gosse  snggva*, 
it  has  sufficient  appeanmce  of  accaracy  to  warrant  preservation.  Tte 
locality  of  the  occnrrence  is  Segril  Bay,  at  the  wc«t  end  of  Jamai<^: 

"  The  anxiety  of  the  fishermen  in  this  little  village  was  aroased  i» 
the  30th  of  last  month  by  the  t — "-  -"  a  hnge  Sea-monster,  called  i 
Trnnk-tnrtle,  which  came  on  the  seal  ;ach  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
her  eggs.  A  search  was  made,  when  a  hole  in  the  sand  was  discovereil, 
abont  4  feet  in  depth,  and  as  wide  aa  the  mouth  of  a  half-barrel,  whence 
five  or  six  dozen  white  eggs  were  taken  out.  Tlie  eggs  were  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  the  largest  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg.  On  the  morning  of  tht  i 
10th  of  this  month,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  she  was  discorereil  by  Mr. 
Crow  on  the  beach,  near  the  spot  where  she  first  came  np.  lie  gate 
the  alarm,  when  all  the  neighbors  assembled  and  got  her  turned  on  licr 
back.  She  took  twelve  men  to  haul  her  about  200  yaixls.  I  went  tuiil  | 
measured  her,  and  found  her  dimensions  as  follows :  From  head  to  tail,  ' 
C  feet  6  inches ;  fWra  the  outer  part  of  her  fore  fin  to  the  other  end  {to 
the  tip  of  the  other!),!'  feet  2  inches;  the  circumferenee  round  her  hack 
and  chest,  7  feet  9  inches;  circumference  of  her  neck,  3  feet  3  inche:!; 
the  widest  part  of  her  fore  fins,  1 8  inches ;  her  hind  fins,  2  feet  4  inches 
in  length.  Her  back  is  formed  like  a  round  top  of  a  trunk,  with  small  . 
white  bumps  in  straight  lines,  resembling  the  nails  on  atmnk;  bet 
color  is  variegated  like  the  rainbow  (probably  the  living  skin  displayed 
opaline  reflections) ;  there  is  no  shell  on  her  back,  but  a  thick  skin,  like 
pump  leather." 

The  date  given  would  place  the  time  of  laying  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  in.stea<l  of  as  early  as  claimed  by  the  fishermen  and  tnrtlera, 
December,  January,  and  February,  for  this  genus,  Sphargis  is  the  most 
rare  and  least  known  of  the  sea  turtles. 

In  early  times  turtles  were  so  numerous  around  the  Bermudas  that 
two  boats  were  able  to  t-ake  forty  in  a  day;  now  they  are  so  rare  that 
this  number  more  nearly  represents  what  are  taken  in  a  season.  To 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  the  foct  is  patent 
enough  that  unless  their  enemies  are  restrained  these  animals  are  des- 
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'Hsome  as  rare  in  the  waters  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
ow  about  the  Bermadas.    It  woold  seem  as  if,  with  proper 
^w,  a  creatare  which  lays  such  a  large  nomber  of  eggs 
idly  might  be  propagated  and  multiplied  to  almost 
A  jS  growing  their  favorite  food.    We  know  of  nothing 

K  aeir  pastures  are  so  available.    What  locality  is  better 

«a  the  Bermudas  for  a  grand  experiment  in  turtle  culture  t 
iiatch  and  take  care  of  themselves  if  let  alone.  Any  move- 
that  will  protect  them  in  the  coupling  and  laying  season  and  in 
early  days,  or  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  their  destroyers^ 
Bad  to  increase  and  cheapen  the  supply.  Possibly  eggs  might  be 
ted  and  hatched,  the  young  guarded  for  a  while,  and  set  free 
the  days  of  greatest  mortality  had  passed  and  they  had  grown 
iige  and  hard  for  the  birds  and  smaller  fishes.  Eggs  could  be 
ted.  Perhaps  some  action  has  already  been  taken  in  regard  to 
atterin  the  Bermudas  and  in  the  United  States;  if  not,  the  ques- 
I  respectftilly  suggested  to  the  authorities  as  one  worthy  their  at- 
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Ebbtmochelys  imbbioata.    HawkbiU.    Caret. 

k  Tropical  Atlantic. 

CMmiim  (JKrvtaMdkelyt)  iniMoata  Fitz.,  1843,  Syst  Bept.,  30. 

JMn^Mft  imMmta  Agaasiz,  1657,  Contr.  i,  381 ;  Goode,  1877,  Am.  Jour. 
6oL,ZTi,S90. 

Artn^iMMMla  linn.,  1758  Syst.  Ed.  x,  1, 197 ;  1766»  Syst.  Nat.,  Ed.  xU,  350; 
WaIb.,178S,  Chelon.,46,110;  Schneid.,  1783,  Qchildkr.,  309,-1786,  Hag.  Z. 
Kstt  ^K6;  €hnfllin,  1788,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  i,  1036,*  Donod.,  1796,  ZooL  Beitr., 
3^  p.  3;  Boboepff,  1798,  Hirt.  Test.,  83,  pi.  18  A  and  B ;  Latr.,  1801,  Hist.  Bept, 
i,  p.  60;  Shaw,  1809,  Gen.  ZooL,iii,  89,  pi.  26  and  27;  Dandin,  1805,  HiBt. 
B0pi.y  T,  p.  39. 

CUhnU  lnMoate  Bohweigg.,  1814,  Aodr.  Monogr.  Chelon.,  21;  Gravenh., 
M9,  DeL  UoM.  Yrat,  I,  6;  Wagl.,  1830,  Syst.  Amph.,  133;  Gray,  1831, 
Catophxaeta,  p.  58;  Gray,  1831,  Syn.  Bopt.,  Gri£f.  An.  King.,  ix,  p.  21; 
Dam.  Bibr.,  1835,  Erp.  Gen.,  v,  547,  pi.  23,  f.  2;  Bell,  1839,  Brit.  Bept.,  pp. 
1  and  10;  Holbr.,  18«2,  N.  A.  Herp.,  ii,  39,  pi.  y ;  Coot.  A  Bibr.,  1843,  Bept. 
CabftiSS;  Belli  1849,  Brit.  Bept.,  pp.  1  and  11,  fig.;  Dnm.,  1851,  Cat.  Meth., 
S5:  Stnuieh,  1808,  Chelon.  Stnd.,  181 ;  Sowerby  dc  Lear,  1872,  Tortoises,  pL 
57  and  68;  Temm.  &  Schl.  1838,  Fanna  Jap.,  Bept.,  p.  13.  pi.  Y.  f.  1, 2. 

Cmtm  imbrimia  Merr.,  1820,  Syst.  Amph.,  19;  Max.,  1825,  Beitr.  Nat.  Brazil, 
1,94;  Sits.,  1886,  Nene  Class.  Bept.,  44;  Bonap.,  1836,  Chelon.  AnaL,  9; 
Qn^y  10449 Cat.  Tort.,  54;  ^^y*  1^^)  ^^^-  ^1^*  IKept.,  74  (part);  Gray,  1870, 
flaffL  Clii  Sh.  Bept.,  119;  Gray,  1873,  Pr.  Zool.  Soo.,  397;  Gray,  1873, 
Band  h^ 98 ;  Giiard,  1858,  U.  S.  ExpL  Exp.  Bept.,  p.  440. 
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(higehocMf,  krauttii  Otay,  1873,  Pr.  ZooL  Boe.,  396;  Gmy,  IBTS,  Hani  li»*, 
p.  93. 

Chelonia  riryata  WagL,  1833,  Icon  et  Veacr.  Amph.,  pi.  39. 

Chvhnia  niHlliM-ubilii  Enhl,  ItjaO,  Beitr.,  78. 

Eeli-Kucea  aader  varioQB  □umes:  Bocbefort,  1658,  Hut.  Aut.,  331;  DnTertrc^ 
1667.  Hi«t.  Gen.  Ant.,  ij,  '139-,  Grew,  l&jl,  Mus.  Re);.,  38,  pi.  3,  f.  4:  Ub*() 
17-24,  Voy.  Amer.,  i,  pp.  IftJ,  306 ;  Slowja,  17-J5,  J«maiea,  ii,  331 ;  Seb»,  1734, 
TbiiMur,  i,  79,  f.  4;  Caleeby,  1743,  Carol.,  ii,  39;  Broim,  1T&6,  Jamkict, 
465;  Bdoit.,  17(17,  Delio.  K»t,  ii,  p.  124,  pi.  30;  Daub.  Diet  Enojd,  17M-'S8; 
Pura,  1787,  Deacr.,  &o.,  113,  pi.  43;  LaC.,  1738,  Quad.  Orip.,  i,  p.  105,  pL  ' 
ii;  Donnd.,  1796,  Zool.  Beitr.,  iii,  3;  &bftw,  leCJ,  Gen.  Zool.,  iii,  fS,  Ub.« 
ftnd  27 ;  Bo»o,  Nonv.  Diet.,  1816-'19,  vol,  34,  257 ;  Cuv.,  1817,  R6ga.  Auint, 
13;  Kohl.,  1620,  Beitr.,7e;  Lewou.  1B34,  Bolaug.  Voy.,  302;  Bonnat..lTS. 
Etp«1.,21;  Ray,1093,S.T[.op8.,260. 

Ebetmockelys  sqdauata.    Hawkbill. 

Sab.  Tropical  Pacific  aod  Indian  Oceans. 

Srelmocbtlj/i  iqiatnata  Agasaiz,  1657,  Cuntr.,  i,  385. 

TCarelta  bi»ia  Kllpp.,183S,  Neue  Wixb.  Aliysain.,  4,  taf.  8. 

CMoHia  imbricata  Uljtb,   l6iG,  Jour.  As.  Sac.,   376;  TBobadi,  1S45,  Fauna. 

Peru,  Kept.,  22. 
Caralla  imbHuato  Kaloart,  1852,  Kept.  Ceylon,  i,  180. 
Carella  iqaamala  Ktelft,   1871,  Aastral.  Vcrtbr.,  39;    Tbeobold,   167G,  Kept. 

Ind.,  33. 
Caretta  Squamoia  Girard,  1658,  U.  &.  EipL  Exp.  Rupt.,  442. 
Caretta  rotlrata  Gnl.,  1658, Eipl.  Exp.  Ite.pt., 446,  pi.  xxx, f.  6-13. 
Tetlado  imbricaUi  Penn.,  1769.  lud.  Zool., 87. 
Le  Cant  Fenn.,  176S,  Hist.  Holl.  Eiiuiuoi.,  50. 

TiiALA»300iiELYS  cAouANA.     Loggerhead.    GaoDane.  1 

.fiafr. — Trojiical  Atlantic. 

Thalaasuchdiit  caouana  Fitc,  1811,  Zool.  Ann.  Wien  Mus.,  i,  12^,-1843,  SjeU 

Kept.,  30;  Agaesiz,  1657,  Coutr.,  i,  364;  Goode,  1677,  Am.  Joar.,  290. 
Tntudo caretta.  Lion.,  IT56,  Syst-.Nat.  lit?;  Liuu.,  1766, B;st.,Kat. 351 ;  Walb., 

1762,  Chelon.,  4,  95;   Otuel.,  1788,  8y»t.  Lian.,  1038;  Srli<PpQ',  1792,  Hi«. 

Tost.,  pp.  67,  74,  pi.  16,  17,  f.  3;    Doand.,  1796,  Zool.  DrJtt.  iii,  »;  Latt., 

1801,HUt.Bept.,i,p.33;  Shaw,  1602, Oeu.  ZooL,  iti, 86,  pi.  83,24,35;  Cnr.. 

1839,  R;  Ad.,  ii,  14 ;  Griff.,  PiOg.,  1831,  An.  King.,  ii,  SO. 
Caretta  caouana  Fitz.,  1826,  Neae  Claw.  Rept.,  44. 
Cktlouia  carttia  Gravenb.,  1829,  Del.  Mus.  Vrat.,  1, 7. 
Ctunuina  Darelta  Gray,  1644,  Cat.  Tort.,  52 ;  Gray,  1855,  Cat.  8b.  B«pt.,  73;  Gray, 

1870,  Suppl.  Cat.  Sb.  Rept.,  118;  Gray,  1873,  Pr. Zool.  8oc.,  404;  Gray,  1673, 

Haud-list,  89. 
Chelonia oaoaana  Scbweigg,  1814, Prodr.  HoDOgr.  Cb«lon.,  92;  BiMO,  1S26,  Ear. 

Merid.,  iii,  85;  Wagl.,  1830,  Syst.  Ampb.,  133,  Tab.  1,  t.  1-33;  Gray,  1631, 

Syu.,53;    Bibr.,  1833,  Exp.  Mor&),  Zool.  64;  Dum.  Blbr.,  1836,Etp.  Ocn., 

ii,p.552;  Dum.,  1851,Cat.  Hetb.,25. 
Teilitdo  oaouana  BounfU.,  1789,  £rpet.,  SO;  Daad.,  1806, Rept.,  U,  p.  54,  pi.  16; 

f.  2;  Cuv.,  1617,  R.  Ad.,  ii,  13. 
Tatado  ttphalo  Scbueid.,  1783,  SobUdkr.,  303. 
Caretta  cy>kaU>  Merr.,  ItSO,  Ampb,,  18;  Max.,  1825,  B«itr.,  i,  95 :  BImo,  ISi^ 

Eur.  Uerid,  iji,  85. 
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CM»mUi  (eareUa)  ^epkalo  Less.,  1834,  Yoy.  Belang.,  300. 

CkeUmia  (caauama)  cephalo  Coot.  A  Bibr.,  1843,  Bept.  Cuba,  35. 

CkeUmia  eephaloTemm,  &,  Sohleg.,  1838,  Faun.  Jap.,  23,  f.  1, 2,  3,  pi.  4. 

CheUmia  peUugarum  Yal.,  1840,  Kept.  Morea,  tab.  10. 

CephalookeljfB  oceanioa  Gray,  1873,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc,  408;  Hand-list,  91. 

Camuma  eUmgata  Gray,  1855,  Cat.  Sh.  Kept.,  73;  Suppl.,  1870,  p.  118. 

BnmaiOa  eUmgata  Gray,  1873,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc,  403 ;  Hand-list,  96. 

ThdUumxAelifB  oortioaia  Grd.,  1858,  Expl.  Exp.  Kept.,  431 ;  Strauch,  1862, 
Chalon.  Stud.,  187. 

Uhdkr  vabious  names  :  Rondelet,  1554,  Pise.  Libr.,  xvi,  445 ;  Gesner,  Aquat. 
Libr.,3, 1131 ;  Gesner,  1554,  Hist.Auim.Qaad.  Ovip.,  114 ;  Gesner,  1629,  Hist. 
Anim.,  iv,  944 ;  Aldrov.  1621,  Quad.  Ovip.,  712 ;  Bochefort,  1658,  Hist.  Ant., 
231;  Olear.  Mii^,  1666,  27;  Dutertre,  1667,  Hist.  Ant.,  ii,  228;  Ray,  1692, 
Synope.  An.,  2.57;  Labat,  1724,  Yoy.  Amer.,  i,  pp.  182,  311;  Seba,  1734, 
Thesaor.,  i,  pi.  79,  f.  6;  Catesby,  1743,  Carol.,  ii,  40 ;  Brown,  1756,  Jamaica, 
465;  Gronow,  1763,  Zooph.,  p.  16,  No.  71 ;  Gottw.,  1781,  Phys.  Anat.  ScliUdkr ; 
Parra,  1787,  Descr.,  etc.,  112,  pi.  43 ;  La  C,  1788,  Qaad.  Grip.,  i,  95;  Bechst. 
1800,  Ueb.  La  C,  i,  110 ;  Meyer,  Zeitr.-Yertr.,  i,  pi.  30,  31 ;  Brown,  1776,  111. 
Zool.,  116,  pi.  48;  Mas.,  BesL,  pi.  60;  Edwards,  Birds  t,  206;  Bosc,  Nonv. 
Diet.,  vol.  34,  p.  256,  1816-'19;  Cuv.,  1817,  Regn.  Anim.,  14. 

Thalassoghelys  oliyagea.    Loggerhead. 
Hob. — ^Tropical  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Chdwuia  olvoaoea  Esohsch.,  1829,  Zool.  Atl.,  Tab.  3,  Descr.,  p.  2  (20);  Cantor, 

1847,  Cat.  Malay.  Rept.,13. 
Tkala990ckely9  {LepidoekelyB)  oHvtusea  Fitz.,  1843,  Syst.  Rept.,  30. 
Thala99oekely9  oUvaeea  Fitz.,  1841,  Zool.  Ann.  Wein  Mus.,  i,  128;  Agassiz,  1857, 

Contr.,  i,  385. 
Ckelania  dustmnierii  Dam.  Bibr.,  1835,  Erp.  Gen.,  ii,  557;  Dam.,  1851,  Cat. 

Meth.,  25. 
C€iouana  dtummierii  Smith,  1849,  Zool.  8.  Africa,  App.,  p.  2. 
CkeUmia  earetia  yar.  p.  Gray,  1831 ;  Cataphracta,  54. 
Caauana  oUvaoea  Gray,  1844,  Cat.  Tort.,  53;  Gray,  1855,  Cat.  Sh.  Rept.,  p.  73; 

Gray,  1870,  Suppl.  Cat.  Sh.  Rept.,  118 ;  Theobald,  1868,  Joar.  Linn.  Soc.,  x, 

p.  20;  Krefft,  1871,  Anstral.  Yetebr.,  39;  Theobald,  1876,  Rept.  Ind.,  32. 
Ltpido6My9  olivacea  Grd.,  1858,  Wilkes  Exp.  Rept.,  435 ;  Gray,  1873,  Pr.  Zool. 

8oo.,  407;  Gray,  1873,  Hand-list,  91. 
Caretta  oUvoom  Rfipp.,  1835,  Nene  Wirbelth.  Abyssin.,  7,  pi.  3. 
Tmtudo  Jupamica  Thnnb.,  1787,  Yet.  Akad,  viii,  178,  pi.  yii ;  Schn.,  GeseUsoh 

Nat.  Ft.  BerL,  x,  206. 
CareUa  ikmibergH  Merr.,  1820,  Syst.,  19. 
LepUMielyt  dMimi^ierU  Grd.,  1858,  Expl.  Exp.,  437. 

Thalassoohelys   (Colpoohelys)   EsMpn. 
Eemp'B  Gulf  Turtle.    "  Bastard." 

JSTufrw— Northeastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

l%dUMoeMjf9  £0iiipi<Garman,  1880,  BolL  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  123. 

Chblonia  siydas.    Green  Turtle. 
Hob^^Tropical  Atlantic  and  adjacent  waters. 

!nMM9  m^imB,  rar.  y  Urm.,  1758,  Syst.  Nat.,  197 ;  Linn.,  1766,  Syst.  Nat.,  351  ; 
,f  1786^  Linn.,  8yat  Nat.,  i,  1037. 
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Tetiaioms/di  ,  SobCTpff,  179j,  Hut.  Teat.,  73,  pi.  17,  f.  2;  Bonnmt.,  1769,  EriHSc, 
19;  Cav.,  1796,  Tabl.  Elfini.  288,-l«17,  E.  An.,  ii,  13,-1829,  R.  Ad.  ii,  13; 
Oppel,  ld.i,Proar,,  9;  Latr.,  IHOl,  Bept.,  i,  Zi,  pi.  1,  flg.  2;  Daad.,  IMC, 
Eept..v,  10,pl.  10,  f.a;  Griff,  tt  Pidg.,  1811,  An.  King..  U,  81, 

Chelonia  mydat,  Sobweigg.,  1S14,  Fruilr.  Uohokt.  Cboli>n.,pp.  10  &  'H;  Grs;, 
18-2.'),  Ann.  Pbil.,  x, 212,-1831,  Syuops.  in  Griff,  Au.  King,,  is,  p,  30  ;  Gray, 
1831,  CaUpbracta,  52;  I.«a«on,  1634,  Bolaog,  Voy,,  299;  Dam.  Bibr.,  VSSS, 
ii,  p,  558;  Holbmok,  184^,  N.  A.  Help.,  ii,  25,  pi.  2;  Coc(«»a  &.  Bibrou, 
1843,  B<^pt.  Caba,  19;  Dum.,  1851,  Cat.  Heth.  Rept.,  24;  AgauU,  1E&7, 
Contr.,i,  3T8;  Sowerby  &  Lear,  1872,  Tortoises,  13,  p1.59&,ti0;  Gravenfa., 
1829,  Del.  Mob.  Vrat,,  i,5;  Wag!.,  1830,  Syrt.  133. 

Cartttn  mydai  Fits.,  1826,  Neue  Claea.  Kept.,  44. 

Tnlado  <rindU  Scbn.,  1783, Scbildkr., SOU,  Tab.  ii ;  Latr..  1802,  Rept., i, 48. 

OuUntia  riridM  Temm.  St,  Sahl.,  1838,  Fanu.  Jap..  18;  Gray,  1344,  Cat.  Tent, 
64 :  Gray,  1855,  Cat.  Sh.  Bept.,  75 ;  Strauch,  1862,  Cbeloo.  Stud,,  185;  Orty, 
1870,  Sappl.  Cot.  Bli.  Rept.,  119;   "  ,ft73,  Pr.Zool.  Soc.,402;  Gr»y,1873, 

Hand-liBt,  95;  Oirard,  1858, Expl, .         K*'pt..453. 

Chaonia  rirgata  Coct.  &.  Bibr.,  1843,  ^       Cuba,  26  (part). 

BBTEBRirciiH  DKDER  VABI0D8  HUIK  )ut«rtro,  1667,  Hiat.  Ant.,  ii,  SST; 
Sloane,  1725,  Jamaica,  il,  331 ;  Rocb'  .,  1658,  Hist.  Ant.,  228 ;  Seba,  1734, 
Tbeaanr.,  i,  pi.  79,  f.  5;  Catedby,  1743,  Carol.,  ii,  36;  Brown,  1756,  Jamaica, 
4tw;  Gronow,  1'64,  Mus.  Icbth.,  ii,  85,  No.  68;  Pana,  1767,  Descr.,  etc.,  113, 
tab,  41 ;  La  C,  1788,  Quad.  Ovip.,  i,  54,  fol.  1.  p.  92 ;  Shaw,  1802,  Gen.  Zoo!.. 
iii,eo,pl.  aajLexHon,  1843,  BelaBg.Voy,,298.299,301,30a;Cuy.,iea9,BegB. 
Anim.,  ii,  13;  Audubon,  Oraith.  bing.,ii,  374;  Bonuat,  Eocyl.  meth,,  pl.3,r. 
2;  fioHc.  NouT.  Diet.,  1816-19,  p.  252,  tome  34;  Merr.,  1820,  p  18;  Wiegtn.n. 
Rulhe,1832,HaQdb.Zool.,  ItM;  Tschudi,  1945,  Fauna  Peru.,  22. 

Var.  Marmorata. 
Bab. — Atlantic,  Ascension  Island. 

CJMonio  marmorata  Dam.  Bibr.,  1835,  Erp.  Gen.,  ii,  546 ;  Dun.,  1851,  Cat. 
Hetli.,S4;  Girard,  1858, Eipl. Exp.  Sept., 455  Strauch,  ISBi,  Chelon.  Stnd., 

187. 

Ohelonla  viRaATA.    Green  Tnrtle. 
Sab. — Tropical  portions  of  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

CMonia  triiyala   Schweigg.,  1814,  Pi«dr.  Mouogr.  Cbelon.  31;  Qnerio,  1899- 

"38,  IcoD,  R^gu.  Anim.,  pi.  1,  f.  4;  Dnm.  Bibr,,  1835,  Erp.  G«ii.,  ii,  541; 

Coct.  At,  Bibr.,  1843,  Rept.  Cuba  (part);  Blyth,  1846,  Jour.  Aa.  Soc.,  376; 

Cantor,  1817,Cat.  Rept.  Malay,  13;  Gray,  1844,  Cat.  Tort., 54;  Dam.,  1851,Cat. 

Meth.,  24;  Gray,  1855,  Cat.   Sh.  Bept.,  74  (part);  AgamU,  1857,  Contr.,  i, 

379;   Strauch,  1862,  Chelon.  Stud.,  183;  Swinhoe,   1863,  Ann.  Mag.,  S21; 

Theobald,  1668,  Jour.  Linn.  Soo.,  r,  20;  Gray,  1870,  Snppl.  Cat.,  Sh.Hept., 

119;  Krefft,  1871,  Austral.  Vert.,  39;  Gray,  1S73,  Pr.  ZooL  Soo.  402;  Gray, 

1873,   Hand-list,  93;  Theobald,  1876,  Rept.  Ind.,  33;  Qirard,  1858,  Expl, 

Exp.  Kept.,  437. 
CUlonia  ngdai  var.  Gray,  1831,  Cataphracta,  52,  53. 
1  Chelonia mcKuloaa  Cuv.,  1820,  R^gn.  Anim.,  13;  Dum.  Bibr,,  1833,  £ip.  Gen., 

ii,  544 ;  Dum.,  1851,  Cat.  Meth.,  24 ;  Girard,  1858,  Expl.  Exp.,  Bept.,  454. 
Chelonia  lachrgnala  Cuv.,  1829,  Bftgn.  Anim.,  ii,  13. 
Caretta  or  Sea  Torloue  Bruce,  1778,  Voy.  Nile,  v,  pi.  42. 

T  Chelonia  fomtoaa  Giiard,  1858,  Expl.  Exp,,  Rept,  456,  pi.  xxxl,  f.  1-4. 

t  Cktlonia  («ii<ii«  Grd.,  1858,  Expl.  Exp.,  Rept,  461. 

r  Tettmdo  macropu*  Wnlb.,  1783,  Chelonogr.,  113. 

t  Budtalyt  MocropM  Girard,  XWi,  ExpL  Exp.,  Rept,  44G^  ■  t  »-lL 
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CHELONTA  AGASSIZn. 

Hob. — ^Tropical  portion  of  Eastern  Pacific. 

Ckeiamia  virgaia  AgasHiz,  1857,  Contr.,  i,  379. 

CheUmia  agamizH  Dam.  Boc.,  1870,  Exp.  ScL  Mex.,  pt.  3,  pL  6,  p.  26;  Gar- 
man,  1880,  BuU.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  126. 

Chelonia  DEPBESSA. 
Hob. — ^AoBtralian  seas. 

CMania  depre$9a  Gamian,  1880,  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  124. 

SPHARGIDID^. 

Sphabgis  cobiaoea.    Trunk  or  Leather  Turtle. 
Rob* — ^Tropical  and  temperate  portions  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tettitdo  corioeea  «.  merourii  Bond.,  1554,  Pise,  libr.,  xvi,  450;  Gtesner,  1620,  Hist. 

Aiiim.,iv,496. 
Tdttudo  ooriacea  Linn.,  1766,  Syst.  Nat.,  350;  Schneid.,  1783,  Sehildkr.,  312; 

YandeU.  ad  Linn.  Patav.,1761,  fig.;  Schcnpff,  1792,  Hist  Test.,  123  to  128; 

Latr.,  1801,  Bept,  i,  58,  pi.  3,  f .  1 ;  Dand.,  1805,  Bept , ii,  62, pL  18, 11 ;  Tor- 

ton,Biit.  Fanna,  78;  Griff.  &  Pidg.,  1831,  An.  King.,  ix,93. 
Sphargii  wienmrialU  Merr.,  1820,  Amph.  19;  Bisso,  1826,  Ear.  Herid.,iii,  85; 

Max.,  1825, Beitr.  Natg.  Brazil,  i, 26;  Gray,  1869,  Pr.  ZooLSoc.,  224. 
CheUmia  eoriaeea  Schweigg.,  1814,  Prodr.  Monogr.  Chelon.,  pp.  10, 20. 
Cft«l(mla  (Spkargit)  eoriaeea  Gray,  1831,  Synops.  in  Griff.  An.  King.,  ix, 20. 
Spkargii eoriaeea  Gray,1831,Cataphracta  51 ;  Dam.Bibr.,1835,  Erp.Gen.,  ii,  560 ; 

BeB,  1839,  Brit.  Bept.,11 ;  Holbr.,  1842,  N.  A.  Herp., ii,  p.  45,  pi.  vi ;  Gray,  1844, 

Cat.  Tort,  51;  Bell,  1849,  Brit.  Bept.,  12;  Gosse,  1851,  Jamaica,  306;  Gray, 

1855,  Cat.  Sb.  Bept.,  71;  Agassiz,  1857,  Contr.,  i,  373;  Gray,  1864,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc; 

Gray,  1870,  Snppl.  Cat.'  8h.  Bept.,  119,  f.  40. ;  Gray,  1873,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.,  411 ; 

Gray,  1873,  Hand-list,  96;  Goode,  1877,  Am.  Jonr.,  xiy,290;  Bonap.,  Fauna 

Ital.;  Jenyna,  Bnt  Vert.,  290;  Gervais,  Nonv.Arcb.  Mas.,  viii,  pp.  199-228, 

pL  5-9. 
Teetudo  iuberenUUa  Gravenb.,  1829,  Bept.  Mas.  Vrat.,  9. 
J>ermoekel]f9  atlanUoa  (Lea.)  Cuv.,  1836,  Bdgn.  Anim.,i,367;  Cav.,1829.B^gn. 

Anim. 
Dermatoeka^  poreata  Wagl.,  1830,  Syst.  Ampb.,  133,  atl.,  pi.  i,  f.  1-23,  ix,  f.  10 ; 

Fits.,  1843,  Syst.  Bept.,  30. 
Corimdo  eoriaeea  Flem.,Brit.  Anim.,  149;  Harl.,  1827,  Amer.  Herp., 83;  Harl., 

1827,  Jour.  Ac.  N.  8c.  PbiL,  y,  399. 
BBnERXMGBS  UNDXR  VARIOUS  NAMES :  Delafont,  1729,  Mem.  Acad.,  8 ;  Borlaso 

ComwaD,287,pL27;  Catesby,  1743,  Carol., ii,  40;  Bodd.,  1761,  Gaz.  8ant6, 

No  6 ;  Foageroox,  1765,  Hist.  Acad.  Sci.,  44 ;  Daub.  Encycl.  Metb.,  1784-'92 ; 

Penn., Brit.  Zool.,  iii,  7 ;  Amoreux,  Jour.  Pbys.,  1778,  p.  65 ;  La C,  1788,  Quad. 

Ovip.,i,  lll,pl,5;  Bonn.,  1789,  Encycl.  Metb.,  pi.  4,  f.  2;  Donnd.,  1798,  Zool. 

Beitr.,  iil,  f.  2;  Bechst.,  1800, Ueb,  La  C.Quad.  Orip.,  135;  Bosc,  1816-19, 

Nonv.  Diet.,  voL  34, 257 ;  Cnv.,  B5gn.  Anim.,  ii,  14. 

Var.  Schlegeliu 
JEfoA.— Tropical  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Bpkar^  eoriaeea  Bleeker,  1857.  Nat.  Tijds.  Ned.  Ind.,  471. 
•    DtrmafoekeJge  eoriaeea  Tbeobald,  1868,  Jour.  Linn.  Soo. ,  x,  20 ;  Tbeobald,  1876, 

Bept.  Ind.,  34;  Bwinboe,  1870,  Pr.Zool.  Soc,  409;  Krefft,  1871,  Austral.  Ver- 

teto.,aO. 
Ijplffa  wmmHaUe  Temm.  Sl  Scbl.,  1838,  Faan.  Jap.,  Cbelon,  pi.  1-3 ;  f  Smitb, 

IMtZooL  8.  Africa,  App.,  p.  8. 
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Fam.  AMPHINOMID^. 
Hebmodioe  Kinberg, 

Ofiren.  KoDg.  Vetensk-Akad.  FSrhand.,  p.  11,  1857. 

Hebmodige  0ABXJNGX7LATA  Kinberg. 

(Plate  VII,  Figs.  1-5.) 

fmntea  Linvjbus.    Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  vol.  i,  p.  1066.    1776  (teste  Baird). 

s  earmneulata  Paixab.  Misoell.  Zool.  p.  102,  pi.  viii,  figs.  12,  13.    1766  (teste 

trefages). 
eanmeulata  Gmblik.    Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  vol.  1,  p.  3113.    1789. 

■M  oarunoulata  Brugi&RE.    Enc.  M6th.,  art.  Amphinome,  p.  46.    Atlas,  pi.  60, 

6,  7.    1789  (t.  Baird). 

me  earunoulata  CuviER.    Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.,  art.  Amphinome,  vol.  li,  p.  72. 

ne  oarummlata  Grubb.    Fam.  der  Ann.,  pp.  40  and  122.    1851. 

fM  oarunculata  Quatrefaobs.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Ann.,  vol.  i,  p.  395.    1865. 

na  oaruneulata  Audouik  bt  M.  Edwards.    Littoral  de  la  France,  toI.  ii,  p* 
1834. 

trumonlaia  Sayigny.    Syst.  des  Ann.,  p.  61. 

vrtmeulaia  Lamarck.    An.  sans  Vert.  1st  ed.,  vol.  y,  p.  330 ;  2d  ed.,  vol.  y,  p. 

i.Baizd). 

armnciilata  Cuvxbr.    B^gne  Animal,  vol.  iii,  p.  199,  ed.  Crooliard,  Ann^dea 

figs.  4,  4  A. 

irmumlata  Grubb.    De  Plelone  camnculata.    1837. 

trmmimUUa  Trbyiranus.    Beob.  ans  der  Zo51.,  p.  53,  pi.  xi.    1839. 

0  earwneulata  Kinbbro.    Ofvers.  Kongl.  Vetensk-Akad,  p.  13.    1857. 

0  earwmeulata  Baird.    Linnean  Society,  Journal,  Zodl.,  vol.  x,  p.  219,  pi.  It, 

3a,b.    1868. 

)  is  a  series  of  short  flattened  setse  along  the  anterior  margin  of 
tral  ramus,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  which  seems  not  to 
wQ  observed. 

toTsal  setee  are  quite  long,  very  delicate,  simple,  capillary, 
central  setee  are  much  shorter  than  the  dorsal^  differ  much  in 
diameter,  and  number  of  teeth  found  along  their  outer  third. 
\  are  bluntly  rounded  and  curved  at  the  apex;  others  have  a 
dunt  tooth  just  back  oi  the  apex,  on  the  side  opposite  the  series 

U  907  . 
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EURTTHOE  Kinberg. 
Qtven.  sf  Kongl.  Tctnnsk-Akad.  Furhacdl.,  p.  13.     1^7. 

BDEYTHofi  MAOEorEiCHA  Baitd. 

(Pinto  VII,  FigB,  6-9.) 
Jmphinonn  macrolrtJia  SCHMAnc*.  Nene  Wirboll.  TliJere,  vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  IM,  fi 

a,  li,  c,  in  tpxt.  anil  pi.  xxiiv,  fig.  290,     \mi. 
Anphinome  nacrolnclm  Qcatrffageb.     Hist.  Nkt.  des  Ajiu.  vol.  i,  p.  406.    1866. 
•BHTglhoe  matrolTtcha  llAlltD.     Liiineaji  Society,  Journal,  Zool.,  vol.  x,  p.  3'K,  pi. 

GgH.  5  a,  b.     1968. 

Schmarda'u  degcriptioa  of  this  ei>ecie8  is  very  sbort,  and  I  am  wi 
«at  information  as  to  the  original  color  of  ttie  apeoimeus  sent  me.  1 
reference,  however,  is  probably  correct.  On  the  anterior  margin  of 
ventral  ramus  is  a  series  of  short,  flattened  setee,  C  to  9  in  oamber  (1 
9).  The  ventral  setoa  are  not  so  much  carved  externally  as  in  Scbman 
flgure. 

The  oollectioD  Incladeg  a  single  specimeD  belooglBK  to  this  ^n 
too  mach  iiuored  for  identification. 

Fam.  CHRYSOPETAUDiE. 
BHAWANIA  SOmaula. 

Neae  WlrbeUoae  Thiete,  toI.  1,  pkrt  H,  p.  1(M.    1861. 
Bhawania  Goodei  n.  sp. 

(Plato  VU,  Figs.  10-15.) 

IiTo  good  view  of  the  bead  was  obtained.  The  anterior  segmenta  on 
directly  forwards,  embracing  the  bead  and  reaching  beyood  it;  p 
and  setie  both  projevtiiifr  far  beyond  it,  and  in  alcoholic  specimen 
aeerns  impossible  to  free  the  head  from  the  snrroundiog  porta. 

On  the  ventral  surface  there  is  an  oval  camncle  reaching  thro 
five  segments,  its  length  about  double  its  breadth. 

The  palffi  (Fig.  lU)  are  broadly  rounded  externally,  sides  slightly  < 
vex,  attached  by  a  long  narrow  process.  The  inner  edge  Is  deotioala 
to  near  the  end.  The  enrface  is  covered  by  namerons  longitadi 
raised  lines,  of  which  three  are  wider  than  the  others.  All  these  lii 
except  the  outer  one  of  the  wide  lines,  are  covered  with  raised  soa 
which  are  very  numerous  and  small  on  the  narrow  lines^preseDtiDg,  w 
moderately  magnified,  the  appearanceof  series  of  beads.  The  eztei 
wide  band  is  smooth.  Some  of  the  raised  lines  are  oontiDoed  od 
insertion  plate.  The  palte  are  very  numerous ;  from  the  middle  liiu 
each  lateral  half  of  the  body  they  curve— the  external,  ontwaidj 
anal,  inward.    Fifb  10  represents  one  of  the  palte  taker 
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the  middle  line  of  the  body ;  passing  from  this  line  ontward  they  become 
BomewLat  narrower. 

Feet  biramoas ;  ventral  ramns  (Fig.  12)  a  little  longer  than  the  dor. 
sal,  carved  npward,  tapering  slightly  from  base  to  apex,  bluntly  roanded 
exteroall3\  It  carries  a  finger-shaped  cirrus  which  originates  near  the 
base  of  the  ramus.  Dorsal  ramus  (Fig.  11)  somewhat  conical,  truncated 
externally,  and  bearing  a  short  cirrus,  which  arises  near  the  center  of 
die  trnncated  surface.  The  two  rami  are  very  close  to  each  other. 
8eCe  of  the  ventral  ramus  of  two  kinds,  both  compound ;  in  the  upx>er 
|irt  of  the  bundle  from  two  to  six,  elongate  (Fig.  13),  delicate,  with 
long  capillary  appendix ;  all  the  others  much  shorter  (Fig.  14),  stouter, 
with  short  appendix.  Setae  of  dorsal  ramus  (Fig.  15)  fi*om  ten  to  fifteen 
in  number,  all  of  one  kind,  thin,  pointed,  flattened,  widest  near  the 
eenter ;  they  arise  from  the  upper  side  of  the  ramus.  The  anterior  seg- 
nenta  curve  forwards,  forming  semicircles.  All  the  segments  are  very 
narrow.  After  the  fifth  segment  the  body  has  a  uniform  diameter  to 
the  posterior  third,  after  which  it  tapers  uniformly  to  about  one-half 
the  greatest  width.  The  falling  off  in  width  is  also  rapid  along  the 
first  five  segments. 

Color,  in  alcohol,  pale  light-yellow;  ventral  surface  yellowish,  or  red- 
dish-brown. • 

Body  slightly  convex  above ;  flattened  below. 

Length  (largest  specimen),  60™™. 

Width,  S"™. 

Bpecunen  only  10""  in  length  were  also  3"™,  or  even  3.6™",  in  width* 

Fam.  POLYNOID^. 

HALOSYDNA  Kinherg. 

Ofvenigt  Kongl.  Vetcnsk-Akad.  Furband.,  p.  384.    1855. 

HALOSYDNA  LEUCOHYBA  (Schmarda). 

(Plato  VU,  Figs.  16-18.    PI.  VIII,  Figs.  19,20.) 

f^ipi98  ttucokgha  SciiMARDA.    Neue  Wirbellose  Thicro,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  153,  fignn* 

in  text  a,  b,  c,  pi.  xxxvi,  fig.  308.    1861. 
^^^9*^ lemcohjfha  Quatrefagka.     Hist.  Nat.  des  Ann.,  vol.  i,  p.  251.    1865. 
^ AntmoS  leucokjfba  Baird.    Linnean  Society,  Journal,  vol.  viii,  p.  193. 

The  width  of  the  head,  back  of  the  bases  of  the  antennae,  exceeds  the 
tagth  (Pig.  16).  The  head  is  slightly  convex  above,  with  a  central  de- 
pnedoii  extending  about  one-half  of  the  way  back  from  the  anterior 
>ttrgiii;  sides  strongly  convex;  iK>steriormar^  straight;  bases  of  the 
iMnd  Mteoiig  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  head. 
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There  are,  probably,  four oyes,  but  iu  thealcoboUe8]ieciii>ensoolyi 
could  be  seen ;  ttiese  were  lateral,  circular,  targei,  on  the  meduui  lii 

ADtennie  gmooth,  cyliiidrical  to  near  the  apex,  then  ta)K'rine  mi 
deoly;  median  nDtenna  about  one-tbird  longer  thaa  the  lateral. 

Superior  tentacular  cirrus  about  equal  in  length  to  the  meditui  wila 
na:  inferior  cirrus  as  long  an  the  lateral  antennae. 

Palpi  triangular,  stoat,  tapering  nnifomily  to  near  the  end,  tcnnintt 
ing  in  a  small  conical  process;  their  margins  are  sc^alloped,  and  tbw 
surfaces  thrown  into  folds  by  deeply  impressed  lines;  length  about  ttal 
of  the  lateral  antenna?. 

There  are  eighteen  pairs  of  elytra.  'Schmarda  gives  Kcvcntecn  ti 
the  text;  in  the  figure,  seventeen  on  one  side,  eighteen  on  Ihe  othfrj. 
The  first  pair,  circular;  the  others,  oval  (I-'ig.  18);  slightly  emar(rinau 
along  the  anterior  margin ;  covered  with  small,  white,  rounded  papiUi 
on  their  exposed  surface,  becoming  more  numerous  on  the  poKteriot 
elytra. 

The  feet  are  quite  stout;  dorsal  ramus  (Fig.  17}  minute;  veutial  i» 
nius  divided  iato  two  [tarts  by  slight  longitndinal  constrictions;  doml 
cirri  arising  from  steut  basal  aiticles,  reaching  a,  little  beyond  the  v«it 
tral  setie;  ventral  cirri  of  first  pair  as  long  as  the  dorsal  cirri,  aud  sim- 
ilar to  them  in  all  respects,  directed  forwards.  After  the  first  pair  thff 
'  arise  froui  minute  basal  articles,  are  fiisifonu,  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
veutral  ramu.s. 

There  are  from  6  to  10  dorsal  setai  (Fig.  20),  short,  acnte,  broad  at 
base,  transversely  serrate.  Ventral  seta'  {Fig,  19)  stout,  bi-dentate, ex- 
cept those  of  the  first  segment,  wliicli  end  iu  a  single  point.  They  an 
in  two  bundles,  but  are  all  of  one  kind. 

Exposed  part  of  elytra,  bine;  covered  part,  grayish- white;  papillt 
of  elytra,  white;  body, beneath  the  elytra,  bine;  anterior  part  of  bead 
Hud  bases  of  elytra,  bine ;  i>ost«rior  part  of  head  with  namerons  black 
pigment  spots ;  feet  and  ventral  surface,  yellowish- white;  dorsal  cini 
with  a  bliickiph  band  near  the  base,  and  another  about  two-tliirds  of  tb« 
waj-  out. 

1  n?fer  the  Kpe<'iuien8  sent  me  by  Mr.  Goode  to  Poljfnoe  Uucohifba 
^HMAKDA,  tlionfjli  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  differ,  especiiillj 
i^j^  of  the  setie.  Baini  has  doubtfully  referred  this  species  to  A»- 
Hfctf  KiKBERG,  but  Fig.  IG  shows  that  it  cannot  be  so  referred, 
ida  says  notbiug  about  the  head. 
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Fam.  HESIONIDJE. 

FALLACIA  Quatrefages. 

His.  Nat.  dee  Ann.,  vol.  ii,  p.  98.    1865. 

Fallagia  peoctochona  (Schmarda)  Qtrfg. 

(Plato  VIII,  Fig.  2 J.) 

IMoM  fToeiocKona  Schmarda.    Nene  Wirbellose  Thiere,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  79,  fignre 

of  seta  in  text,  and  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  226.    1861. 
MkiAiprocUHikona  Quatrefages.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Ann.^Yol.  ii,  p.  99.    1865. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  institute  a  new  genus 
far  this  sx>ecies.  Afterwards  two  minute  papillse  were  found  on  the  an- 
terior angles  of  the  head,  which  are  doubtless  rudimentary  antennae 
ABthey  are  too  small  to  be  seen  even  with  an  ordinary  hand  magnify- 
ing glass,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Schmarda  failed  to  mention  them. 
Mr.  Goode  collected  nine  specimens  of  this  species,  and  the  museum  of 
Union  College  has  a  large  number  of  specimens,  collected  by  myself  on 
the  west  cost  of  Florida,  from  Sarasota  Bay  to  Key  West.  Schmarda 
stito  correctly  in  the  text  that  there  are  sixteen  tentacular  cirri;  his 
fignre  shows  but  fourteen.  These,  like  the  dorsal  cirri,  arise  from  long 
cyliiuhical  basal  articles.  From  Schmarda's  figure  they  would  seem  to 
arise  in  a  linear  series ;  in  fact  they  are  in  pairs,  one  above  the  other. 
The  basal  article  of  the  ventral  cirri  is  very  short.  The  upper  margin 
<^  the  foot  (Fig.  21)  is  prolonged  into  a  conical  cirrus.  According  to 
B7  Florida  notes  the  antennsB  are  red.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
ftom  alcoholic  specimens  how  many  segments  bear  tentacular  cirri,  but 
theiB  appears  to  be  but  one. 

The  ante-anal  segment  has  no  pedal  rami,  nor  setae,  but  merely  two 
long  efarri,  dorsal  and  ventral. 

The  anal  segment  has  two  long  anal  cirri,  as  long  as  the  dorsal  cirri. 
The  anal  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  low,  flattened,  projections, 
^th  convex  external  margin,  oval  in  form,  alA>ut  six  in  number. 

It  would  appear  that  Schmarda's  specimens  had  lost  the  anal  cirrL 

PODARKE  Ehlera. 
PoBABKR  OBSCUBA  Verrtll 

^UHll.  InTtrt  Animals  of  Vineyard  Sound,  etc.,  p.  589^  pi.  xii,  fig.  61.    1874. 
^nmo.  Annel.  ChsBt.  of  the  Virginain  Coast,  p.  216.    1874.    Annel  Chset.  of  New 
J«NJ,  pb  107.    1880. 

The  eoUeetian  contains  a  few  specimens  much  iiyured,  but  probably 
^^■ioigiiig  to  ttdfl  species. 


Eyes  not  very  large,  circular,  lateral. 

AntennsB  aboat  one-half  as  long  as  the  head,  removed  froi 
other,  at  origin,  by  less  than  their  own  diameter ;  inserted  in 
depressions  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head ;  bluntly  conical. 

Palpi  very  long,  not  large,  not  tapering,  with  large  terminal  s 
which,  in  alcoholic  specimens,  are  nearly  spherical. 

The  buccal  segment,  in  contracted  specimens,  has  the  same 
as  the  second  segment;  probably  double  that  length  in  life. 

The  maxillary  ring  of  the  proboscis  is  short  (Figs.  22*,  23) ;  the 
nathi  are  complete;  mostly  conical;  arrangement,  i,  irregula 
shaped;  ii,  double  series,  irregular;  iii,  two  transverse,  linear  seri 
numerous,  irregular;  v,  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  one,  1 
three,  small ;  vi,  on  each  side  a  single,  narrow,  elongated  trai 
denticle,  ends  rounded ;  situated  on  elevations  (Fig.  22)  whicl 
straight  inner  margins ;  outer  margins  straight  to  near  the  anteri 
when  they  curve  inward ;  vii  and  \iii  in  two  series,  the  anteric 
posed  of  a  few  large  denticles,  the  i)ostorior  more  numerous  and  s 

Tentacular  cirri  with  stout  cylindrical  basal  articles ;  the  cirri 
selves  delicate;  the  posterior  8ui)erior  longest,  reaching  back 
eighth  segment ;  tbe  others  much  shorter,  as  shown  in  the  fignr 

Feet  rather  stout  and  short ;  on  the  anterior  segments  (Fig. : 
lingulsB  and  rami  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  stout,  conical, 
cirrus  arising  from  the  upper  margin  of  its  lingula,  stout-,  conic 
reaching  quite  to  the  end  of  the  linj^ula.    Tentral  ramus  bi-labia 
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ral  lingnla  retains  its  le&gth  but  loses  in  diameter.    The  ventral 
18  remains  anchanged.    Other  specimens,  certainly  belonging  to 
species,  have  the  feet  more  delicate,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  cirri  a 
)  longer.    (Figs.  24»,  26».) 
Qal  cirri  filiform,  as  long  as  the  last  ten  segments. 

the  dorsal  ramus  there  are  from  6-10  setae  (Fig.  28)  with  long 
»te  appendix,  the  terminal  points  of  the  stem  equally  long.  These 
I  form  the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  bundle,  while  its  lower  part  is 
e  up  of  falcate  setie,  appendix  short  (Fig.  27),  terminal  points  of 
i  very  unequal  in  length. 

Ddy  convex  above,  slightly  convex  below ;  of  nearly  uniform  width 
the  anterior  three-fourths;  tapering  slightly  along  the  posterior 
th,  but  appearing  to  retain  a  uniform  diameter,  on  account  of  the 
^hening  of  the  feet.    A  few  of  the  anterior  segments  also  taper 

htly. 

«ngth,  35-50"". 

Wdth,  a-4"". 

fuinber  of  segments,  50-80. 

Nereis  gracilis,  n.  ap. 

(Plate  iX,  Figs.  29-35.) 

lead  wide  (Fig.  29)',  slightly  convex  laterally  and  above,  a  little  con- 

e  behind,  produced  in  front  to  form  the  bases  of  the  antennae. 

lyes  quite  large,  placed  well  in  front ;  those  on  either  side  nearly  in 

tact. 

ntennsB  with  long  cylindrical  basal  articles,  produced  from  the  head, 

within  the  anterior  eyes ;  they  are  long,  conical. 

alpi  long  and  stout,  curved  inward  near  the  base ;  terminal  articles 

elong;  in  contracted  specimens  they  fall  a  little  short  of  the  an- 

I®. 

roboscis  and  jaws  not  seen. 

n  the  specimen  figured,  which  was  otherwise  in  good  condition,  the 

«rior  8ui)erior  tentacular  cirri  were  both  lost.    On  another  specimen, 

h  injured,  this  cirrus  remained,  and  was  found  to  be  very  long, 

hing  back  to  the  thirty-fourth  segment,  being  nearly  three  times  us 

\  as  the  anterior  superior  cirrus,  which  rea<;he8  to  the  twelfth  seg- 

it;  the  infmor  drri  are  much  shorter. 

accal  segment  produced  forward  along  its  anterior  margin,  encroach- 

a  little  on  the  head;  its  length,  in  alcoholic  specimens,  is  about 

^  of  the  next  segment. 


»>toabi 

IW ifycriWBM !•  ■•  Imc  a*  tkrfiRapwt«f  the 
&ll*aBtll*Aanor  iu  aycx;  iafaniab-IikclkeliBeat*.  Then*- 
tKrf  iHMH  it  b»-tabiate,  tte  aatrrior  lip  Mwh  tbe  lMB"*t  wibcU,  ol 
a^oteMrztrHDiTr  (Fie-  30);  buol  Utree^liaartlH ctoot,  with  tfno^ 
confix  aideft.  Tbe  poOenor  lip  is  tctj  hnwd^  eonplMd;  coDcnBiiC 
tlu;  bww  of  Uw  aotenor  lip  in  a  {lOKbnar  riev  (FIgik  9U,  J^j;  adct 
iMarij'  Mraigln,  apex  MaaUy  and  invgolariy  nniMkd.  Hav  infenv 
lingaU  ia  long,  eonkal,  KVoDen  at  baoe.  The  reotral  cimu  arisM  j 
MHiut  diataaee  wilbia  Ib«  ba«e  of  tbe  rential  lingula,  aikd  reaches  iteartj 
t4>  its  apes ;  it  U  rrry  delicate,  ooDkaL 

Them  is  a  progrMMve  diminatum  iu  size  of  all  pans  connected  with 
tbe  fiA-t  fnifn  hefon:  ba<:kwanl,  wilb  tbe  exception  of  the  cirri ;  lb< 
liiif^Dlie,  <-«IK:cially,  Ifecome  mach  Mnaller,  falling  short  of  Iht'  ntuii 
but  the  cirri  elongate,  the  veotral  dmis  finsU;  reaehing  beymid  bot^ 
lingala  aod  ramns. 

Tbe  set£B  are  of  three  biods :  those  of  the  dorsal  ramtu  for  the  nuMrt 
part  with  delicate  capillary  appendix ;  the  points  of  tbe  stem  nesr^ 
equal  in  length  (Fig.  33) ;  with  these,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bondl^ 
a  few  folcate  8et£e  (Fig.  35) ;  in  the  ventral  ranins  there  axe  two  bundle* 
of  seta; ;  the  npper  handle  is  composed  mostly  of  sets  with  appendix 
KJmilar  to  those  of  the  first  kind,  hut  with  one  of  the  terminal  points  o^ 
the  Ht4;ni  nincb  longer  than  the  other  (Fig.  34) ;  there  are  also  a  few  4^ 
the  other  two  forms ;  the  sets  of  tbe  lower  bandle  are  mainly  falca-te 
(Fig.  Xi),  with  also  a  few  similar  to  Fig.  34. 

Anal  segment  simple,  cylindrical;  anal  cirri  as  long  as  the  dorsal 
cirri,  iiud  like  tliem  iu  all  respects. 

Uwlystronglyconvex  above;  slightly  convex  below;  tapering  a  littls 
uloiiK  »  few  of  the  anterior  segments,  and  also  along  the  posterior  third. 

Ijungth  of  only  entire  specimen,  60'°°'. 

Width,  4.5-°-. 

Number  of  segments,  92. 
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Fam.  EUNICID^. 

» 

EUNICE  Cuvier. 
Eunice  mutilata,  n.  sp. 

(Plate  IX,  Figs.  36,  36a-if— 40.) 

This  species  is  represented  in  Mr.  Goode's  collection  by  an  anterior 

fragment  conix>osed  of  39  segments,  length  30™°;  and  by  a  posterior 

fogmeDt,  180  segments,  length  90"™.    These  may  have  belonged  to 

ttesame  sx)ecimen,  but  do  not  make  up  the  whole  of  any  specimen,  an 

intermediate  part,  of  unknown  length,  being  lost. 

The  head  is  distinctly  and  deeply  bi-lobed. 

The  antennae  rather  delicate,  cylindrical,  smooth,  bluntly  rounded  sit 
apex;  median  antenna  3.5™™  in  length,  reaching  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  (third  setigerous)  segment;  inner  pair,  length  3™™;  outer  pair 
a  mere  trifle  shorter  than  the  inner. 

Eyes  small,  black,  circular,  between  the  ba^es  of  the  paired  antennse. 

Buccal  segment  equal  in  length  to  the  three  segments  following  it, 
taken  together;  second  segment  a  little  shorter  than  the  third. 

Tentacular  cirri  as  long  as  the  buccal  segment,  conical,  apex  blunt. 

The  branchiae  begin  on  the  seventh  setigerous  segment;  on  the  sev- 
enth, tighth,  and  ninth  segments,  a  single  filament;  on  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth,  two  filaments;  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
Ifteenth,  three  filaments;  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirty-seventh, 
tnir  filamentB  (Fig.  36b)  ^  on  the  posterior  fragment  the  branchiae  have 
^  a  dngle  filament  (Fig.  36o),  becoming  very  delicate  and  short  on 
tke  posterior  segments  (Fig.  36d). 

The  dorsal  drri,  largest  on  the  first  setigerous  segment  (Fig.  36), 
powing  progressively  smaller  (Fig.  366);  at  first  finger-shaped,  then 
eonieaL  On  the  first  segment  of  the  posterior  fragment  this  cirrus 
Aows  considerable  increase  in  length,  but  is  shorter  than  the  branchia 
(Ilg.  36e);  while  on  the  last  segments  (Fig.  36d),  though  the  length  of 
^eirms  is  about  the  same,  it  is  much  longer  than  the  branchia. 

The  ventral  cirri  are  stout,  conical,  base  swollen;  outer  third,  on 
Wenat  segmentSi  cut  off  by  a  shallow  constriction;  longest  on  first 
segments. 

Anal  segment  cylindrical,  small.    Anal  cirri  short 

^nppar  (capillary) (Fig.  27)  seta)  are  very  long  and  delicate;  long- 

^  OAfhe  poaterior  third.    The  comb-like  setae  (Fig.  40)  have  their  outer 
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The  lower  acicula  (Fig.  45)  is  carved  externally ,  and  lias  two  sharp, 
triangular,  teeth,  of  which  the  lower  is  very  large. 

Body  slightly  convex  above,  flattened  below;  segments  numerous, 
short;  on  the  largest  specimen,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  body,  there 
were  foar  segments,  in  a  length  of  1°><°. 

Anal  cirri  lost  on  all  our  specimens.  Color  in  alcohol,  nniform  yellow- 
iBh-white« 

Length  of  longest  complete  specimen,  60' 

Width,  3"». 

Another  specimen,  posterior  part  lost,  had  a  width  of  4' 

The  specific  name  is  given  in  reference  to  the  denticles  on  the  stem  of 
the  €X>mpoQnd  set®. 

Eunice  longisetis  n.  sp. 

(Plate  X,  Figs.  46,  46  a,  5-49.) 

Head  fonr-lobed,  upper  lobes  small ;  antennas  smooth,  median  and 
median  lateral  reaching  back  to  the  fifth  segment ;  lateral  about  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  median. 

The  dorsal  cirri  are  long  and  stout  (Figs.  46, 46a,  ft,)  on  the  branchi- 
ated  segmenta,  arising  just  at  the  base  of  the  branchial  stem. 

Ventral  cirri  stout,  reaching  beyond  the  foot.  Branchice  begin  on  the 
sixth  setigerons  segment,  at  first  as  a  single  filament,  delicate,  shorter 
than  the  dorsal  cirms ;  farther  back  the  number  of  filaments  increases 
to  eight)  carried  on  the  side  of  a  stout  stem,  which  is  nearly  double  the 
length  of  the  dorsal  cirri ;  on  the  posterior  segments  they  become  re- 
daoed  to  the  same  condition  as  on  the  anterior,  but  persist  to  the  end. 
The  capillary  Bet»  are  very  long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
4mal  cirri  (Fig.  47);  the  compound  setffi  are  about  one-half  as  long  as 
fhs  eapillaiy ,  temdnal  teeth  sharp  (Fig.  48 J,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
mA  other. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  are  two  or  three  sharp  aciculas,  project- 
ing ilighily;  in  the  lower  part,  and  extending  into  the  ventral  cirrus, 
^iiagle,  eurvedj  bi-dentate  acicula  (Fig.  49)« 

Body  oonvex  above ;  flattened  below ;  anal  segment  short;  anal  cirri 
tviiyia  all  raepeots  similar  to  the  dorsal  cirri. 

Ookir  (in  alcohol),  dark  reddish-brown.    Fourth  setigerons  segment 
^Uts.    Anteniue,  tentacular  cirri,  and  dorsal  cirri  evidently  banded 
^  white  and  wmie  other  color  in  life,  bnt  with  only  slight  traces  of 
maikhif  remaining.    Aciculie  black. 
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Bnccal  eegment  as  long  na  tlie  fonr  foUowia^  BegmeDts  togetli«; 
second  seemeut  sliort,  not  wull  detiuod  above;  teotacolar  oimabou 
one  half  the  length  of  the  buccal  segment. 

Komberof  segments.  107. 

Length, «»-. 

Greatest  vidtb,  4"'<°. 

ElTNICE   LONGICIEBATA  n.  sp. 
{Plate  XU,  Figg.  75-60.) 

Heud  dlstiDctlf  four-lobed ;  upper  lobes  uarrow,  bat  somewhat  eloo 
gated.  Median  ant*nn!c  reaching  1  k  to  tbe  eleventh  segment;  mcdiu 
lateral  also  long,  reacliiiiy  to  about  the  eigbtb  aeg:uient;  lateral  at»m 
one-half  as  long  as  the  laut.    They  are  all  vurj  ilelicate,  smootU. 

The  buccal  segment  is  as  long  as  the  next  three  segmeutB.  The 
asoond  segment  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  third,  plainly  xet  off  from  tte 
Int  both  above  and  below ;  its  tentacular  cirri  are  veiy  deltaic, 
•oatel;  emioel,  reaebiug  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  hea<]. 

The  dorsal  oiiri  on  the  anterior  segments  are  large  and  longfFigi. 
T5-77),  inegnlarl;  wrinkled ;  they  dimiulsh  in  size  very  gradoally  back- 
vaid  to  the  middle  of  the  body ;  behind  the  middle  they  again  gain  in 
diameter  and  length,  but  are  never  so  large  as  on  the  anterior  segmeuts, 

The  branchiae  begin  ai^  a  single  filament  on  the  third  setigerous  seg- 
meut  (Fig.  76) ;  on  the  next  segment  they  have  t>  subdivisions,  on  the 
uext  from  12  to  15.  lliia  number  they  retain  to  about  the  thirty-lhiri 
wgmeiit;  then  for  the  next  ten  scgmentJi  the  iilamouts  gradually  become 
tewer;  itom  about  tlio  I'orty-thiixl  to  the  tifty-third  there  is  but  one  fib- 
wetkt )  atter  this  the,\  disuppear.  The  brauclitated  segments  form  ftboot 
Mi^thiitl  the  length  of  the  body. 

'I'bv  anal  ciixi  are  in  two  pairs;  one  quite  short-,  blunt ;  the  other u 
KiiW4  us  the  last  twelve  segments  taken  together,  every  way  similar  to 
Ikv  tutlonuie. 

'I'bv  Wdoutate  settle  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  79;  the  outer  tooth 
M  uwilt*  long,  bluntly  roumled  at  apex ;  the  lower  sharp,  triangular. 

tu  H»t>  HUtt'rior  segments  there  is  one  stout,  projecting  aeicula,  in  tlie 
nm.^,^  iiHi'l  of  the  fo'*t ;  presently  another  is  added;  still  further  back 
^  mawtatw  ttoloula  (Fig.  80)  appears,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  foot. 
HlMKrv^Vit  yitiokly  by  another  of  the  same  kind.  Delicate  setae  penetrate 
^  tf  D(»  dombl  oirrL 
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The  general  color  of  tlie  body  (in  alcohol)  is  yellowish-white ;  beauti- 
fully irridescent. 
Body  strongly  convex  above ;  flattened  below. 
Length  (abont),  110""». 
Greatest  width,  4"". 
Tliere  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  diameter  along  the  posterior  third* 

Eunice  violacea  Grube, 

Jbmee  rioJaoea,  Gmbe.    Annnlata  Oratediana  p.  57.   1856. 

Emeenolacea  Qnatrefages.    Hist.  Nat.  dee  Annel.,  toI.  i,  p.  326.    18G5. 

Eum  B<m*$ai  Ehlers.    Die  BontenTfiirmer,  p.  309.     1868. 

Ehlers'  identification  of  U.  violacea  Orabe  with  E,  Rousam  Qaatr. 
nenu  at  best  very  doubtfdl.  In  the  former,  the  branchiae  appear  on  the 
rixth  segment;  in  the  latter,  on  the  tenth,  and  both  descriptions  seem 
to  have  been  made  from  adnlt  forms.  Oar  material  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question  positively. 

MAEPHYSA  Quatrefagat. 

Mabphtsa  aciculabuh  n.  sp. 

(Plate  X,  Figs.  50-^.) 

Head  broad,  distinctly  bi-lobed ;  lobes  ver^*  broadly  rounded  in  front; 
ttteniuB  smooih,  tapering  but  little;  median  and  median  pair  about 
flnee  times  as  long  as  the  head ;  lateral  pair  a  little  shorter  than  the 
hit;  eyes  two,  black,  between  the  bases  of  the  paired  antennse. 

Bnoeal  segment  double  the  length  of  the  following  segment ;  second 
iegment  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  third. 

Dorsal  cirri  (Figs. 60-112)  stout,  conical,  retaining  about  the  same  length 
flnooghoat ;  ventral  cirri  .on  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  borne  on  a 
itoat  cylindrical  process,  which  becomes  smaller  on  the  posterior  part 
•fthebody. 

Thebianchis  begin  (on  adnlt  specimens)  on  the  twenty-fifth  to  twenty- 
^th  setigeroos  segment,  at  first  as  a  single  filament,  shorter  than  the 
Mortal  dims.  The  filaments  soon  increase  in  number  to  four  (Fig.  5!i), 
but  on  tlie  posterior  segments  become  again  reduced  to  one  very  minute 
fflament 

The  superior  (capillanr)  setae  are  about  double  the  length  of  the  iu- 
^rior,  and  of  the  ordinary  form.  The  form  of  the  inferior  setse  is  sho  w  u 
hFig.B8. 

Ihers  are  from  three  to  five  sharp,  black  aciculas  in  each  foot,  scarcely 
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Tlie  fiiBt  t(;n  sestneuu  are  mnocled ;  tU*.-ir  leagtU  3  little  wae,  ite 
diameter  a  little  )e»s,  tliau  Ibat  of  tJie  M-^ment  fotlowiog.  Alia  tl 
tenth  segment  tli«  body  in  tiinvli  tlefire»MftI ;  vtry  »li;;litl.v  eoDvex  aboT 
flat  below;  along  the  ]>oMii-riLtrtbird  tbebody  isBoiut.-vbat  tBOvecoare 
abd  (limiiii^bes  gnt(Iai]ll.v  in  liianieTer. 

LeogUi,  12ir-. 

Oreatest  width,  6^. 

Golor  (in  alcohol),  dirty  white,  aoiDewliat  irideaBwit. 

NICIDION  Kmterg. 
Niomioii  KiHBBBai  «.  9. 

(Pl«te  XII,  FigL  U-dB.) 

TioB  gemu  is  represeoted  ia  Hr.  00046*8  ocdleotioD  I9  a  sin^  qM 
men,  of  whieb  the  posterior  s^ments  are  kiat.  What  maained  to  i 
good  condition,  and  it  seems  deHrable  to  describe  it,  aa  well  as  mafh 
because  so  few  species  of  the  genoa  have  been  fooiid. 

The  head  (Fig.  81)  is  bi-lobed,  convex  above  and  at  the  sides;  tl 
median  antenna  teaching  back  to  the  third  segment;  the  i»ired  sntenn 
a  littie  shorter  than  the  median ;  eyes  small,  circular,  blaok,  sitoatt 
back  of  the  origin  of  the  lateral  antenns. 

The  buccal  segment  is  nearly  aa  long  as  the  three  following  segmen 
together;  the  second  segment  perfectly  well  marked,  as  long  aa  tl 
third ;  the  tentacalar  cirri  were  loat,  merely  a  ehort  basal  part  remainiu 

The  dorsal  cirri  on  the  anterior  segments  are  stent,  irregolarly  ar 
blantly  conical  (Figs.  S2,  S3);  further  back  they  become  somewhi 
smaller  (Fig.  84).  The  ventral  cirri  on  a  few  of  the  anterior  segmcn 
(Fig.  82)  are  as  long  as  the  dorsal,  finger-shaped ;  soon  they  becoD 
much  swollen  at  base  (Fig.  83),  and  then  fall  off  rapidly  in  size,  bai 
hardly  perceptible  on  the  posterior  segmenta  of  oar  fragment  (Fig.  ^ 

The  capillary  sette  are  widened  for  a  part'  of  their  length  (Pig.  St 
and  then  drawn  out  into  a  delicate  capillary  terminatioD.  The  coi 
iwnnd  setie  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  85.  There  are  many  oomb-lil 
setffi  (Fig.  87),  with  their  teeth  cnrved  and  prolonged,  especially  ooe  1 
the  outer  teeth. 

In  the  anterior  feet  there  is  a  single  stout  acicala,  straight,  poiotet 
slightly  projecting;  further  back  appears  a  bi-dentate  aoicnla,  in  tl 
lower  part  of  the  ramus  (Figs.  84,  85). 

Body  strongly  coifvex  abqve,  flat  or  slightly  concave  bdow. 
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Color,  in  alcohol,  white. 

Length  of  seventy  segments,  14°^™. 

Diameter,  1.2"^. 

AEABELLA  {Omhe)  Uhlers. 
Ababella  opalina  Verrill. 

lakie(m$reiB  iplendida  Leidy.    Marine  Invert.  Fauna  of  R.  I.  and  N.  J.,  p.  10.  1855. 
bMewereia  opalina  Verrill.    Invert.  Animals  of  Vineyard  Sound,  in  Report  of 

U.S.  Commifldoner  of  Fish  and  Fiaheri^,  Part  II,  p.  342,  pi.  ziii,  figs.  67, 70.    1874. 
inkOf  opalima  Verrill.    Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  for  1878,  p.  299. 
ifiMZa  opaUna  Webster.    Annel.  Chas.  of  the  Virginian  Coast,  etc.,  p.  242.  1879, 

Annel.  Cli»t.  of  N.  J.,  p.  116.    1880. 

This  species,  on  onr  coast,  certainly  ranges  as  far  north  as  Gape  God, 
aod  as  £Eur  south  as  Beaufort,  N.  G. 

(ENONB  {Savigny)  Ehlers. 
(Enone  diphtllidia  Schmarda. 

Plate  Xn,  Figs.  89-91. 

<Kmm  ^hyllidia  Schmarda.    Neue  Wirbel.  Thiere,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  120,  pi.  xxxii, 

fig.  856  (also  figures  in  text).    1861. 
^»inm6ke  dipkylUdia  Kinbero.    Annulata  Nova,  p.  571.    1865. 
<E^ii^Ukiia  QUATREFAOBS.    Hist.  Nat.  des  Ann.,  vol  i,  p.  374.    1865. 
fSme^ipk^Uiiia  Ehlers.    Die  BorstenwUrmer,  p.  407.    1868. 

In  preserved  specimens  the  << frontal  tentacles"  of  Schmarda  (Mund- 
lolto,  Ehlers)  are  hardly  visible. 

The  anterior  feet  with  cJl  their  appendages  are  shorter  and  wider  than 
^  flirUier  back  (Fig.  90).  After  the  first  few  segments  there  may  be 
ftom  one  to  three  stout  bi-dentate  setSB  in  the  lower  part  of  each  ramus. 

Bdera^  remarks  upon  this  genus  and  species  seem  to  be  accurate  in 
•^respecfc 

Fam.  ARICIID^. 

ANTHOSTOMA  Schmarda. 

^*<^«<MM  nmttum  Schmarda.    Neue  Wirbellose  Thiere,  vol.  1,  part  ii,  p.  62  (figs,  of 
^andMtsiiitest). 

The  eoUection  oontained  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  and  that 
^ery  badly  iq|aiedy  but  sufficient  for  identification. 
BnlL  Nat.  Mus.  No.  25 21 
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Fam.  OPHELIID^. 

OPHEUNA  Ortted. 

Onibe,  in  his  AnQolata  Semperiana  (p.  193),  arranges  the  goira 
AiM  tiuuily  io  the  followiog  manner : 
Ophtlima  Onnxt>:  (fp«.  Awauttriifmttit  tmiogatUr  Eatuks. 
Amttotrffmn  Batbke:  typ«,  Smm^ijfaau  limaana  Batbkb, 
Opkti^  &4Tiogrr ;  tfpt,  C^lcU*  Uo*nw  SkViaxT. 

Thia  unucwMM  aeeins  to  be  correct,  and  accordingly  the  f 
mjiiritoll  has  ben  nfarred  to  OjiMiiM. 

Opes  uita  n.  «p. 

iFkncXLF^U.  56.) 

taken  together,  tenmnatiaf 
wkich  is  set  off  by  a  shallow  c<» 


series,  near  the  posterar 
tlu  middle  one  largest.    The  first  sej- 
t  te^lte AmE^  >■>  <<H  dtst  to  the  seventh  the  segments  ina«aM 
ilie  ae'vviitii  they  are  of  nnifonn  length,  ei- 

mahoitw. 

fm»  aoJ  telMiTB  length  of  the  setse  are  shown  ia 

dft  dm  second  segment ;  on  all  onr  siweimea 

with  one  eiception,  where  there  are  31 « 

tiiree  non-branchiated  setigerons  sef- 

,  tte  braufhite  have  been  lost  from  so 

hut  few  specimens,  and  in  all  thep« 
adored. 
i^tnliatvtL 

black  spot  appears  on  the  siderf 

of  the  branchirt-.    These  sjwts  m 

tbejr  then  become  elongated,  narrow,  awl 

-^.^^  m  aJwboJi  is  pearl-gray.     In  eveiy  ease  the  noil 
11  m,rt  mm^  **  admit  of  detennining  the  number  ortbr 
V  ^  -4tAaM  «•  W^knate  at  extremity. 
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Fam.  THELETHUSID^aE. 

AEENIGOLA  Lamarck. 
Abenicola  gristata  Stimpsan. 

8nMP80N.   Ptoc.  Boston  8oc  Nat.  His.,  voL  v,  p.  114. 
QUATREFAGES.   Hist.  Nat.  des  Ann.,  vol.  ii,  p.  GTS.    1865. 

The  poBterior  (non-branchiated)  segmeDts  of  this  species  are  set  ofif 
from  each  other  by  deep  coDstrictions. 

On  the  first  segmeut^  back  of  the  branchise,  the  feet  are  represented 
hgr  two  stent  conical  cirri  on  either  side,  distant  from  each  other  by 
about  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  each. 

On  the  remaining  nine  segments  there  is  bnt  a  single  cirms  on  each 
sidei  and  these  pass  to  the  ventral  surface,  and  stand  close  together. 

Fam.  CIRRATULID^. 

CIEEATULUS  Lamarck. 

ClBBATTJLUS  TENUIS  n.  «p. 
(PlateXI,Fig8.  56,  57.) 

Head  short,  blantly  roanded  in  fronts  no  eyes.  First  three  segments 
withont  setsB  or  cirri.  Third  segment  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth ; 
aa  long  as  the  first  two  together. 

Lateral  branchice  begin  on  the  fourth  segment,  and  exist,  on  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  body,  on  all  segments;  not  so  numerous  further  back. 
Dorsal  branchias  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  setigerous  segment s, 
two  or  three  on  each  side  of  each  segment;  not  forming  a  complete 
transverse  series,  but  leaving  a  naked  median  space.  Branchial  cirri 
all  long,  not  difiering  from  each  other. 

The  set®  of  the  anterior  segments  are  capillary  in  both  rami,  long, 
delicate,  7-10  in  each  fascicle. 

At  about  the  fifteenth  setigerous  segment  the  ventral  setie  begin  to 
be  replaced  by  uncini,  and  after  a  few  segments  the  capillary  seta)  dis- 
ippear.  There  are  at  first  three  of  the  ventral  uncini;  then  two ;  while 
on  the  posterior  segments  there  is  but  one  to  each  ramus.  At  about  the 
tweDtieth  setigerous  segment  uncini  appear  in  the  dorsal  rami ;  both 
kinds  of  set®  remain  to  the  end. 

The  body  is  convex  above,  compressed,  flattened  below;  segments 
^ciy  short  bat  distinctly  defined ;  from  the  middle  thediameterdoon^ases 
«Ughay,  backward. 
Namber  of  segments,  110. 

laigth,30-». 
llhmolir^ 
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Fam.  TEREBELLID^. 
TEREBELLA  {L.)  Malmgren. 


Tbiieuelxa  I 

(Plate  XI.  Figs.5*-*n.> 

Th«  teutacles  are  very  nuinrrous,  stout,  three-foartlis  us  lo' 
body,  cveu  in  alcoholic  specimens. 

The  brancbiffi  of  tlio  flrsj  pair  are  large  and   long  (12"'"'; 
eecond,  one-Lalf  the  first ;  of  tbe  third,  one-half  the  second: 
iHjl'oro  giving  oil'  branches,  forms  one-half  the  length.     The 
bavo  iiumeroaa  bi'owu  specks  on  their  st«ms  and  branches. 

Seven  segments,  beginning  with  the  second  brancbiated 
email,  conical  papilla  or  cirrus,  placed  between  the  two  rami;  t 
similar  clrms  at  a  correaponding  place  on  the  first  brancbiated 

The  ventral  surface  of  tbe  second  segment  is  nuaed  into  a  tj 
on  either  side  of  tbe  middle  lino,  widening  externally ;  a  some^ 
ilar  structure,  bat  not  so  well  marked,  occurs  on  the  third  ai 
segments.  Back  of  tbe  fourth  segment  are  the  ventral  platei 
in  number,  of  nniform  width,  tbeir  anterior  and  lateral  margi 
ened  and  8eparat«d  by  an  impressed  line  from  the  body  of  t 
The  width  of  the  first  plate  is  five  to  six  times  its  length;  the. 
l>rogre8sively  narrower,  ontil  on  the  last  plate  the  width  and  1< 
about  equal.  As  the  ventral  plate  becomes  narrow  the  uncig< 
widen. 

An  impressed  line  running  just  in  front  of  the  pedal  ram 
each  segment  into  two  parts ;  very  distinctly  above,  less  so  be 

Tbe  body  retains  a  luiiform  diameter  to  the  i>08terior  six 
which  it  tapers  somewhat  rapidly,  the  diameter  of  the  anal 
being  about  oue-balf  that  of  the  middle  segments. 

Length,  160"". 

Diameter,  8""". 

yumber  of  segments  on  specimen  measured,  135, 

Color  in  alcohol,  yellowish-white. 

EN0PL0BEANCHU8    YerrilL 
Enoplobeanchus  bahguikeus  VerriU. 

Ch<Blobranch)u  laHguinau  Versill.     Invert,  Aoiniftls  of  Viuey aid  Sonnd,  p. 
Enoiiloliranehiu  laiuruinnu  Vbbkill.    Ch«ck-LiBt. 

Enoplobrandiiu  MnjiiineiM  Webster.     Annel.  Ch»t.  of  tbe  TirginiNi  Co 
1679. 

The  collection  contains  a  few  specimens,  all.  much  li^nred, 
^longiDg  to  this  pecoliat  genus,  and  probably  also  to  YeniU' 
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Fam.  SABELLID^. 

PEOTULIDES  n.  g. 

Branchiae  united  along  their  inner  part  by  membrane. 

Sets  of  first  segment  in  an  oblique  double  series.    Uncini  in  two 

series  and  of  two  kinds  on  all  segments.    Anterior  dorsal  setae  of  two 

lunds.    Collar  complete,  save  for  a  narrow  dorsal  incision ;  not  reflexed. 

Tcntral  sulcus  continued  on  the  dorsum.  ' 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Potamilla  Malmcben,  but  differs  from 

it  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  setae  of  the  first  segment,  in 

the  oontinnation  of  the  ventral  sulcus  on  tl^e  dorsum,  and  in  having 

two  rows  of  uncini  6n  the  abdominal  segments. 

Pbottjlides  eleoans  n.  g.j  n.  sp. 

(Plat©  XI,  Figs.  63-74.) 

The  branchial  cirri  are  fh)m  nine  to  fourteen  on  each  side,  base  form- 
ing a  semicircle ;  they  arise  from  a  long  undivided  basal  part,  one-half 
as  long  as  the  cirri  themselves ;  pinnae  elongate,  delicate;  short  terminal 
pert  of  the  cirrus  without  pinnae. 

There  are  two  series  of  minute  eye-specks,  one  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  oat  on  the  cirri,  corresponding  to  the  space  occupied  by  six  or 
8e?eQ  pinnae;  another,  still  further  out.  These  eyes  cannot  be  seen  in 
alcoholic  specimens. 

Tentacles  flattened,  triangular,  length  about  one-fourth  that  of  the 
branchiae. 

The  first  segment  is  double  the  length  of  the  second,  complete  sa\'e 
fi)r  a  narrow  dorsal  incision  (Fig.  63). 

There  are  firom  six  to  eight  thoracic  segments,  the  variation  in  num- 
ber not  depending  on  size,  as  some  of  the  largest  specimens  have  but 
sii  segments.    Posterior  segments  short;  numerous. 

The  eetae  of  the  first  segment  are  in  two  series,  which  run  obliquely 
^  before  backward,  along  the  entire  length  of  th^  segment.  All 
tbeae  setae  are  dilated  at  the  end,  and  have  a  capillary  apex;  they  do 
tK»t  differ  fix)m  each  other  much  in  form  (Figs.  64-66);  there  are*  about 
forty  setae  in  each  row;  they  barely  project  from  the  surface. 

Sets  of  remaining  thoracic  segments  of  four  kinds:  In  the  dorsal 
'^onis,  fhmi  4  to  5  long  bi-llmbate  setae  (Figs.  67,  68) ;  below  these  a 
^ble  seoeiea  of  short  setae,  with  dilated  globular  extremities  (Figs.  69, 
^^)  wifhoat  oapQlfliy  terminations.    In  the  ventral  ramus  are  th<&  t^<^ 
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forms  shown  in  Figs.  73  and  74  j  tfac&e  are  arraDged  in  two  long  ii-ru& 
After  the  change  of  setse  (t.  e.,  on  the  ahdominal  segmenie)  thv  bikis- 
remain  without  moditicatiuu  (Figs.  73,  74) ;  the  ventnU  rami  cam,'  i 
few  veiy  h>ng  capilhir;  »etx  (Fig.  Tl),  aud  others  with  <]il»t«d  oii 
from  the  depressed  stmimit  of  which  arises  a  rerr  delicate  opilU; 
appendix  or  a:pex  (Fig.  12) ;  farther  back  both  kinds  of  veotnl  wU 
become  somewhat  elongated,  and,  in  particniar,  the  capilUrr  tennig*. 
tiou  of  the  setie  with  expanded  ends  doubles  iu  leugth. 

The  body  is  convex  above,  flattened  below;  of  uniform  width  for  ibt 
anterior  fonr-fifths,  falling  off  gradually  along  the  posterior  fifth  to 
half  the  anterior  width. 

The  base  and  cirri  of  the  hranchiie  are  parple,  except  the  base  of  Ik 
superior  ciims  on  each  side,  which  is  white;  pinnx,  to  the  onter  mai^ 
of  the  coDoecting  meoibraue.  parple;  then,  for  a  short  distance,  vhitt; 
next,  for  a  longer  distani-«,  purple;  folloved  by  another  short  wfaiM 
serieft.  Terminal  pinnae,  purple;  naked  teniiinal  part;  of  cirri,  coluriesi. 
AVhere  the  pinnte  are  wbite  the  side^  of  the  cirri  are  also  white,  bat  tfat 
(lorsnm  of  the  cirri  is  always  purple.  Young  si>eciaieos  have  the  vini 
nniber-brown  or  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  purple;  pinna?  colorless,  whitt 
or  greenish-white.  The  first  segment  has  its  anterior  margin  whitt; 
dorsum  and  sides  dark  umt>er-brDwn ;  ventral  surface,  for  anterior  tw» 
thirds  same  as  the  >tor:juni,  then  a  narTX>w  white  line,  while  the  |ro«terioi 
l)art  of  this  surface  is  dark  llesh-color.  Eemaining  thoracic  segment^ 
umber-brown;  dorsal  ntmi  of  this  part  of  the  body,  dark  flesh-color. 
Alxlominal  segments  light  flesh-color.  On  the  anal  segmeut  two  nmbe^ 
broirn  siH>ts  (f  eyes)  which  cannot  be  made  out  in  preserved  si>ecimeiis. 

This  species  forms  a  verj-  tough  membranous  tube.  The  descriptita 
gi\'eu  above  is  largely  drawn  from  notes  on  specimens  found  at  Beaa.- 
fort,  S.  C-,  in  1S7(>,  by  the  Uuiou  College  zoological  exi>editioQ  of  that 
year.  Most  of  the  .•^in'oinicii.-i  found  at  Beaufort  had  their  tubes  im- 
bedded in  fragments  of  a  soft  ooUte  jnst  below  low-water  mark.  Two 
si>ecimens  were  found  with  these  tubes  attached  to  shells. 

A  specimen  with  something  over  a  hundred  segments,  measoied 
while  living,  gave — 

Length,  26""". 

Breadth,  S""". 

From  front  margin  of  collar  to  tip  of  bianchise,  S*^. 

Another  specimen: 
50". 
■fi". 


8-  X«i«o«l  UuMimi. 


17     \^ 


ft 
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SABELLA  {L.)  Malmgren. 

Sabella  melanostigma  Schmarda. 

The  collection  contains  a  single  specimen,  without  branchisB,  and 
otherwise  iidiired,  which  probably  belongs  to  Schmarda's  species. 

Fam.  SERPULID^. 

HYDBOIDES  Qunnerus. 
Hydboides  dianthus  Verrill. 

BmjmU  dkmthmt  Vxbbill.    Invert.  Animals  of  Yineyaid  Sonnd,  p.  620.    1B74. 
Mpirmdm  dkmUkui  Yebbill.  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  Fhila.,  for  1878,  p.  300. 
Mjfirmdm  dkuUkmi  Wbbstbr.  AnneL  Ch»t.  of  the  Yirginiiin  Coast,  p.  266.    1879;  of 
New  Jersey,  p.  128.    1880. 
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AVIFAUNA   COLUMBIANA: 

BEING 

A  LIST  OF  BIRDS  ASCERTAINED  TO  INHABIT  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, WITH  THE  TIMES  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  SUCH  AS 
ABE  NON-RESIDENTS,  AND  BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  HABITS,  ETC, 

THS  SBCOND  EDITION,  RETISED  TO  DATE  AND  ENTIBELY  KEWBITTEN. 

BY 

HSIjI:.IOTT  coxjks.  -nl.  D.,  I>1i.  d., 
Prafeuor  of  Anatomy  in  ike  National  Medical  College,  etc,, 

AND 
"D.  l^HBSTKR  PRKN-TISS,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

FtofeuoT  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics  in  the  National  Medical  Colleae,  etc. 


L— UTERATVBE  OF  THE  SVBJEOT. 

The  authors  of  the  ^^  Avifauna  Golnmbiana,''  while  classmates  in  college 
at  the  Columbian  TTniversity  and  still  mere  boys,  became  enthusiastic 
on  the  sabject  of  Ornithology,  as  boys  often  do.  They  were  constantly 
together,  devoting  all  their  spare  time,  which  might  not  have  been  better 
employed,  to  the  practical  stndy  of  birds  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Large 
oollections  were  made;  careful  and  copious  notes  were  taken  of  times  of 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  birds,  their  relative  abundance,  resorts, 
food,  aeng,  nidification,  and  other  habits.  These  observations  became 
in  a  few  years  of  some  positive  value. 

This  WBB  ohiefly  during  the  years  1858-1862,  both  inclusive.  Soon 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  both  authors,  having 
Lwhile  graduated  in  medicine,  entered  the  Army  as  medical  officers. 
One  of  them  soon  afterward  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Waddngton ;  the  other  led  for  many  years  the  vagabond  life  of  an  Army 
■urgmn;  and  the  exigencies  of  their  respective  avocations  long  pre. 
viented  each  from  paying  any  further  attention  to  the  subject  which  had 
hrif^tened  their  college  days  and  cemented  a  life-long  friendship. 

Meanwhile,  however,  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  kind  atten- 
ticni  of  Profi9B8or  Baird,  their  early  experiences  in  Ornithology  resulted 
in  a  « list  of  the  Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  etc.,  which  was 
paUidied  hi  1882  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  1881,  pp;  SMMSL    After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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IhArraftybepermlttodtondbrteaitptodaatlon'rithsameUttleH^  I 
Mfoonevhidi  huitoodtikB  tMtortfaw  iMttartliao  bays' wed  (it  | 
MxinS'dfws.    the  oriciaal  "lirt'vH  ■eeeHKQ]- brief,  owing  tuth 
fiM  a>M  a> Vmiuiiam hnpo— d  hj hm ipoa  tta Mze  of  tbi'rolonli, 
irtiWt h •"■HMt* I"""*** ^yrt—wto'^  pwentutionof  tbetitk 
wpntimL    nnr>tA»hMia,«rfaWaJ,Mtiriil  which, hadd 
irtWlW^  >—  mitwts  ft iw  iM^Jt^arid  >f  Dei  weU  to  p 
•wMM.  1^  Btte^  IMr  B>  Im  WBBwwi  Mw  Oafe  tfme  has  soAoMi  • 
"  i  vhat  wwe  t 
ijpleaisant  [W 

'>i'BHiiiio«<L^Wiiii'iiir  artidB  — aaerf a— !>■  in  which,  ft 
:.il«.i«Mvil  ("Ml.  I«MHc7..irarAadainU>nHa,it  is  proposed  to 
iVwUi  tiMi>'^(UM*a£ttw  Disiont,  tin  aatihaaham  la  effect  simpiyni 
Li.4«MW.ttMitHHo£tlHie-<-lL«t»*a8 stated nlfatiaa.    TlienhMh 
HMHuiihtiM  b*c«<««M*i  hwflon  the  oiigiDBl ''litf'cMrtained  Mrnna^^ 
tliimt.  ouMUMim*  j  LUHtwrtrBoeh  to  add,  of  ttea^ttntf  ownknoiriill^ 
b«UitM  ttk^y  hant  LNtid;  GMe  attention  to  the  a^liect  doring  tiw  Irtn   ' 
v«uui4(  .voau^    They  have,  however,  entiidr  ncaat  the  aitiale; »' 
bitdM^  thM  udditimts  to  the  list  made  meanwiOe  by  ottien;  oiliaiil^ 
ttwir  iwuaEk»ou  the  habits  of  birds  in  many  cases;  ndaded  a  man  dik  ^ 
iAau»  iMiUee  of  the  IV^ography  of  the  District  Witt  icftnoee  to  the  iMrfJ 
duKibafiiMu  of  the  birds;  and  added  the  Game  Laws  aw  infOneiBtto* 
l>MttEkL.    Th«f  hare  also  noted,  as  far  ae  their  knovIedgaflaaUedthaiJ 
tu  d»  w,  the  changes  in  the  Avifbona  resalting  from  tiie  growth  of  ■  J 
^ikM  «it>.    Tweuty  or  twentj'-flvo  yenr8afro,withapopalationof  aboit  : 
•0,MO.  the  National  Capltai  was  ii  mnd-paddie  in  winter,  a  dust-heap  it  - 
■^iiiuUM.'!'.  ;i  ww-i^n  and  pig-Mty  aii  the  year  round ;  there  was  good  enipfr 
sa(K>iiu^  witliiii  the  city  limita,  and  the  country  aii  aboat  was  as  primitin 
t^  lIm  uiutit  enthusiastic  nntuntlist  coald  desire.    But  with  the  assistsuN 
,<i  Mr.  Alexauder  Shophcnl,  wlio  ought  to  have  a  statue,  we  have  chBoged 
L.t  that;  ^Va8Lington  has  grown  up  to  180,000,  and  become "citifled* 
'Ui,u4Uitourv8I>ectabIoostAbliBhinent;  thesuborban wilderness hasbM 
.^;,iiuit.-d  from  Mature  and  largely  given  over  to  Art;  while  Omithi^i^ 
-M^  loug  bevn  more  assiduously  and  sncoessftaUy  pursued  within  thu 
<uihout  the  walls  of  the  Smithsoninn  Institution,    Besides  all  this,  n 
'Mvu  the  Sparrows  now. 

Eh«  original  "List"  represented  probably  the  first  attempt  atanj 
aEUul  enumeration  of  the  Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia— perhapi 
j^ drat  local  Fauna.    At  any  rate,  no  earlier  thing  of  the  kind  has  com* 

jur  knowledge.  A  little  book  entitled  "  Washington  Described,'* 
,jM|^  had  been  published  just  previously  by  Philp  &  Solomons,  coa- 
,  *T||j  cursory  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  the  District,  prepared 
rutfawo^'  ^y  se^e"^'  "^  *•»«  resident  naturalists;  and  among  the« 
^vMuaiUr' '  "**  ***^  ^^  Ornithology  by  one  of  the  present  writen. 
^!k^  much  more  cultivated,  by  memben  of  the  old  Ba- 

*  preceded  the  Potomac-side  yatiiFBtistai>  Chib;  the 
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t  of  their  labors  forming  the  groandwork  of  Ward's  Flora,  already 
ioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  authors  had  little  to  go  upon 
Dd  the  records  of  a  very  few  rare  specimens  which  had  been  taken 
time  to  time  and  were  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  collection ; 
;h  Mr.  G.  Drexler  was  then  the  taxidermist  of  the  Institution ,  and 
igent  and  successful  collector,  whose  results  were  within  their 
i;  while  the  markets  occasionally  afforded  him  and  them  specimens 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  noted. 

e  ^'  List  ^  presented  a  summary  of  44  permanent  residents ;  44  win- 
isidents;  59  summer  residents ;  54  regular  visitants,  or  migrants 
er  summering  nor  wintering  with  us ;  and  25  accidental  visitants, 
lagglers,  making  a  total  of  226.  There  were  also  indicated  15 
labilities,''  not,  however,  enumerated. 

i  reviewing  the  subject,  the  authors  find  that  only  one  species 
\e^s  cristatusj  inserted  by  mintake)  is  to  be  eliminated.  This  leaves 
i  of  225  species  as  the  basis  of  the  present  article.  Before  noticing 
ooessions  to  the  list  since  1862,  however,  the  authors  should  refer 
r.  Jouy's  Catalogue  of  1877. 

ongh  there  have  been  meanwhile  various  detached  notices  of  Wash- 
•n  Birds  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Kuttall  Ornithological  Olub  and 
^here,  by  the  present  and  other  authors,  Mr.  Jouy's  is  the  only  com- 
list  which  has  since  appeared.  This  was  published  in  May,  1877, 
I  ii,  No.  11,  of  "Field  and  Forest,"!  pp.  191-193,  entitled:  "Cata- 
)  of  the  Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  It  was  immediately 
Qted,  together  with  some  remarks  we  offered  on  the  same  occa- 
in  a  few  separate  copies  entitled:  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the 
let  of  Columbia,  Prepared  by  Pierre  Louis  Jouy,  with  Bemarkson 
Jirds  of  the  District,  by  Drs.  Coues  and  Prentiss."  (1877.  8vo. 
liDgton.  pp.  1-11.)  This  was  simply  a  list  of  names,  without  an- 
ion; the  stragglers  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  the  additions  to  the 
ones  and  Prentiss  List  printed  in  italics.  Mr.  Jouy  subtracted  1 
88  {Parug  atricapUlus — wrongly,  as  now  appears),  and  added  15^ 
Jy: 

L  €^eothlypis  Philadelphia.* 

2.  Vireo  novebaracensis, 

3.  Passer  damesticus. 

4.  Loxia  americana,* 

5.  Laxia  leucoptera.* 

6.  Quiscdlus  purpureus  ameus. 

sooftbly  periodioal  condaoted  through  two  yolomes  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge. 
I  oikeiMibly  and  virtuaUy  the  organ  of  the  Potomao-side  Naturalists'  Clab,  whioh 
pihrtiiiied  into  some  sort  of  re-ezistenoe  after  having  been  long  defonct.  Bnt 
^  Vjpuiisatioa  this  Club  was  anachronistic,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  survive. 
iHMBt  flouriahiiig  Biological  Society  has  in  one  sense  been  evolved  from  the  old 
f  Wilt  ttonpsoperly  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  special  creation  of  the 
*ftn  a  evdhilimi  from  what  preceded. 
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IL-LOCATIOV  AND  TOPGOSAPHT  OF  THE  DI$TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Golambia  lies  jnst  below  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  on  the  Washington  meridian  of  longitude.  It  is  on  the  Potomac 
Biver,  100  miles  from  its  month,  at  the  head  of  tide- water,  and  is  between 
tlie  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Formerly  it  was  10  miles  sqnare,  occupying  a  portion  of  both  States, 
m  either  side  of  the  Potomac  Biver,  thus  making  an  area  of  100  square 
■Ues. 

Of  this  area  64  square  miles  were  in  Maryland  and  36  in  Virginia, 
indading  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  1846,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  Vir- 
gniia  portion  of  the  District  was  retroceded  to  that  State,  so  that  there 
remains  since  that  date  only  that  portion  within  the  limits  of  Maryland, 
containing  64  square  miles  of  territory. 

Although  the  area  of  this  territory  is  comparatively  small,  it  presents 
a  sufficient  variety  of  scenery  to  attract  almost  every  species  of  bird 
mddent  to  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  will  divide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia into  three  regions,  namely:  1.  The  Potomac  Biver  region;  2.  The 
Anacostia  Biver  region ;  and,  3.  Bock  Creek  region. 

1.  THE  POTOMAC   BIVER   REGION. 

The  Potomac  Biver  coming  down  from  the  northwest  makes  a  long 
sweeping  curve  towards  the  east  fh)m  the  ^^  Little  Falls,''  passing  around 
Georgetown  and  Washington  to  the  Arsenal  Point,  a  distance  of  eight 
BOee,  when  it  i^gain  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south,  passing  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  tide  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  <<  Little  Falls,''  just  within  the  Dis- 
trict line  to  the  northwest  Here  the  river  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
P^geecaicely  100  feet  across — a  swift  running  torrent — bounded  on  the 
VKithwest  (Virginia  side)  by  high,  precipitous,  rocky  cliffis,  and  on  the 
iMXrtheast  1^  a  rocky  river-bottom  half  a  mile  wide,  reaching  to  the 
dUb  OQ  the  Maryland  side,  which  correspond  in  height  with,  but  are 
M  ao  ragged  as,  those  of  the  Virginia  side.  Along  the  base  of  the 
i^^Miem  difb  runs  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

Thia  river-bottom  extends  along  the  river  toward  the  city  for  about 
A  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Little  Falls,  gradually  becoming  narrower 
^>»ta  it  terminates  at  Edei^'s  Mill. 

^^^^iea  the  river  is  high  this  space  is  flooded,  and  in  times  of  great 
'^^diQla  the  whole  river-bed  is  converted  into  a  raging,  roaring  torrent. 
^  tte  gieat  fteshet  of  li^ovember  26, 1877,  the  water  rose  until  it  en- 
teal  fbe  canal,  and  was  within  15  feet  of  the  floor  of  the  Chain  Bridge, 
wbkk  ia  w  iisefe  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  41  t^\»  ^Jaw^  \ftw\\i 
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low-water  m&tk.    Dailnff  the  frMhet  of  Ttobmaiy  12,  ISSl.  dkF  nur 
reached  at  its  highest  flood  the  top  of  tlie  flfth  coars«  of  sto 
12  feet  belov  the  floor  of  the  bridge.* 

This  bridge  spans  tbe  river  team  tsUff  to  dfff,  end  is  aa  elecMrtl 
stmcttue,  built  upon  strong  bnttresMB  of  ibaie.    It  deriTM  its 
fiom  the  &ct  that  the  old,  origlnid  bridge  was  8(i8)>en<led  on  Aak 

When  the  river  snbsides  after  a  floods  poob  of  water  are  liift  gUai 
ing  here  and  thereover  the  sor&oe  of  the  lowland,  aronnd  vfaidihaw 
grown  np  several  species  of  swamp  willow,  togetlier  with  ^raseeB  aai 
Bhmbbj bashes.  In  these  pools  are  abnndaooeof  small  Gsh€«,  wKich  hr 
nish  food  for  King-flshers  and  Green  Herou.  In  this  locality  mnj 
species  of  birds  are  foand,  chief  among  which  may  be  meatioMd  ite 
Woodcock  {PhiloheUi  minor),  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  {TnngoiJa  mn» 
"  lan'iM),  the  King-fisher  {CeryJe  al^on),  Green  Ueron  (Batorida  rim- 
em»),  and  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  (Omf&^iM  fnVAAx) ;  while  ob  tte 
cliffs  of  the  Maryland  edde  large  colonies  of  Cliff  :S  wallows  {PetncMAg 
lunifrons)  and  Boagb-winged  8wailowa(8telffidopt<:r!ir  serripcmmU)  breed. 
In  this  locality  also  the  Bine  Grosbeak  {Chiiraca  carulea)  has  been  fomi 
breeding. 

At  the  head  of  the  Little  Falls,  about  half  a  mile  al>ove  Chain  Bridge, 
a  dam  has  been  constnioted  as  a  feeder  to  the  oanut.  This  creates  an 
extensive  lake  of  smooth  water,  extending  ftom  High  Island^  at  the 
head  of  the  rapids,  tip  the  river  for  a  mile  and  a  balf,  and  has  an  areraf^ 
widtb  of  half  a  mile.  Here  are  found  dnring  the  winter  senson  manf 
species  of  Ducks,  and  in  the  summer  the  beantifnl  \Yood  Dnck  (Air 
sponsa)  breeds  in  the  neighboring  forests.  Over  its  surface  dnring  the 
Slimmer  are  continually  skimming  the  various  species  of  Swallows.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  broad  expanse  of  water  are  found  the  beaatiftil 
timbered  islets  appropriately  named,  by  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,!  Box 
Elder,  Sugar  Maple,  and  Larkspur  Islands,  where  many  of  the  timid 
wood-birds  breed  in  undisturbed  retirement. 

"  nigb  Island  "  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  feeder-dam  and  the  feeder 
(of  the  canal),  which  latter  converts  it  into  an  island.  It  is  a  huge,  to*. 
oring  rock,  covering  several  acres, 

Pn)fes8or  Ward  eulogizes  this  locality,  botanically,  by  the  remark  that 
the  lloni  of  Uigh  Island  "  is  by  far  the  most  exuberant  of  all  within  the 
knowlcdgv  of  botanists."  We  regret  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
fauna.  As  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  it  is  decidedly  common  plaot^ 
only  «  fow  of  the  summer  residents  breeding  there,  and  many  localities 
IVM!«d  mon'  profitable  during  the  spring  and  fall  migration. 

X\w  cliflii  on  iHtth  sides  of  the  river  extend  from  the  Little  Falls  to  the 
.VipuMuot  Hridge.  at  tJoorpetown.    On  the  Maryland  side  they  are  some- 

'  T!i4*  *  '^  kimllj  fliniitilicd  bj  CoL  A.  F.  Bockw«U,  U.  S.  A,  oOmt  n 
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what  rolling,  and  in  many  places  are  cultivated.  Above  the  Chain  Bridge 
the  hillside  is  wooded,  while  along  the  base,  between  the  canal  and  the 
hill,  there  are  low,  swampy  places,  grown  over  with  small  trees,  briars, 
and  tangled  undergrowth,  in  which  Woodcock  can  always  be  found  at 
the  right  season.  Between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  the  first  lock  of  the 
oanal  is  a  large  stone  quarry,  worked  in  the  flEK^e  of  the  cliff,  near  the  top 
of  which  a  colony  of  Bough -winged  Swallows  have  their  home.  Along 
those  portions  of  the  cliffs  remaining  wooded  a  few  of  the  wood-birds 
■till  may  be  seen,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  population  is  driving  them 
oot. 

The  diflis  upon  the  Virginia  shore  are  quite  different  from  those  just 
emsidered,  in  being  rugged,  very  precipitous,  heavily  wooded,  and 
abounding  in  tangled  undergrowth.  A  number  of  beautiful  miniature 
glGiis  exist,  formed  by  spring  branches  and  storm  water,  cutting  their 
way  through  the  rocks  to  the  river.  The  face  of  the  cliff  has  a  northern 
exposure,  and  hence  is  more  deeply  shaded  than  the  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  locality  is  a  favored  one  for  breeding  of  the  Worm-eating  War- 
bler {Selminthems  vermivorus)^  Oven  Bird  {Siuru^  aurica;pillus)y  Wood 
Thrush  ( Turdus  mustelinus),  and  the  Woodcock  ( PhiloJiela  minor).  Here 
also  may  be  found  much  more  abundantly  than  for  comfort  the  copper- 
head snake  {AnoistrocUm  oontoirtrix)^  as  many  startled  picnic  parties  can 


Ck>ming  back  down  the  Potomac,  the  river  continues  narrow  from  the 
foot  of  the  Little  Falls  to  Edes's  Mill,  where  it  widens  out  considerably 
and  continues  to  increase  in  width  until  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  is  reached, 
where  it  is  half  a  mile  wide. 

This  portion  of  the  river,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  although  of 
no  special  interest  ornithologically,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  numbers 
of  fish  which  are  captured  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  they  run  up 
the  river  to  breed.  Many  fishermen  make  a  living  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  by  catching  shad  {Alosa  sapidistima)  and  herring 
(PomoUbus  vemaliSj  P.  cestivalis)  with  dip-nets  in  the  deep,  rapid  cur- 
rent, fishing  fh>m  the  rocks  or  standing  in  the  stem  of  a  boat  fastened 
to  the  i^hore.  Great  numbers  of  white  perch  {Morone  americana)  are 
also  taken  by  anglers,  who  line  the  shore  during  this  season. 

The  Potomac  Biver  widens  out  rapidly  from  Edes's  Mill,  one  and  a 
half  miles  below  the  Little  Falls,  where  it  is  100  yards,  to  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  where  it  is  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  presents  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  quiet  water,  so  thoroughly  utilized  by  the  boat  clubs  and  rowing 
parties  that  few  water-birds  have  opportunity  to  alight 

Along  the  shores  the  only  birds  seen  are  an  occasional  Spotted  Sand- 
piper, King-fisher,  or  Swamp  Sparrow. 

The  Aqueduct  Bridge  (so  called  because  of  carrying  the  Alexandria 
Canal  across  the  Potomac  at  this  point)  crosses  the  river  at  the  upper 
encT  of  Georgetown*    At  its  southern  extremity  is  the  little  village 


'  iWflC     uXfmSt   alb 

-  -ii"T¥  -=(r  TTft«rt  'I  :^war  this  c:haiiiiel  sod  1 
•ii^^r*.iia  ■;)••  Tr--".r  -.■  ~Ar  T-r-n  s'lt?  K**"i  rw  sJaimL  Wlien  it  1 
2it  -iif  rQci»?  Tirrft  enien  the  Vo-  1 
ZTDUi  '^aantiM.  ini*.  "nf*  "="i*jiiai^rn  iiaanw  s  »  «3fi;«tiany  barred  m  1 
•ofjivsi  mmm*^'..  r  r.5ii«v.uri^:~  tiir  -rmtL'trs  3&irs»i  b^  ifae  dotted  liiM  1 
TKUV  '•>  ^i'i  "ir*  ^-n  i^:i~^  t^oiiKis,  Ami  aov  :heT  are  marshes  o( 
■»iUi  -Tr-*^  nar^ii  rriA*,  ■»  ir..\-iii7ci».  -rtr_  -»-anH»  .uEboi  feeding  groDiidi  | 
lior  vatu  ^itTRr^T*  '/  Rw.-->-i#     ~'M.Vi"Mn*r  »nCT:>»r»t\,  Bail  (Porzau 

We  I»T«  r»*TT»*.'  rryir*  jTi  'J^-jil  to  :itf  ^jraadoD  of  tbese  maishet 
raao  »e  «i»*r»i**  -w^i/l  h«*T**-  lif-^  ij-i>;  looclMr  aad  more  impor- 
ZMis  -r-nil******  than  li,-  rimitb'i>V>2>3l  oc«— oqp  which,  although  not 
wjib  rhu  imit'fWt  of  This  (wper.  stiO  is  of  nufficient 
l«V!rTt  a  y>a.<<nni;  D.vrw*.  Werefprto  the  increased 
riaJ  diMOMS)  io  ibe  adjacent  portKHi  of  Wsshingtoa 
tfaeae  nanhes.    Tbe  mbject  has  also  an  bulireet  in- 
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teiest  from  an  ornithological  point  of  view,  for  in  a  few  years,  perhaps 
at  the  time  this  sketch  is  being  read,  these  marshes  will  all  be  reclaimed 
and  their  present  loctts  occupied  by  a  beautiful  park  diversified  by  pict- 
uresque lakelet«,  bridges,  and  groves  of  ornamental  trees;  and  the 
places  which  now  a£ford  feeding  grounds  to  myriads  of  marsh  birds, 
already  mentioned,  will  know  them  no  more  forever. 

Ihe  first  steps  towards  reclaiming  the  ^^  Potomac  Flats''  have  already 
been  taken  in  Congress  (1882),  and  before  many  years  the  whole  area 
between  Easby's  wharf  and  Greenleafs  Point  and  the  present  north 
river  shore,  embracing  an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  will  have  been  added 
to  the  city  limits  of  Washington.    This  is  a  consummation  the  more 
deTodtly  to  be  wished  for,  for  another  reason  than  danger  from  '<  ma- 
laria,^ one  which  we  have  not  heretofore  seen  urged,  namely,  the  danger 
from  "yellow  fever."    The  yellow-fever  germ  is  not  indigenous  to  this 
locality,  but  that  we  are  not  exempt  from  the  liability  to  the  disease  in 
the  sammer  season  is  evidenced  by  the  ravages  which  it  has  occasioned 
in  past  years  in  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Tork.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  germ  of  contagion  of  this  dis- 
ease is  not  perfected  in  the  human  body,  but  requires  certain  conditions 
oatside  the  body  for  its  development  into  the  virulent  form  which  works 
such  deadly  consequences  to  the  human  race.    These  conditions  are 
found  best  fulfilled  in  maritime  i)orts  during  the  hot  season,  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  alternately  exposing  accumulated  sewer-filth  to  the 
rays  of  a  summer  sun,  and  again  flooding  it,  twice  each  twenty-four 
kours.   This  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  with  the  "Potomac  Flats." 
Sewer  deposits  are  caught  by  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  stirred  uj) 
constantly  by  the  tides,  and  for  a  portion  of  each  day  exposed  to  the 
•nn  and  air.    What  the  result  might  be  were  the  yellow-fever  germs 
<^Qce  to  get  a  fair  start  in  so  favorite  a  soil  is  terrible  to  contemplate. 
Coming  back  to  our  birds  from  this  di^^ession,  we  observe  that  this 
Portion  of  the  river,  lying  between  Analostan  Island  and  Greeuleafs 
"^^int  and  extending  southward  from  Greeulears  Point  towards  Alex- 
J^Aia,  famishes  feeding- waters  to  large  numbers  of  Ducks,  which  may 
P^  bond  especially  abundant  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
J'^^t  previous  to  their  spring  migration.    At  this  period  many  are  shot 
'^the  market  by  gunners,  and  sportsmen  can  have  fair  si)ort  on  occa- 
^Oisin  shooting  firom  floats  located  above  or  below  Long  Bridge. 

Roche's  Inlet  and  the  <' Four-Mile  Kun"  are  favorite  feeding-places, 
^fceie  a  judiciously  placed  "blind''  and  decoys  will  aftbrd  at  times  good 
•■tooting.  Four-Mile  Bun  is  situated  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
j!j>«it  half  way  between  Long  Bridge  and  Alexandria.  The  Alexandria 
^snal  crosses  it  at  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  river,  which  it 
7^  thioagh  two  culverts  under  the  canal,  through  which  the  tide  pours 
^^  a  strong  corxentdnring  its  ebb  and  flow.  Behind  the  canal  embank- 
'^^  the  run  expands  into  quite  a  large  marsh  of  reeds,  wild  rice,  and 
'"^•'A  grass,  which  gives  refuge  to  Summer  Duck,  Teal,  B.bA!L,  ^l^i.^^VVkfc 


"  Jacksun  City." 

Gravelly  Raa  receives  u.ii' 
entire  lengtii  coustitufc  a  ;  ■ 
trees.  It  is  a  tavoritu  rosor' 
Dock,  Green  Rerou,  WiIhou' 
marsli  birds,  Rail,  Reetl-biiit- 
also  nre  Ibuud  several  "Wu. 
to  sacli  as  enjoy  the  steam  Irn 
tbe  close  and  tangled 


a.    EABTEBS  BBANCn 

At  tlie  mouth  of  the  Eaatern 
Point,  on  which  the  United  Stii 
side  is  Giesboro;  the  distance  Ij^ 

From  the  mouth  to  the  Anac- 
a  half,  the  narrow  and  tortnotu 
bank,  passing  in  front  of  the  Wa- 
of  the  river  bed  consists  of  "  Hats ' 
sufficiently  shallow  to  give  1*001  1 
is  gradually  filling  up,  and  the  tli 
we  shall  have  an  extensive  tide-w*i 
Above  the  Anacostia  Bridge  to  thi 
toinac),  a  distance  of  tliree-fourth.s 
is  the  same.    This  portion  of  I  iit>  A 
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The  extent  of  these  ticle-wat^r  niaralies  has  very  greatly  iiicreiiseil 
during  the  past  twenty  years  (since  the  former  paper  was  piiblisliiMl), 
and  they  are  steadily  encroachinpf  npon  the  channel.  Fifty  years  a«ro 
there  was  sufHcieut  depth  of  water  in  the  Anacostia  liiver  to  lloat  <M'ean- 
goiug  vessels  up  to  Bladensbur^,  the  head  of  tide-water,  six  niiU»s  above 
rtA  confluence  with  the  Potonuu\  Sinc«  that  period  the  streiuii  has  Imhmi 
gradually  tilling]:  up,  until  now  it  is  navi(i:a1)le  only  to  sand  scows. 

The  marshes  have  an  average  width  of  one-third  of  a  niihs  and  are 
ftbout  thi'ee  miles  long.  15enninji:'s  Bridge  crosses  the  Anacostia  Kivcr 
dxMit  two  miles  above  the  Navy-Yard  JJridge  and  three  niikis  below  Bla- 
deuburg,  and  is  the  hea<lquarters  for  marsh  shooting.  Here  skill's  can 
always  be  hired,  and,  if  notice  be  given,  pushers  also  can  be  obtained. 

The  marshes  are  intersected  at  intervals  by  streams  called  by  the 
enfthonious  name  of  "  guts,''  which  are  from  3  to  0  feet  in  dei)th,  and 
lOto  20  feet  wide.  The  larger  of  these  nve  the  continuations  of  rivulets 
which  empty  into  the  river,  and  by  them  the  tide  overflows  and  ebbs 
from  the  marshes.  Along  the  edges  of  the  river  and  of  the  "  guts," 
never  entirely  uncovered  at  low  tide,  grow  the  lily-pa<ls  {NnplMv  advena) 
awl  wanquapins  {Ifelumbium  luteum)^  In  these  marshes  the  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren  {TelmatodytcM  palmtriii)  breeds  abundantly. 

Emptying  into  the  river  just  below  Benning's  Bridge,  on  the  west 
ttde,i8  a  large  branch  known  as  "Turtle  Gut."  It  is  the  outlet  of  a 
■mall  stream  coming  in  at  what  are  known  as  "  Mayhew's  Meadows,"  a 
gnus  marsh  on  the  w^est  side,  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge.  This 
ineadoir  is  a* well-known  feeding  ground  for  the  Jack  Snipe  (GaUinago 
'tthwii)  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  outlet  of  Turtle  Kun  expanded  into  a  broad, 
diallow  bay,  with  Mayhew's  Meadows  on  the  west  and  a  wild-rice  marsh 
oa  the  east.  In  this  bay  grew  patches  of  wild  rice,  wanquapins,  and 
%'Pad8,  and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  ducks.  At  this  date,  however 
(1882),  this  space  has  been  entirely  converted  into  a  wild-rice  marsh, 
ttd**  Turtle  Guf*  is  nearly  obliterated. 

Ahove  Benniug^s  Bridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  river  marsh 
widens  oat  into  a  bay  on  the  east  side.  EEere  we  find  .another  large 
Wi  known  as  SuccabePs  Gut,  also  a  favorite  resort  for  I>ucks.  On  the 
*we at  this  point  is  an  excellent "  Woodcock  brake."  On  the  west  side 
^'the river  the  marshes,  intersected  by  numerous  guts,  extend  unbroken 
for  one  and  a  half  miles  to  a  bold  hlaft)  which  reaches  down  to  the 
^M%  edge  at  a  point  near  the  Ileform  School. 

Opposite  this  bluff,  a  little  up  stream,  comes  in  Piney  liun,  quite  a 

'^  winding  gut;  and  half  a  mile  still  farther  up  the  Beaver  Dam 

^empties.    At  Beaver  Dam  is  situated  a  good  wild-rice  marsh,  known 

^XcCormick's  Marshy  while  between  this  and  IMney  Run  Gut  the  marsh 

'  "pwu  np  with  buttonwoods  and  alders,  making  good  cover  and  feed- 

'^  Rmand  for  Woodcock  and  King  Bail  {Rallun  elegans). 
Oftdioro,  along  the  edge  of  Beaver  Dam  Bun,  at  MeCotu\\^^^\^^ 
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widest  part,  above.  It  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  each  end  being  covered 
over  for  about  2  feet.  At  the  stem  this  affords  a  seat  to  the  paddler, 
while  at  the  bow  it  forms  a  locker  for  the  reception  of  the  game.  The 
one  seat  is  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  third  of  the 
length.  The  hull  is  constructed  of  three  planks,  one  for  the  bottom  and 
one  each  for  the  sides.  The  side  planks  are  cut  upon  a  pattern,  so  that 
when  put  together  the  bottom  curves  upwards  towards  each  end  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  ocean  fisherman's  dory.  The  advantage 
of  this  shape  becomes  immediately  apparent  when  uxK>n  the  marsh ;  the 
skiff  is  thus  enabled  to  ride  over  the  reeds  and  grass  instead  of  plung- 
ing into  the  tangled  masses. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  skiffs  have  been  introduced  made  of  galvanized 
iron  instead  of  wood.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  lighter,  and 
also  of  being  perfectly  smooth,  thereby  causing  less  friction  in  passing 
through  the  reeds.  The  metallic  skiff  is  alwa^'s  ready  to  be  pnt  into 
the  water,  being  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  whereas  a 
wooden  boat  that  has  been  out  of  the  water  for  several  days  will  always 
leak  when  first  used  subsequently.  Wooden  boats  get  water-logged 
and  become  heavier,  while  the  metal  ones  are  unchanged,  and  they  last 
a  long  time.  The  cost  of  such  a  galvanized  iron  skiff  as  is  here  described 
is  about  $25. 

We  give  a  drawing  of  one  belonging  to  William  Wagner,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  said  to  be  the  "best  skiff  on  the  marsh.'' 

It  is  of  galvanized  iron,  strengthened  by  iron  ribs  (knees),  with  a 
bead-like  flange  of  the  same  material  all  around  the  side  at  the  top.  It 
has  water-tight  compartments  at  both  ends,  which  would  float  it  in  case 
of  an  upset.  It  weighs  about  100  pounds  and  costs  about  $25.  The 
following  are  the  measurements: 

Feet.     Inche«. 

Length  over  all IG        0 

Width  over  all,  widest  part 3        0 

Width  on  bottom,  widest  \KiTt 2         1 

Depth  at  ends  ...   0  11*1 

Dei)th  at  middle 0  10^ 

From  how  to  seat 0        3 

Width  of  seat 1         0 

Air-tight  compartments  at  each  end  23  inches  long. 

These  skitts,  although  very  ''preijarious"  to  the  uninitiated,  are  quite 
seaworthy  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  boatman,  and  are  UvSed  also  on  the 
river  for  duck-shooting. 

In  getting  into  one  of  these  little  crafts  for  the  first  time  the  sensation 
is  one  of  insecurity,  and  the  feeling  is  well  expressed  by  the  phrase  in 
common  use,  that  "You  must  part  your  hair  in  the  middle"  to  avoid  an 
upset. 

The  sportsman  gets  in  first  and  Hits  upon  the  middle  seat,  with  bis 
s  and  ammunition  in  front  of  him.    He  should  have  two  guns  and 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Galvanized-iron  hunting  tJeifff  property  of  William  WaffntTf  WiuhingUm^  D.  C* 

No.  1. — Double  paddle. 

No.  2. — Single  paddle.  ^ 

No.  3. — ''Creeping"  paddle  for  use  entirely  under  water  in  creeping  on  ducks. 

No.  4. — ''Pushing  pole''  for  propelling  the  boat  over  the  marsh  in  rail  shooting. 

No.  5. — ^Profile  view  of  skiff,  showing  the  degree  of  "sheer"  at  each  end. 

No.  6. — Bird's-eye  view  of  skiff. 

For  further  particulars  see  page  20. 

*  The  ftnthoxs  are  indebted  to  If  r.  Geo.  H.  HiUer,  of  Waahfaigton,  D.  C,  for  the  dnwinga  of 
dimenaions  given  in  this  plate. 
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not  less  than  300  loaded  shells;  two  guns,  to  change  when  one  becomes 
too  hot  to  handle.  Shells  should  be  loaded  with  2  drachms  of  powder 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  No.  10  shot.  Some  use  2^  drachms 
of  powder  and  one  ounce  No.  10  shot. 

Having  taken  his  position,  the  pusher  shoves  off  and  paddles  over 
the  channel  to  the  marsh  opposite.  Entering  the  marsh  both  must 
stand,  the  sportsman  in  front,  his  left  foot  forward  and  right  foot  behind 
the  seat,  steadying  himself  as  best  he  can.  He  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  motion  of  the  boat,  which,  if  the  pusher  be  a  good  one,  is 
moderately  steady,  being  propelled  along  at  the  rate  of  about  2  miles 
an  hour.  If  propelled  too  slowly,  the  birds  will  run  out  of  the  way  with- 
out flushing,  and  if  too  fast,  they  will  dive  and  wait  for  the  boat  to  pass. 
The  pusher  propels  the  skiff  by  means  of  a  pole  IG  feet  in  length,  with 
a  crotch  at  the  distal  end  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  in  the  mud. 

By  skillful  use  the  boat  is  kept  moving  almost  at  a  uniform  rate^ 
except  where  very  thick  masses  of  tangled  reed  are  met,  when  all  the 
strength  and  skill  is  taxed  in  getting  through,  and  the  sportsman  must 
take  care  that  he  is  not  by  a  sudden  lurch  precipitated  overboard. 

On  the  marsh  the  little  craft  is  much  steadier  than  in  open  water, 
because  supported  by  the  undergrowth,  and  a  tumble  overboard  results 
only  in  a  disagreeable  wetting,  the  water  being  but  2  or  3  feet  deep. 

The  time  of  day  for  entering  the  marsh  varies  with  the  tide.  The  water 
\»  usually  deep  enough  one  hour  and  a  half  before  the  flood  tide,  and 
the  shooting  continues  one  and  a  half  hours  after,  making  about  three 
hourti'  shooting  for  an  average  tide.  The  highest  tides  occur  when  the 
wind  has  been  from  the  east  or  southeast  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

When  the  birds  have  not  been  much  disturbed  they  will  be  found 
feeding  all  over  the  marsh ;  and  as  the  centers  are  more  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  boat  these  are  first  gone  over,  and  as  many  birds  secured  as 
possible.  This  drives  them,  to  such  shelter  as  they  can  find  in  thick 
patches  of  tall  reeds  and  tangled  saw-grass  and  wanquapins  usually 
found  along  the  edges  of  the  river  and  of  the  guts.  These  covers  must 
then  be  beaten  as  the  tide  begins  to  fall.  The  boat  is  run  along  the 
edges  and  the  reeds  beaten  with  a  pole,  by  which  means  many  birds  are 
frightened  into  taking  flight  and  secured. 

So  they  go,  gliding  through  the  marsh,  and  the  birds  begin  to  rise. 
Now  both  the  pusher  and  shooter  have  all  they  can  attend  to.  Birds 
rise  In  front,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind ;  the  greenhorn  becomes 
excited,  confused;  doesn't  know  which  to  shoot  at;  fires  almost  at  ran- 
dom ;  misses  oftener  than  he  hits ;  swears  at  his  gun,  at  his  shells,  at  the 
unfortunate  pusher,  at  everything  but  himself,  who  alone  is  at  fault,  an<l 
not  oulikely  tumbles  overboard.  If  he  is  of  the  right  mettle,  however? 
he  soon  settles  down  to  work,  deliberately  picks  his  bird  each  time,  and 
then  there  is  but  little  more  missing. 

0opM(ime6  biirds  will  get  up  behind  him  and  out  of  the  range  of  his 
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I  i>iiie8  arc  foniul  tho  I'iue  Creeping  Warbler  (Dca- 

Eig'is  Bridge,  ou  the  oust  sUlu,  tlio  liillx  become  broken, 

toint  to  Bladen sburg  we  have  a  rolling,  varied  country, 

rVEtritty  of  ciiltivatod  dvUU,  wooded  hi)l-sid««,  iuterestiog 

U  HUiftll  tiitirxlies,  et'C. 
bam  Creek,  iilx>ut  tliroe-foiirtliK  of  a  utile  eant  of  MeUor- 
\  meadow — a  favorite  feediiig-groiind  of  Wilson's  SniiMi  in 
hOe  ailjacpnt  is  a  dcnnu  marsliy  thicket,  aS'ording  refuge 
bnny  Woodvo(;k. 

1  Creek  m  named  iVom  the  fact  that  a  be£,vcr  dam  for- 
1  alongits  conruc,  and  ib^  rcmainu  may  »till  bu  seen.  This 
D  of  interest  to  the  antbroiMiIogist  on  iiccoimt  of  tho  many 
B  aboriginal  tribes  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Brn  bank  of  the  Anacostia  Uivur  i»  of  less  interest  than  tho 
nni  itH  mouth  to  tho  District  aluishoiiHo,  a  distance  of  two 
t  witliin  the  city  limits,  and  more  or  less  thickly  built  up- 
<>'  utuishouso  is  iniiniHliately  on  the  bank  of  the  AnacoHtia  Uiver, 
ilie  beginning  of  the  /.iKania  marshes,  and  adjoining  it  on  the 
s  tlio  Congix^ssional  Cemetery.  Niu'th  of  the  almshouse  is  May- 
deadow,  already  lucutioued  an  a  favorite  feeding-ground  of  Wil- 
-iiilW.  From  this  point  to  the  District  liiut,  near  llladenslmrg,  the 
Lctur  of  the  country  is  vai-icd  between  hillside  and  meadow  and 
.  atod  fields,  iuid  presents  nothing  of  special  interest. 


a.  BOCK  CREEK  JCECIOX. 

"lie  Uuek  Cnsuk  region  embraces  the  valley  of  Bock  Creek  from  the 
'ntof  its  coudnenee  with  tho  i'otomac  Uiver  to  the  District  line,  a 
stance  of  five  miles.    Book  Creek  is  a  small  stri^aui  having  a  diroc- 
on  from  nortli  to  south.    It  lias  a  rapid  cnirent,  and  contains  siilli- 
't!nt  water  to  famish  good  watcr-iMiwcr  to  mills  even  at  the  drictit 
(>lt80u;  while  it  is  subject  to  sudden  rises  during  titorms,  when  it  l>c- 
i-omus  a  turbulent  torrent.    The  stream  has  cut  its  way  Ihrougii  the  roeky 
IiillB  which  surround  Wasliington  on  the  north,  pn>ducing  many  locali- 
ties of  picturosiiue  scenery.    In  fact,  the  natund  beauty  of  the  scenery 
ito  the  entire  length  of  the  crc«k,  from  tho  city  limit  to  the  District  line, 
to  seldom  surpassed,  and  tlie  selection  of  this  n'gion  for  a  public  jiark 
vonld  1>o  a  most  apiiropriato  one,  and  wo  heartily  j^oin  in  tlie  revoni- 
mendation  of  Professor  Ward  to  that  end.* 

■In  the  Guide  to  tbe  Florit  of  WnHhingtnn  anil  ilH  Viciuity,  lliillptin  No.  '2S,  Ihtfl, 
U.  B.  National  Mnaeum,  Pnifivwor  Ward  myH:  "Tlie  clinructcr  of  tlio  Hiirfocn  aInuK 
Boek  Creek  la  mont  beuuCifiil  Aod  picl>nn>MiiiG,  nftrii  ronky  itnil  hilly,  with  frn(ii«iit 
deep  iBTlnen  coming  down  into  tliu  iiHii:i)ly  narrow  hottoni  thmii;;Ii  vhii'h  it  tlowa. 
Tlio  fftMB  tt«ol(  tB  full  uf  maet  eliurmii^  curroH,  aud  tbfi  wltolo  rcfjiou  ii>  oii 
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For  the  entire  distance  the  stream  is  bordered  by  high  hi 
times  so  precipitous  as  to  afford  precarious  footing,  sometime 
back  gently,  almost  always  well  wooded,  and  in  many  places 
a  tangled  undergrowth  of  laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia\  which  p 
beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower  in  the  spring-time. 

The  sides  of  the  valley  are  intersected  at  many  points  b 
produced  by  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the  creek  along  i 
These  ravines,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  beautifully  shad 
add  variety  to  the  scenery,  and  afford  favored  retreats  to  mai 
of  retiring  wood-birds.  In  several  places  are  stretches  of  1< 
found  between  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  the  wooded  hills 
stituting  fertile  meadows.  In  fact,  such  is  the  beauty  and  ^ 
the  scenery,  that  this  region  is  the  favorite  collecting  groun< 
ornithologist  for  all  species  of  birds  except  the  water-birds  « 
inhabiting  the  o\mi.  fields.  Upon  the  hill-tops  we  have  high  oim 
in  the  ravines,  cool  shaded  glens,  with  light  undergrowth ; 
also  dense  tangled  undergrowth  of  laurel,  and  in  other  localit 
swamps  and  brier  patches.  The  character  of  the  woods  al 
from  oak,  hickory,  maple,  etc.,  to  pine  groves  and  cedar  patcl 
ing  attractions  to  a  great  variety  of  birds. 

In  referring  more  in  detail  to  the  Eock  Creek  region,  we  fii 
repeating  much  of  the  excellent  description  given  by  Prof.  ] 
Ward  in  his  Flora  of  the  District  of  Columbit^ 

For  couveuiencc  of  description  he  divides  this  region  into  six 
wliitjli,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  wc  shall  follow. 

The  j)ortiou  of  the  creek  between  its  confluence  with  the 
and  the  city  boundary  line  on  the  north  is  not  included  in 
Ward's  description.  This  portion  was  the  dividing  line  bet 
corporations  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  before  they  wen 
into  one.  It  is  spanned  by  four  bridges — at  K  stret^t,  at  Teui 
avenue,  at  M  street,  and  at  P  street,  the  latter  being  at  the 
extremity  of  tlie  city  limits.  The  southern  portion  of  this  jk 
creek  is  deepened  by  a  dam  at  its  outlet  to  the  river,  whereby 
verted  into  a  canal  as  a  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ol 
wliich  empties  into  Rock  Creek  just  below  the  Peniisylvani 
bridge.  This  portion  of  the  creek  being  within  the  city  limits 
nothing  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  except  that  at  the  bene 
the  P  street  bridge  there  is  a  row  of  willow  trees  in  which  in  t 
may  usually  be  found  the  Black-capped  ^\yG'AXQ\\Qi{Myiodwctes 

park.  No  one  can  sec  it  without  thinking  how  admirably  it  is  adapted  for 
]>ark.  Such  a  park  might  bo  made  to  extend  from  Oak  Mill  Comotery  to  tl 
Road  opposite  Briglitwood,  having  a  width  of  a  milo  to  a  mile  and  a  half, 
every  botaniHt,  but  every  lover  of  art  and  nature  must  sigh  at  the  pro8i>€ 
distant,  of  beholding  this  region  devastated  by  the  ax  and  the  plow.  Tl 
of  Washington  should  speedly  unite  and  strenuously  urge  upon  Congress 
tance  of  oarl^  rescuing  this  r^ady-mado  national  park  from  such  an  u 

iato/' 
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kt  this  point  also  is  an  old-fashioDed  ''  rope-walk  "  where  as  boys, 
twenty  years  ago,  we  obtained  the  raw  flax  which  we  used  in  mounting 
specimens. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  section  of  Professor  Ward's  division  of  the 
Kock  Creek  region,  which  extends  from  the  P  street  bridge  to  Woodley 
Park. 

The  creek  here  makes  a  long  curve.  Following  the  stre{)«n  against  the 
durent,  we  first  go  almost  directly  west,  turning  at  the  dam  of  Lyon's 
Min  to  the  north  and  northeast.  On  the  north  bank,  just  above  the  P 
rtreet  bridge,  is  "  Kalorama,''  rendered  historical  in  past  years  as  the 
nsideDce  of  Commodore  Decatur,  and  used  during  the  War  of  the  Ee- 
bellion  as  the  "  Small  Pox  General  Hospital."  The  surrounding  hills 
we  wooded  with  old  forest  trees.  On  the  south  biink.  covering  a  steep, 
Nwky  ascent,  is  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  On 
:he  bank  of  the  cre^k  is  Lyon's  Mill,  a  short  distance  above  which  is  the 
huD.  The  woods  upon  both  sides  are  favorite  resorts  of  the  Wood 
BTarblers,  but  collecting  is  forbidden.  Along  the  shores  of  the  creek 
ire  iband  Sandpipers,  Marsh  Sparrows,  and  Maryland  Yellow  Throats, 
^hile  on  the  waters  of  the  dam  an  occasional  Duck  or  Dipper  may  be 
leeu  in  the  early  morning. 

Professor  Ward's  second  division,  the  Woodley  Park,  extends  from 
iboveLyon^s  mill-dam  to  "Adams'  Mill,"  now  used  as  a  tannery,  a  dis- 
ance  of  about  one  mile.  It  presents  extensive  woods  on  both  sides  of 
he  creek  which  are  excellent  collecting  grounds.  Upon  the  west  side 
wlow  the  Woodley  road  bridge  is  a  damp  ravine  in  which  one  or  two 
•Woodcock  may  usually  be  found  in  the  proper  season. 

Above  the  bridge,  upon  the  west  side,  is  perhaps  the  best  collecting 
ITonnd  during  the  early  spring  in  the  District  for  Yellow-breasted  Chatw, 
JMligo  Birds,  Thrushes,  Carolina  Wrens,  Worm-eating  Warblers,  and,  a 
ittle  later,  of  all  the  Wood  Warblers.  Here  were  t<iken  in  the  spring 
tf  188U  the  Golden-winged  Warbler  {Hclminthophila  chrysoptera)^  Blue- 
'inge*!  Yellow  Warbler  {ILinnnn),  and  the  Cape  May  Warbler  (Den- 
^^^iigr%na\.  The  scenery  varies  from  high,  open  woods  to  low  young 
^with  dense  undergrowth,  rocky  hillsides,  and  cool,  shaded  ravines. 

^e  third  section  extends  from  "Adams'  Mill"  to  the  confluence  of 
**Piney  Branch"  with  Bock  Creek,  again  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  fol- 
*^g  the  windings  of  the  stream. 

A  the  lower  portion  on  the  east  bank  is  a  stone  quarrj',  to  which  a 
"iM  leads  down  from  the  city.  Above  this  quarry  on  the  same  side, 
■DP  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  another  excellent  collecting  ground  for 
**«priDg  migration.  There  are  high,  open  woods,  swampy  hollows, 
^  deUs,  thickets,  and  brier  ])atches — <ill  that  make  life  attractive  to 
*«i>8tiiing  Wood  Warblers.  Here,  in  a  little  patch  of  pines,  in  May, 
1W|  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  we  collected  some  twenty 
■"^wraian  Warblers  (Dendrceca  blackburnce\  besides  scores  of  other 
nm  specimens. 
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Oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  the  laud  is  low  and  rolling,  giving 
a  scattered  ^owth  ot  small  pines,  and  cedars,  where  the  Prairie  Warb- 
ler (Dendrwca  discolor)  maj'  be  found  without  fail. 

"Piney  Branch"  comes  down  between  the  hills  from  the  nortlwasti 
and  is  wooded  clear  down  to  its  rocky  bed,  presenting  in  many  plam 
a  thick  undergrowth.    Along  its  course  the  collector  may  rely  in  the 
Ki)ring  upon  finding  both  species  of  Water  Thrush  (Large-billed,  Siwrm  .! 
motacillaj  and  Small-billed,  Siurwt  ncetrius). 

The  fourth  section  extends  from  Piney  Branch  to  the  month  of  Brad 
Branch,  a  little  over  one  mile. 

Although  this  portion  apparently  should  be  as  favorable  to  the  prei- 
en(*c  of  birds  as  some  others,  presenting  very  similar  surroundings,  our 
ex]>erience  has  been  discouraging;  but  few  birds  have  usually  been  ob- 
served. This  may,  however,  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  numerous  picnic  piirties. 

Following  the  road  up  "Broad  Branch" — which  joins  the  creek  half 
a  mile  above  Pierce's  Mill — we  find  some  of  the  most  iH'antiful  sceneiy 
in  the  limits  of  the  District.  The  stream  has  worn  for  itself  a  rocky  bed 
ulonji:  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  which  rise  to  a  height  of  20()  feet  above 
it  on  the  north,  while  upon  the  south  side  they  slope  back  more  gently. 
The  scenery  is  as  wild  as  though  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man',  with 
the  exception  of  the  road,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  one  is  within 
three  miles  of  a  city  of  180,000  inhabitants. 

J^rofessor  Ward's  fifth  section  is  from  the  J>road  Branch  to  the  Military 
Koad.  lie  says  it  is  ''i)erliaps  the  most  interesting  section  of  liiK-k 
Creek.  On  the  left  V)ank  lie  the  once  noted  Crystal  Springs,  an<l  though 
the  buildings  are  removed,  the  springs  remain  unehanged.  .  .  . 
On  the  right  bank  and  above  IMagdeu's  Mill  is  a  bold  blulV  in  ii  short 
bend  of  the  creek,  iorming  a  sort  of  promontory  uiM>n  which  there 
^rows  the  (iaultherUi  procKmbnis,  the  wintergieen  or  checkerlH^rry,  this 
being  it.s  only  known  locality  within  our  limits."* 

Tiie  sides  of  the  stream  are  very  rugged  in  i)laees,  with  brok<Mi  nn'ky 
walls, espeeially Just  oppositeBlagdeu'sMill,  where  is  the  **  Pulpit  Koekr 
;t  llat-topped  columnar  rock  which  stands  out  over  the  creek  at  a  height 
of  SO  or  100  feet. 

The  sixth  and  last  section,  extending  to  the  District  line,  i>resentiii 
nothing  of  sjjecial  interest  to  the  ornithologist. 

We  have  thus,  in  describing  in  detail  the  three  regions,  namely,  the 
Potomac  Piver,  the  Anacostia  Kiver,  and  the  Pock  Oi-eek,  considere<l 
the  portions  of  the  District  most  interesting  from  the  ornithologist's  jMiint 
of  view. 


*  We  would  stall*  that  forincrly  th«^  wiiitergrrrn  could  \u'  found  on  tbo  top  «»f  xhf 
hill  on  thr  east  8id*.»  ol'Kock  Crock  Just  bolow  the  stone  quarry  mentionetl  in  8]H*akiiig 
of  the  "second  s*Tt  ion."  It  fj;rew  under  the  laurel,  hut  as  we  havo  not  viKitc^l  tb«' 
Jocality  for  9evei:al  years  wo  cannot  say  if  it  is  stiU  to  be  foand  ther^. 
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lud  which  lies  between  these  portions  presents  the  usual  chara<:- 
of  a  farming  country.    The  land  is  rolling,  moderately  thickly 
and  offers  all  the  variety  of  cultivated  fields,  meadows,  forests, 
imps  which  one  would  expect  to  find. 

birds  may  be  found  that  are  not  usually  seen  in  the  three  sec- 
scribed,  such  as  the  Yellow- winged  Sparrow  (Coturniculus passe- 
I3ay-winged  Bunting  {Pooecetes  gramineus),  whicli  are  abundant 
altivated  grass-fields,  and  the  Black-bellied  Plover  {Squatarola 
i)j  found  in  upland  meadows  and  old  cow-pastures, 
of  the  localities  which  we  found  to  be  good  collecting  grounds 
years  ago  have  so  entirely  changed  their  character  that  but  few 
rdscan  be  seen  in  their  old  haunts.  Thus  "Hawes' Woods,'' 
cad  of  Ninth  street,  just  north  of  the  city,  was  a  favorite  resort 
e  Wood  Warblers.  These  woods  have  been  cut  down,  and  their 
now  occupied  by  scattering  houses.  The  old  "Park  Woods" 
$ts  on  the  level  north  of  the  city,  between  Fourth  and  Seventh 
but  a  ])ortion  of  it  is  occupied  as  a  beer  garden,  and  another 
gives  place  to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  while  all  around  are 
^-houses. 
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quite  a  number,  however,  which  are  extremely  rare,  and  b^-  no 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  inhabitants  of  the  District.    Such 
lie  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  those  which  visit  us  in  severe 
kters,  being  driven  beyond  their  usual  range  by  inclemency  of  the 
ler  or  scarcity  of  food;  such  irn  Nyctea  nivea^  AHtur  atricapUlm^ 
peregrimiSj  Lanius  borealiSj  Pinivola  emtckator^  Loria  amerlvana^ 
}teray  ^-Egioihus  Unarian,  PlevtrophancH  nivalis.    Se(;ond,  those 
visit  us  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  mostly  the  wandering  young 
ies  breeding  farther  south,  as  Kliynchops  nigra^  several  S])ecies  of 
Fcr,  and  probabl}'  (Jhamapelia  passerina.    In  the  third  and  more 
ive  class  are  to  be  ranged  the  stragglers  proi)er ;  species  observed 
*VS|She  most  part  but  once,  wliose  appearance  is  wholly  fortuitous, 
^^yiding  u|K)n  no  fixed  habit  of  the  bird.    Thus,  several  si)ecies  of  Sea- 
'^We8  [Fuligiilincr):  three  species  of  the  pelagic  family  ProcellariidiVj 
^^^tulwi  dilojihiutj  Tyrannv^  verticuUsj  MUnihis  forfientns  .*,  ChomJeitfcH 
itCM»,  the  European  Mareca  penelope^  have  all  been  obs(*rvod  in 
District  or  immediate  vicinitv.    Such  occurnmces  are  always  inter- 
^y  and  should  ] properly  be  enumerated  in  making  up  a  list;  but 
take  no  part  in  the  regular  order  of  things. 
«3nie  great  ma^  of  the.  birds  which  pa^s  through  the  District  in  their 
migrations  do  not  stop  to  breed  before  reaching,  at  least,  the 
(hanian  or  Canadian  fauna  in  regions  north  and  east  of  us,  in  the 
^^jHtade  'of  New  England  and  New  York,  or  the  same  fauna  farther 
ifh  at  higher  elevations  north  and  west  of  us  in  the  Appalachian  chain. 
^bably  the  majority  go  still  farther  north,  to  Labra<lor,  the  Iludson-s 
legions,  and  even  Arctic  America.    Our  regular  winter  visitants, 
well  as  those  which  straggle  at  tiuies  from  the  north,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.    Some,  however,  like  Dendrceva 
ti?a,  breed  anywhere,  apparently  independent  of  latitude.    Our  reg- 
fall  migrants  for  the  most  part  pass  on  through  the  United  States 
winter  in  the  West  In<lies  and  Central  or  even  South  America,  though 
le  linger  through  that  season  along  the  (rulf  coast.    The  manner  in 
rhieh  these  extensive  migrations  are  performed  varies,  doubtless,  in 
^ftlAnent  cases,  and  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  understand  how  some  of  the 
^^eak,  short-winged  birds  accomplish  such  immense  distances.    The 
^^nanner  is  almost  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  are  the  impelling,  control- 
^Mngj  and  guiding  causes,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  satisfactorily 
^Bxplained.    Some  birds  appear  to  perform  the  long  journey  by  contin- 
ually flying  ^m  forest  to  forest,  or  from  hedge  to  hedge;  but,  as  a  rule« 
1>iids  mount  directly  high  into  the  air,  and  continue  an  uninterrupted 
flight  nntil  hanger  or  weariness  compels  them  to  desist.    This  contin- 
QOiu  kind  of  migration  is  performed  by  some  species  at  night.    Some 
of  the  small  insectivorous  birds  h.ive  been  observed  just  at  daybreak 
to  descend  from  a  great  height,  and  after  remaining  motionless  for  a 
while,  as  if  to  recuperate  their  energies,  search  diligently  for  food,  and 
rBenme  their  flight  toward  evening.    Any  one  who  has  lived \Yit\i!^^QK^Ai& 
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during  the  migratory  season  must  have  repeatedly  he^rd  the  note 
passing  birds  high  overhead,  invisible  in  the  darkness.  The  distano 
which  notes  can  be  heard  under  these  circumstances  is  surprising, 
have  distinctly  heard  the  notes  of  the  Bobolink,  in  the  daytime,  w 
the  bird  itself  was  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  Tlie  loud  honkinj 
wild  geese  while  migrating  is  well  known. 

A  circumstance  which  has  great  influence  upon  the  appearand 
birds  in  the  District,  as  a  perturbating  element  in  conditions  othen 
natural,  is  the  presence  of  a  large  city.  The  resulting  roodiftcatioi 
the  number  of  species  and  of  individuals  and  in  their  habits  is  mi 
greater  than  formerly,  now  that  the  city  has  trebled  its  population  wit 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  suburban  residences  beyond  act 
municipal  limits  have  altered  the  face  of  the  country  very  materia 
The  general  result,  as  usual,  has  been  the  entire  extirpation  of  al 
species,  and  decided  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  many  others.  Thi 
strikingly  shown  in  the  cases  of  Ducks  and  other  water- fowl,  and  of  gs 
birds  generally.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  all  its  tributaries  are  specii 
adapted  to  the  winter  residence  of  water- fowl,  andstill  would  be  a  favo 
resort  did  not  the  incessant  persecution  to  which  these  birds  are  subjec 
force  them  to  seek  safer  quarters  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  more  soutli 
shores.  The  same  is  true  of  various  shy  and  solitary  birds  which  b 
gra<lually  retired,  wholly  or  in  greatest  part  with  the  clearing  up  of 
forests,  to  more  mountainous  or  other  secluded  and  less  accessible 
gions.  The  Wild  Turkey  has  been  practically  exterminated,  tho 
still  linfTcring  near  us;  and  so  has  doubtless  the  Sandhill  Crane. 
Pileated  Woodi)ecker  is  nearly  in  tho  same  predicament,  though  still  j; 
once  in  a  while.  The  modification  lias  no  doubt  been  greater  during 
])eriod  between  the  two  editions  of  our  List  than  in  all  time  previou 
and  wo  have  been  obliged  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind  in  remode 
our  notices  of  the  species.  Nevertheless,  the  pertinjicity  with  wl 
some  birds  hold  their  ground  is  surprising;  the  conunon  Partridge, 
example,  being  still  found  near  the  city,  though  so  incessantly  pe 
cuted.  A  few  birds  appear  to  increase  in  numbers  with  the  opening 
of  countiy,  their  insect  fare,  probably,  be  ng  improved,  and  some 
their  natural  enemies  being  restrained.  Examples  of  change  of  ha 
consecjuent  upon  the  settlement  of  the  country  are  afforded  by 
Swallows,  Swifts,  and  some  other  species.  The  Chimney  Swift  form< 
bred  in  hollow  trees,  but  now  finds  chimneys  entirely  eligible.  '. 
Barn  Swallow  now  breeds  entirely  on  the  rafters  and  beams  of  ( 
houses;  the  Purple  Martin  give^  preference  to  the  l)oxeii  now  eve 
where  placed  for  its  convenience*  the  Cliff  Swallow  has  abandone<l 
rocks  for  the  eaves  of  houses.  The  Bluebird,  House  Wren,  and  Pe 
Flycjitcher  are  almost  as  domestic ;  we  have  the  Chip-bird  in  the  trel 
and  even  the  Owl  in  the  belfry. 

A  very  disturbing  element  has  been  introduced  since  our  List  or 
nally appeared;  namely,  the  European  SpaiTOw.    Though  nearly  ev< 
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one— even  among  tboso  who  were  iimtrumentnl  in  importing  the  pest — 

admits  that  we  made  a  great  bhiuder,  all  are  slow  to  l>e  persuaded  of  the 

enormity  of  the  mischief  these  little  creatures  will  work  in  the  course  of 

time.    With  this,  however,  wo  have  here  nothing  to  do ;  we  only  bring 

npthesnbjectin  connection  with  the  decrease  in  the  numlu^r  and  variety 

of  oar  native  singing  birds  in  the  city  itself.    This  is  a  fact  whi(;h  i)r<»b- 

•bly  every  one  Invs  notice<l,  and  which  few  i)retend  to  d<?ny  any  longer. 

It  is  not  dne  to  the  building  u]>  of  the  city  and  the  increase  in  the  ])o]>- 

vbtion,  as  some  have  supposed.    The  city  is  parked  and  preserved 

mriy  throughout,  and  full  of  shiule  and  ornamental  trees.    The  actual 

nmbcr  of  trees  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was  in  the  cow-pasture  days  of 

the  ante  helium  epoch ;  and  there  is  no  reai^on  why  those  birds  which 

ordinarily  inhabit  cities  should  not  be  at  least  as  numerous  sis  ever,  or 

ndier  mon^  so,  were  they  not  driven  awaj-  by  the  Sparrows.    It  woidd 

perhaps  be  more  actairate  to  say,  were  they  not  crowded  and  elbowed 

out  of  the  wa3' ;  the  impress  made  by  the  sturdy  little  foreign  vulgarians 

npoii  the  native  ]>opulation  being  ellected  rather  by  tlieir  num)u*rs,  their 

penisteney,  turbulence,  and  noisiness,  than  by  their  ])ugnacity  or  ag- 

gressiveneHS ;  tliough  downright  acts  of  hostility  maybe  continually 

witnessed.    In  fine,  there  is  not  food  and  room  enough  ihr  many  other 

binls  where  Sparrows  are  numerous. 

We  should  not  close  this  slight  sketch  without  special  referencte  to 

the  phenomenal  season  of  18Si^,  in  which  the  ordinary  <*,ourse  of  migni- 

tory  events  was  interrupted  in  an  unprecedented  manner.     We  had,  in 

lact,  a '^  tidal  wave"  of  birds  during  the  second  aiid  third  weeks  in  >May. 

It  stormed  for  ten  days,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the,  month,  and  before 

the  cold  rain  ceased  there  was  such  a  gathering  of  birds  in  the  city  as 

had  never  been  witnessed  by  the  <^  oldest  inhabitant."    I^Lany  thousands 

of  birds  filled  the  streets  and  parks;  so  gre^t  was  the  number  and  so 

Mlllant  the  assemblage  that  the  newspapers  took  it  up  and  published 

their  notes  and  queries.    To  account  for  the  uuwontiHl  apparition,  some 

OMBtarted  the  story  that  a  vessel,  just  arrived  at  a  wharf  in  (rcorgetown 

bom  the  West  Indies,  had  brought  a  cargo  of  tro])iciil  birds  which  luul 

in  lome  manner  eseai)ed !    And  no  wonder,  when  the  city  wsis  swariu- 

Q{with  Scarlet  Tanagers,  Golden  Onoles,  Kose-breasted  (Irosbeaks, 

BedstartSy  Summer  and  other  Warblers,  all  as  strange  to  the  average 

Vvhingtonian  as  the  most  brilliant  exotic  birds  could  be.    Yet  these 

l^f  creatures  are  with  us  always  for  those  who  can  see  and  feel. 

bthe  back  yanl  of  a  private  residence — a  space  20  by  40  feet,  con- 
^iniog  one  i)each  tree  and  some  gnipe  vine— we  counted  six  speci(*s  at 
^'■n;  a  Baltimore  Oriole,  a  Canada  ¥lycat(*.her,  a  Kedstart,  a  Summer 
TeBow-bird,  a  Black-Throated  Blue  Warbler,  and  a  Chestnut-sided 
Wartder.  In  the  imrks  it  wiis  common  to  see  a  Hock  of  six  or  eight 
^^^ttlet  Tanagers  in  one  tree.  There  were  docks  of  Kose-bresistt'd  ( rros- 
'^•■kainthe  Smithsonian  Grounds;  these  birds  were  shot  by  b(»ys  near 
^  city,  one  little  fellow  killing  six.    The  most  rennirkable  sight  we 
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witnessed  ourselves  was  a  great  troop  of  a  hundred  or  more  Orchard 
Orioles  in  the  Smithsonian  Grounds,  rambling  with  a  few  Baltimores 
over  the  new-mown  grass  like  a  flock  of  Blackbirds,  while  at  the  same 
moment,  on  turning  the  head,  the  black,  white,  and  rose-oolor  of  fhe 
beautiful  Grosbeak  wiis  seen  contrasted  with  the  green  over  head; 
Summer  Warblers,  Black-and-j'ellow  Warblers,  and  Chestnut-sided 
Warblers  were  skipping  together  through  the  tender  foliage ;  Hermit 
Thrushes  were  hiding  in  the  evergreen  shrubbery,  and  tlie  ubiquitous 
Sparrows  were  chaffering  and  dickering  on  every  hand. 

The  rare  birds  were  in  due  proportion  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 
We  have  knowledge  of  nine  Cape  May  Warblers  taken  this  season. 
The  Golden- winged,  Blue-winged  Yellow,  and  Nashville  Warblers  were 
all  not  uncommon.  Several  specimens  of  the  Connecticut  Warbler, 
never  seen  here  before  in  the  spring,  and  the  rare  Mourning  Warbler, 
seldom  known  to  have  been  captured  in  the  District,  were  also  taken. 

The  weather  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  this  apparition.  Con- 
sidering the  country  at  large,  it  held  the  binls  back;  they  could  not 
make  their  usual  headway  against  so  protracted  a  storm;  and  e^en 
after  it  cea«ed  here,  there  was  a  cold  wave  north  of  us  which  retarded 
their  advance.  It  also  seemed  to  have  deflected  the  ordinary  line  of 
migration  from  the  highway  of  the  Appalachian  chain  to  the  lower-lying 
land  between  these  mountiiins  and  the  sea-coiist.  In  a  word,  a  broad 
stream  of  birds  flowing  northward  was  contracts  between  compara- 
tively nfirrow  banks  and  then  obstructed  in  it«  course,  the  District 
liiipi)eiiing  to  fall  just  in  the  main  channel.  This  seems  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  As  to  the  multitudes  of  birds  in  the  city 
itself — for  we  cannot  imagine  the  whole  country  round  about  to  have 
been  e(inally  overcharged — wo  nnist  suppose  them  to  have  been  driven 
in  by  cold  and  hunger.  They  acted  for  the  most  part  as  though  chilltHl 
and  starved,  showing  no  more  fear  of  man  than  the  Sparrows  them- 
selves, and  some  that  were  shot  being  found  greatly  emaciated. 

Evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  (;ase  will  be  found  bv 
consulting  the  weather  charts  for  the  period  in  mention.  Paragraphs 
in  relation  to  the  weather  as  aflecting  birds  ai)peared  in  various  nortli- 
ern  Journals,  though  nothing  like  the  "tidal  wave''  we  witnessed  heiv. 
seems  to  have  been  elsewhere  noted. 

With  these  cursory  remarks  we  proceed  to  the  annotated  list  of  the 
s])e(nes  which  have  been  ascertained  to  o('cnr  in  the  District.  Our  obser- 
vations, from  which  this  i)ai)er  has  been  prei)ared,  extend  over  a  ]>erio4l 
of  about  twenty-live  years,  during  which  such  time  as  could  properly  be 
si)arod  from  other  pursuits  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  birds.  Nu 
si)ecies  has  been  admitted  which  has  not  actually  been  taken  in  the  l)is 
trict  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  We  indicate  the  probable  occurrence  of 
a  few  more,  none  of  which,  however,  are  included  in  the  enumeration. 
The  dates  given  ibr  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  non-resideuts  are 
in  any  case  the  mean  of  those  recorded  during  successive  years,  since  they 
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viiry«oiii«wliat  lu^uunliit;;  to  tlio  sputsl.v  «n-  tiinly  itdvitiiuo  uf  tliu  Hi-asiiiis. 

Hey  raay  ii»t  in  every  iiiHtamtu  Ik;  quite  correct,  for  iiwt  to  tlinl  u  hini 

mat  boat  but  iiogiitivu  cvideiivo  uf  its  iibHuiic*!.     If,  tUeu,  vn>  H:iy,  i'oi- 

«iuiii|)lci,  "arrives  tlio  iiiiildlo  of  A|iril  mid  remains  until  ttiu  middle  of 

8ei»lcnibcr,"  wu  are  to  bo  iindertttoiA]  to  Htiito  ttiat  nciK)!**!!!);;  to  our 

observations  tlio  »i>ocu!h  in  question  i.s  not  onlinarily  to  bo  found  before 

Ibe  Unit  nor  aftnr  tlie  Iu.st  of  tlifso  dates.     It  is  ref;rett«;d  that  tlie  uc- 

ouuutsof  some  of  the  miter-binls,  notably  Mie  Aiialidw,  aro  Btill  inconi- 

plet43  with  reference  t^i  thu  time:^  of  arrival  iiiid  di'iiarturo;  but  it  is 

AoimmI  that  the  wry  full  ]iartieulars  t;ivvu  uf  must  of  the  laud  birds  will 

in  a  niciutiiru  condone  this  dufvct. 

lu  the  present  edition  tliu  species  ure  numbered  1  to  '24S  consecutively. 
With  this  iiumeriitlon  is  i-utiiinod  in  parenthesis  that  of  thu  old  List,  for 
fauility  of  cross- rctfunuieu.  Thu  arrangument  an<l  noniunelaturu  aru 
altvrcd  entirely,  bHu^  conformed  to  those  of  "thu  Cones  (Jlieuk  List  of 
Xortli  AmericiHi  Birds,"  etc.*  TInj  uuuiber  which  each  sjiccics  bears  in 
tliat  List  is  also  uiU-tcd  in  brackets. 


Oriler  PAHSEKES:   Paiisuriuc  BiriU. 

Subortler  OSCINES  :  Singiii;r  Birds. 

Family.  TUl{l>lJ>yE :  Thrushes. 

Sulifuiiiily  TlIUDINvE  :  Typkal  TbniiiUt.'ii. 

!•  (  H.)  TnidusmlKTRtoriuB /.iHN.    Kuiiin. 

A  iKTmuuciit  resident,  though  jirobably  not  n-pi-eseiitud  by  t)ie  same 
iiidiviilnulsall  tlio  year  round.  A  few  brccxl,  and  a  few  remain  during 
the  niiittrr;  but  the  greater  iiumlKT  pass  lhn>ugb  during  tiie  iiiigi-ii- 
tintiH,  x>rt>cceding  farther  north  for  the  snuimer,  and  fartlier  south  for 
the  wiutcr.    It  is  most  abundant  during  thu  mouths  of  March  and 


■TbeCmiMCfaeekLiHtnrNoTtliAmi^Tican  ItmlH.  Sunmil  Kititioii.  Itrvrxiil !»  Ii:i 
ml  cntiielj-  Bewritton,  nutlnr  Dirrufion  of  thu  Aiitlmr.  willi  :i  l))('tii>ii:irv  of  I 
Etymology,  Orthoxraphy,  tuid  Oriliw-py  of  tlii<  »i;ii>iitilli^  NniiiKi,  tho  C»iii:cinlaiii.-i- 
~  '  ta,  will  a  Cutaliifjun  <>f  liin  OrnEtliDluKiiul  I'libllcatiiiiiH.     UiMtuii.     Es 

leas.  1  vol.,  iiup.  8vii,  pp.icri. 
BnU.  Xat  Man.  No. : 
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NoTeoiber,  and  fonnd  in  all  localitiea.  Many  iDdivjdoala  neat  in  the 
parks  in  ttie  city,  as  those  about  tho  White  Honse  and  the  Smithson- 
ian iDstitntion.  In  the  Itill,  the  berries  of  the  sour  ^m  (A'jrsM  mmUi- 
flora)  and  i>oke  (Phytolaeca  decandra)  are  their  favorite  food.  Two  or 
three  broods  are  reared  each  season.  The  nest,  cosBtmcted  largel>'  ot 
mud,  is  placed  nsually  nt)on  the  boogh  of  a  tree;  the  eggs  are  4-4  in 
iinmber,  uniform  greenish-blue.  [1] 

a.  (J;i.>   Turdas  muBteUniu  Cm.    Wood  Tit  hush  ;  "  WoodRobik." 

A  summer  resident.    Many  breed  here,  bat  the  greater  numbergo 
farther  north.    Arrives  last  week  iu  April ;  leaves  last  week  in  Octo- 


.—Uuid  of  Wood  Tlinuh.  D*l.  alie. 


ber.     It  is  a  shy  and  retiring  species,  frequenting  thick   woods  and   i 
tangled  undergrowth,  such  as  the  lanrel  brakes  along  Bock  Creek  and 
elsewhere.    The  nest,  placed  iu  a  bnsh  or  sapling,  differs  from  that  of 
the  Robiu  iu  having  no  mud  iu  its  composition  ;  the  eggs  arc  similar, 
but  smaller.  [<;] 

3.  (45.)  Tardus  fUscesceas^rFjjA.  Tawny  Tiiitisii;  Wilson's  Tiihirh. 

A  spring  and  autumn  visitant ;  rather  uncommon,  being  the  ruH>.st  ol 
the  Thrushes.  It  does  not  ordinarily  arrive  until  the  tlrst  week  iu  Mny: 
it  remaiuH  but  ashorttinic,  and  retiu  lis  early  iuthefall.  While  with  us  it  i.s 
a  shy  and  solitary  species,  frequeutiug  high  open  woods,  but  keeping 
Hear  the  ground.  [7J 

4.  (41.)  Turdusunalascce nanus  ul"d-)  Couer.  {'i.  jiallaai  of  tlio  origiual  fdiii-n.) 

Eastkiin  Hkkmit  Thrisii. 
A  spring  and  uutuaiii  visitant ;  doesnot  breed  here.  It  arrives  mucli 
the  parlieetof  all  tlie  Trusbes,  usually  the  third  week  iu  March ;  imme- 
diately becomes  abuudaut,  and  is  found  until  May.  In  the  fall  it  re- 
turns the  first  week  in  October,  and  remains  until  the  thin!  or  fonrlli 
week  of  that  month — sometimes  into  November.  Frequents  cliiefly 
open  wo<tds.  [IU] 

5.  (47.)  TurduB  uatttlatUB  allciie  {/id.)  foHc».     (T.  ciHciib  of  thoori(;iiialdliIi"N.' 
A  spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  doesnot  breed  here.     It  is  appan'iitly 

as  abundant  as  tlie  Olive-back,  more  so  than  the  Tawny ;  it  is  found  in 
the  same  localities  that  the  Olive-l):u;k  fretjuentsj  and  its  times  «f  ar- 
rival and  departure  are  about  the  same.    It  is  iHThai>sfonderof  awwupj' 
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places.  This  ititerosting  sixivies  was  first  sbown  to  boloug  to  the  east- 
ern Avifauna  by  oiirwlves (bvo  I'r.Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sui.,  Aug.,  18fil,p. 
217).  [121 

••  (46.)  TordnaaatnlatuB  sivalnaonl  (Cub.)  Cuurf.  (T,  swainiionj  of  the  original 
odition, )  Eaotekn  Olivk-dackku  TitRueii. 
A  spring  flud  autumn  niignvut;  does  not  breeil  liere.  The  most 
abundant  of  the  Thrushca,  excepting  pcrhapK  the  Hemiit;  wo  liavoHeen 
them  in  cousiderablu  tlockti  in  tlie  fall.  Arrives  tlie  tsecond  week  in 
April,  remains  bnt  n  sliurt  time-,  and  returns  in  the  fall  the  second  week 
is  September,  finally  dupartiug  the  second  week  of  the  following 
month.  [13] 

gnbfsiiiily  MIMING :  Mucking  TbniDli(M. 
T*  (ton.)   iaimnapoljglotXaa(LiHH.)  Boie.     MocKlSu-unw. 

A  summer  resident ;  rare.  Anive«  April  2.j;  departs  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  This  may  be  considered  about  the  usual  northern 
limit  of  the  Mocking-bird,  though  it  baa  occaaioually  been  seen  in  New 


Flo.  3.— Mockbg'bird. 

Bngjaad,  and  in  the  West  up  to  42°.  It  breeds  abundantly  in  Southern 
Vufland,  some  60  or  8U  miles  below  Washington;  Nest  in  a  bush, 
^■Ikf,  of  sticks,  &c.;  eggs  si>eckle<l.  [15] 

l>{101.)  Mimtu oaiaUnenols  U-inn.)  Cray.     OAT-itiKi>. 

An  extremelj- abundant  sunimor  resident ;  arriving  the  thlnl  week 
,» April,  remaining  until  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  found  in 
™wti  md  abrabber}',  in  all  the  briar-iiatches,  along  fences  and  brnsb- 
"i^;  the  nest  is  built  in  bushes,  often  in  the  heart  of  a  smilax,  and 
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in  oiiu  uf  thotui  most  frciquently  foand,  as  tliu  birds  are  csareleaB  of  Ha 
vohvf^liiieiit,  liowevur  \igilaiit  and  solicitous  for  ita  iirotoctioD.  Hu 
eggM  am  gruciiisli-Mae,  without  markiiig»,  liku  tlioiM)  of  the  Bobia  bit 
smallor.  Soum  pnirs  always  uest  iu  sbrubbery  iu  the  parks  and  gs- 
dcuB  withiu  city  limits.  [1^  j 

0.  (iCi.)  Hacporliyiiobns  mfiis   (Linx.)    Cab.     BuowN   TiiRDSii;    TiiKAiian:  ' 

"TitKKCii  AIocKiNG-Biitt) ; "  "Sandy  HocKiNa-miu>."  ] 

Au  ubuudaut  suiniiicr  resident;  arrives  about  the  20th  of  Aimltrfr  ; 

maiuiug  uutil  etirly  ia  October.    It  froqoeuta  thickets,  brushwood,  ool 


— Ueait  of  Broini  Thnub, 


uiiilergmwtli  of  utliiT  kinds,  partieulnrly  :ilinig  liock  Creek.  The  nwl 
is  iiKiiall.v  placed  in  a  low  bush;  the  ogga  are  l-li  in  uutnber,  K|H-ckk-d. 
This  la  oiK>  of  our  Uiicst  sougstcrs,  haviuy  like  the  Cat-bird  cousidcniUe 
liowers  of  mimiciy  as  well  as  its  pvoper  soug.  [17] 

Siil.family  SAXICOLIN.E :   Uluo-biwls. 

10.  i-VX)  Sialia  iilaUs( f-'nn.)  Hahh-m.     }tLrK-iiiKi>. 

A  very  iibuiidant  and  ]>L'i'iuuiieut  ivsi'deiit.  It  disapiiears  in  sereit 
winter  weaflier,  but  is  found  on  warm  .sunny  tlays  during  that  Hcosoa 
and  becomes  exlri'mely  numerous  ut  the  first  bUisb  of  spring.  It  neaft 
plentifully  within  eily  limits  as  well  as  in  the  aun-oundiug  comitij. 
Iniildin;:  in  lioles  in  trees  and  fences  as  ivell  as  in  the  boxes  set  up  fif 
tls  accomnKHlation :  the  eg^s  ai-e  -l-G.  pale  bluish,  uumarkeil.  [2!\ 

tiubramily  KEGVLIS.E:  KiuRlelB. 

11.  i.'ii'.i  Regulua  calendala  i/..\  lAehi.    Kcnv-ciiuw SKi>  Kinulkt. 

A  very  alminiani  spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  docs  not  breed  heift 
and  has  never  Ih-cu  observed  iu  winter.  In  spring,  appears  ft-om  April 
1  to  Slay  111;  in  the  fall,  during  the  whole  mouth  of  October  and  flm 
few  tiays  in  >i'ov)'tubcr;  more  uumemas  at  this  season  than  during  the 
spring  migration.  It  is  generally  distributed  in  woodland,  bnt  is  Axuxl 
less  t1XHi»ently  iu  hit;h^  ojien  woods  than  iu  orchards,  thickets,  copaMi 
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cl  especially  ccclar  patclics.  It  conies  into  full  song  and  feather  before 
leaves  in  the  spring.  The  vernal  migration  always  includes  a  num- 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes  without  the  ruby  crown.  [.'53] 


iH^k  (51)  .RegnluB  satrapa  Licht    Oolden-crrstkd  Kixglkt. 

winter  resident,  abundant  from  October  1  to  the  latter  x)art  of 

;  does  not  breed  here.    It  is  a  familiar  and  heedless  little  bird, 

■rboee  general  habits  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ruby-crown. 

'fa  generally  distributed,  but  thick  pine  woods  are  a  favorite  i-e- 

[34] 
Subfamily  POLIOPTILINiE :  Gnfitcatcliers. 


(110.)  Polioptila  ccarulea  (TAnn.)  ScL    Bluk-gray  Gnatcatciikk. 

A  summer  resident;  still  common,  but  less  so  than  formerly.    We 

to  see  it  in  tall  trees  anywhere  .about  the  skirts  of  the  city,  but  it 

S^pears  to  have  retired  to  the  surrounding  woodland,  where  it  breeds 

metimes  at  great  heights.    It  is  an  early  arrival,  usually  by  the  first 

in  April,  before  the  trees  are  fairly  out,  and  remains  until  the  lat- 

Tpart  of  September.    It  is  one  of  the  most  restless  of  birds,  almost 

eessantly  in  motion,  and  in  spring  continually  uttering  its  thin,  shrill 

tes  as  it  darts  about  the  tree- tops.  [3G] 

Family  PAEIDiE :  Titmice. 

4*  (111.)  lK>phophaneB  bicolor  (Linn,)  lip.    Tufted  TiTMrft-SE. 

A  permanent  resident,  and  extremely  abnndjint,  especially  in  the  fall, 

^lien  individuals  which  have  bred  farther  north  are  here  for  the  winter 

passing  south.    In  this  and  many  other  crises  of  birds  wliicli  ap]>enr 

bo  sedentary,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  always  to  be  found,  it  is 

I  "^ot  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  represented  by  the  same  individuals 

r  '^l  the  year  ronnd.    Almost  all  birds  of  the  northern  liemisj)liere  mv 

^Hignitory,  and  therefore  only  "permanently  resident''  in  those  locali- 

;    VeB  which  are  within  the  limits  of  their  migration  both  ways.   The  Tuft  ed 

^tmonse  is  found  in  all  localities  in  the  District,  occiisionally  within 

dty  limits.    It  is  generally  seen  in  small  flocks  or  mixed  company,  and 

nests  in  holes  of  trees,  stumps,  and  fences,  laying  numerous  white 

fipeckled  eggs.    It  is  a  nois}',  i>etulent,  and  heedless  little  bird,  i>ossess- 

ing  also  mncli  courage  in  self-defense,  or  in  protecting  its  nest.         [lOJ 

15.  (112.)  Pams  atrioapUlus  Linn.    BLACK-CAPrED  Titmourk;  CoMMr>x  Chick- 
adee. 

In  the  original  edition,  we  gave  this  species  as  a  winter  resident,  and 
correctly  so,  though  the  name  has  recently  been  ex])unged  fn)m  the  list 
by  Mr.  Jony  (Cdt  B.  of  D.  C,  1877).  Mr.  R.  Ridgway  distinguishes  it 
speciflcally  from  P.  carolinen»i8j  and  he  informs  us,  as  we  presume  he  did 
Mr.  Jouy,  that  all  our  Tits  are  of  the  latter  species.  But,  aside  ^ 
any  qnestion  of  specific  distinction,  it  seems  that  Tits  from  Bait 
are  admitted  to  bo  P.  atricapillusy  and  it  is  unlikely  that  forty 
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dividex  tbe  two  species  in  sncli  complete  manner.  It  Heenis  that  aflier 
all  the  two  boys  may  have  been  right  in  stating,  as  they  did  witb  hesi- 
tation in  1SC2,  that  P.  earoHnensia  is  the  onlinary  summer  Tit ;  and  that 
specimens  indistingaishable  from  ordinary  atrUx^Una  occur  in  winter.  . 


\ 


Frn.  S.— Blook-cnppoil  TitmonM. 

Mr,  William  Palmer  coiisiderw  tlic  latter  to  !><•  rare,  liia  Ki>ecimciis  hav- 
ing all  been  taken  in  veiy  severe  winter  weather.  Ilis  first  specimen 
wasshot  atArliufiton,  Deepiiil)or  -SlIi,  t87S,antI  others  were  sectircd  by 
liim  at  Falls  tlLurcli,  January  M,  1S79.  Mr.  Doniy  Marshall  has  taken 
it  at  Laurel,  Md.  M4| 

Id.  (li:t.)  Parus  caroUnenfa. -Ih'7.    Cahouxa  Titmovkk. 

A  suiiinier  resident:  ;iluiiidant.  (See  remarks  nnder  preceding  si»e- 
eics,  ;  hvinjc  to  (he  close  resemblance  bet  wwn  these  two  sjieeies,  wi-have 
not  been  abh' to  ascertain  tlicir  times  ornniviil  sind  departure.)  j47] 

Family  SlTTm.T;:  Nuthatches. 
I».  (IIW.)  Sitta  carolinenBiB  dm.     Cakoi.ina  KixnATCii  ;  WniTK-nKU.iri.  Nrr- 


A  very  abundant  i)ermanent  resident;  esiiocially  numerous  in  (he 
fall.    Frequents  liigl]  open  woods;  nests  in  hole^.  [5i( 
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Is.  <109.)  Bttta  oaiud«nBlH  Linn.    CANAnANcTiiATOii;  Bkd-bklued  Ni;tiiatcii. 
A  winter  renideiit,  not  coinmoii.     Arrives  early  in  OuttibiT,  aiitl  re- 
mains until  May,  frequenting  liigli  open  woods,  especially  of  pine.     [  J!l] 
8~  puailUt  occurs  aa  far  north  as  the  Oreat  Dismal  Swnuip  iu  Virginia, 
bnt  has  never  been  seen  in  tlie  District. 

Family  CERTnim.E:  Creepers. 


,.  (C. 


of  tlifl  original  cdilion.)    tlKoW!4 


Resident,  abuD<l.int.  Found  chiefly  iu  higli  open  woo<ls,  occasionally 
OD  tbe  unmmental  trees  of  the  parks  of  the  city,  as  in  tlie  Smithsonian 
Groanda  and  el«ewliere.  It  is  certainly  migratory,  but  th«  remarks 
nuule  under  hea^l  of  Lophophanen  bicolor  apply  licre.  [G2J 

Family  TRCKILODYTID.E:  Wrens. 

•O.  (103.)  Thiyothoma  ludorlclanus  {Linn.)  Jtp.    Grf.at  Carolina  Wren. 

A  permanent  ix'sident;  not  abundant  at  any  scjison,  tmtmost  so  dur- 
ing tbe  summer.    It  breeds  in  thick  shrnbhory  of  ravines  and  hillsides, 


■onetimeB  In  gardens,  occasionally  in  the  city  itself.  One  year,  at  least, 
there  wbh  a  pair  in  Mr.  Gorcomn's  grounds  on  II  street,  near  Sixteenth. 
The  bird  is  ver^'  shy  and  retiring  iit  moot  seasons,  its  rich  rolling  notes 
being  heard  otteuer  than  the  performer  himself  is  seen.  [GH] 

M-  '— bl  TkiTDtbanui bttwlokl  (And.)  Up.    Rrwick's  Wkkn. 

toriginal  edition.    Very  rare,  perhapstonly  ciwmal.    Observed 
•Ux,  WiUiatn  Palmer,  at  Arlington,  Avuil  10.,  Wl&.   T\^.«, 
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specimen  is  now  in  the  United  States  National  Museam,  !N'o.  86218,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Bidgway  in  tlie  Bull.  NuttaU  Oniitb.  Club,  vii,  18S2,  p. 
25,').  171] 

99.  (105.)  Troglodytes  doUMsticaa  (Barir.)  Coua.  {T.  aMon  ot  th«  original  tidi- 
tioD.)  House  M'KRN. 
A  very  abundant  summer  reflident,  arriving  April  15,  leaving  Of;tober  ' 
20,  It  breeds  in  holes  anywhere  about  dwelling-bouses,  and  in  tbe 
heart  of  the  city  as  otten  as  elsewhere,  any  ganlen-patelt  or  bit  of  slinib- 
lie.ry  Kufficing  to  tempt  the  familiar  little  creature  to  a  sammer  resi- 
dence.   Formerly  very  commou  in  the  city.    Now  rarely  seen.  [74] 

93.  (lOa.)  AuoTthnra  troglodytes  MemallBCTrilf.)  Coua.    Winter  Wrkx. 

Winter  resident;  rather  uncommon.    Arrives  first  week  in  October, 
abont  the  time  the  Snow-birds  come,  or  a  few  days  earlier,  niul  remaiuR 


until  the  latter  part  of  April-  It  frequents  thick  briar  patches  in  dark 
wiiiMirt,  the  nx^kK  and  giillii'^  about  ravines,  and  along  the  liiiiiks  of 
cit'i'ks,  wlipi-e  it  threads  ils  way  like  a  mouse  and  is  not  easy  to  lind. 
Il  is  nniMiiniiiiiti  enough  to  be  Komethiiig  of  a  i)i'i/.<-  to  the  eollii-tor,  iiiid 
we  liivvf  never  heard  its  song,  a»  it  le.ives  l)efoio  the  sexual  iin])u]sr 
stimnlates  il  to  mn.sie.  [Tilj 

a  I.  (Ill  1.1  Telmatodytes  palustriB  {llarlr)  Cab.     Lnxn-nii  t.Ki>  Maierh  Wi:t:\. 

.^  suniiiier  n-sidcal.  .Vrrivcs  the  tliinl  wt-ek  in  Ajuil,  and  vcui:iin.« 
until  early  in  <>cliii>er.  This  Wi-cn  is  extremely  abniulant,  I>u1  only  in 
reilain  localities.  ehi<'lly  Ihe  marslns  bordering  the  rotomae  and  Ana- 
lostia,  where  the  stn'l<-lies  of  wild  oiits  (Zhiiuia  tiifuntirrt)  fnniii<h  ii  eon 
g.'nial  home.  Ilnndreds  of  ihe  huge  globular  msts,  atlixed  (o  llir 
swaying  iveds,  used  lo  he  timn<l  in  the  bit  of  uiarsh  bonlering  the  Ixh' 
eslale.  and  llienec  toward  tin-  Virginia  euil  of  I^>ug  llridge.  The  eggs 
are  n'in:irl,ahly  dark  roloiy.l.  being  so  heavily  marked  with  eIio<-<>Ia(e- 
hi-owii  us  to  be  alaiiisi  n»ifi>riiily  of  that  cooler.  [19] 

Tlie  Shori-hilied  Marsh  \Vien,  CM,>Hi<>rttn  sMMWs,  though  wo  have 
not  iK-en  able  to  deteel  it.  is  donbtlesx  to  he  found  sparingly  hei-e.  (lit' 
Uislriet  being  oniiivly  within  ils  onlinnry  knov.ii  range.  We  do  not 
know,  howt'ver.  tb«t  it  \\asevov  X^ww  auXwaW-s  \vi.fe.Qvi  or  seen  here. 
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Family  ALAITDII)^ :  Larks. 

%S.  (114.)  BremopUla  BlpestriB  ( /.INN.)  ^'oi'-  [E.  cornuta  of  the  onf^uni  eilitiun.) 
HuitKEU  Lark  ;  SiiiihrI.ahk. 
A.  winter  resident.  Arrives  November  1  aurt  i-emaitis  until  A]tril.  It 
cxelnsively  inlmbits  bare,  level  meadows  and  open  commons,  always  in 
flocks  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Before  the  city  extended  nortliward  to 
the  l>oHinlnry  line  (wlien  tliere  was  scarcely  a  liousc  north  of  N  street 
iu  tlio  vicinity  of  Foarteeutli)  we  used  to  find  the  Shore  Larks  plentifully 
on  the  conimons  we  crossed  in  goinp;  to  and  from  eollege.  [82] 

Family  MOTAClLLIDiE :  Wagtails. 
Snbfiiiiiily  AXTHIN^E :  TitlurkB. 
•A,  (.^>3.)  AnttmslndovlolaiiaH  (('«.)  IiVAr.    Titlark;  "Skyi^rk." 

jV  wintiT  resident;  abundant.  This  species  makes  its  appearanee 
towftrtlA  the  end  of  October,  and  remains  until  April,  being  always 
found  in  restless,  straggling  fiocks,  usuidly  of  considerable  extent,  roinn- 
ing  in  desultory  fashion-  over  the  open  commons,  bare  meadows,  and 
Iilon'Cfl  fiehlM,miich  snch  i>laces  tiia.t  the  JCremophila  freipients.  It  also 
linH  a  lialii:  of  .ilighting  on  (lie  roofs  of  sliods  and  houses.  We  have 
scKMi  it  cx|»o8ed  for  sale  iu  large  bunches  in  the  nmrkets.  fS!l| 

Family  SYLVICOUDJE :  Warblers. 
ST.  (-''•3.)  Mniotilta  Taria    (Unn.)  rieill.     HijicK.A.vr>  wniTit  Chreper:    "Rai'- 

HITKKn." 

A  very  common  summer  resident,  but  more  abundant  in  spring  and 
f;tll,  during  the  migrations,  as  the  greater  numlter  go  further  north  to 


1>reed.  It  arrives  the  first  week  in  April,  and  is  exti-einely  numeronn 
until  May.  It  is  generally  found  in  liigli  open  wooils,  scnimbling  nimbly 
ulMMit  the  trunks  nnd  Inrger  branches  of  the  trees. 

hi  the  original  edition  we  stated  that  the  siMH;ies  breeds  in  holes  in 
trees.     Tliis  is  a  mistake.    The  nest  is  built  on  or  near  the  ground.  f!H] 

M.  (ri4.)  PvnlB  americana  (Liau.)  Up.    IIutk  Vkm.ow-racxri)  AVAnin.Ki;. 

Tliis  exfinisite  little  bird  is  a  spring  and  antumn  migrant,  extremely 
nlmndnnt  from  A)»ril  tiii  nnt.iI  May  l.'i.  Perhaiw  a  few  breeil  with  n.s,aH 
wefaarofnund  tliem  (he  ilrst  week  in  August,  some  tinielH-fiuvtlw AV\«- 
liler  ndsratioo  aeta  iti.    In  the  autumn  the  YeUiw  Av.wVw  v\V\\\\^\v\\\  s,tv*s\. 
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August  25  to  tlie  second  ^cek  in  October.  At  any  aeasonit  inliaHtR 
tiigli  apeii  woodH,  and  is  usually  seen  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  or  at  the 
ends  of  tfae  branches,  scrambling,  skipping,  and  flutteriiig  witli  iuces- 
sniit  activity  on  the  tufts  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  One  whtcli  we  pro- 
cured  was  a  partial  albino,  Hingularly  variegated  with  pure  white  in 
pntclies  amidst  its  normal  markings.  [93] 

09.  l-iH.)  Protonotaila  cltr«a  (,Bodd.)  Bd.  ■  Protiionotarv  Wabbleb. 

Extremely  rare;  apparently  only  an  accidental  visitor.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  regularly  found  here,  even  if  rarely,  as  it  goes  north  to 
New  England.  We  have  not  learned  of  more  tllan  one  occurrence,  that 
of  an  indiviihial  seen  by  ourselves  in  a  swampy  briar  patch,  May  2, 
1801.  ■  (931 

30>  (GO.)  Helmintbenis  venoivorus  (Om.)  Bp.    Worm-katin'o  Wabbler. 

A  rather  uncommon  summer  resident,  breeding  sparingly.  We  used 
to  shoot  it  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  wooded 
ravines  along  Bock  Creek,  and  did  not  consider  it  rare,  thongli  we  «loubt- 
less  often  overlooked  it,  owing  to  its  close  general  resemblance  to  .^111- 
rus  auricapillus,  which  was  extremely  abuntlant  in  the  same  places.  It 
is  stow  and  sedate  in  its  movements,  an<l  is  often  seen  rambling  orer 


Fio.  lO—lIonil  ,<J  Wunn-PitlnE  W«rbkT.  nit.  »iie. 

the  ground,  whence,  wlieu  diHtni'l)ed,  it  dies  to  some  low  branch  of  a  tree, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  species  just  mimed.  Of  hite  years  sov- 
eral  nests  have  iH-en  tiiken,  one  that  we  know  of  by  Mr.  .louy,  siiul  an- 
other by  Mr.  I'ahiuT,  llic  taxi  derm  ist  of  the  iSmitiiKontan.  The  hinl 
jirrivps  the  first  week  iu  May,  and  remains  until  the  thin!  week  in  Sep- 
tember. [0)1 1 
31.  (liS.)  Helmlntbophila  pinua  (LIuh.)  M.     Di.ur-winokci  Yki.i.ow  WAUni.ER.  . 

Spring;  and  autumn  migrant ;  very  nii-e.  Kcunul  on  wooded  liillMides 
and  in  tangled  thickots.  pIS] 

3!t.  (lU.)  Helmintliopblla  chrysoptera  {Umi.)  M.     <itiiJ>R\--wiNiiM>  WAitiii.Kit. 

Spring  and  autumn  mi^rrant.  Found  in  the  tops  of  large  trees  in 
ojien  woods;  maybe  recognized  fi-om  its  habit  of  hanging  head  and 
back  downwaixl,  wlien  the  golden  wing-burs  lu'conic  pmniinenl.       |  liHiJ 

33.  (O.)  Helmlntbophila  ruficapilla  ( 'I*i7^. )  /.U     Nasiivii.i.k  Waimii.kr. 
Spring  and  nutunin  mitrraut ;  rare.     It  was,  however,  not  uncommon 

in  the  spring  of  1882.  |10tiJ 

34.  (04.)  Helmlnthopbila  peresilna  ( 'r'if«.)  0(6.    Tknnksskk  WAKBLKit. 
Spring  and  autumn  mignint ;  very  rare.     Mr.  William  Palmer  informs 

US  of  one  he  shot  at  Ariiiigtou,  ae\rt^™^'i:  -*^  ^***--  [**®J 
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Oar  observations  warmiit  tlio  bolief  that  the*  Ilehninthnphila'  iiro 
rare  birds  lien-.  Only  these  four  fipecwsbave  ever  been  foiiml,  and  tho 
data  with  reganl  to  tbeir  tiii>ca  of  ariival  and  (lepartiiro  rvni:iin  to  li<^ 
ascertained,  as  tbey  did  twenty  yearw  ago.  DoiibtU'Ks  all  funr  actu- 
ally oocur  each  Heaeon,  bat  tliey  arc  all  loi»il  prizcH,  not  to  ^M-.  had  ^'vi'iy 

3'ear.     Several  Bi>eciinona  oipiniis,  chrysoplera,  aud  rvJicapUla  were  taken 

iu  May  of  "the  great  '82." 

SS.  (7C.}  DoudrcBoa  teBtiva((;n).)  ^'^-    Suumrr  Warblrr;  Yrixow  Warrlrr. 

A  suuimer  resident;  very  abundant.  It  bree<lH  in  nundxTs  in  tho 
city,  placing  the  ucHt  in  tho  forks  of  twigs  iu  garden,  orc;hanl,  and  orna- 
mental  trees.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  foiUKl  in  bigh  opeu  woods  with  th<^ 
other  Dendraca;  being  almost  as  domestic  in  its  tast4^s  as  a  House  Wren. 
It  arriw^s  April  2^,  and  tho  city  is  soon  enlivened  with  its  blithe,  famil- 
iar notes,  reiterated  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  golden  little  botly  flut- 
ters tbrougb  the  opening  shade  trees  of  tho  stret^ts  and  .parks.  Tlie 
grreater  number  pass  on  in  May,  returning  in  Scptcud>er,  during  which 
month  all  leave  for  tho  south.  I-'^I 

SC  (n8.)I>«idrcBoa  vir«iia((;iH.)firI.    Black-tiiroatki>  Grrfn  W.uinLEit. 

Spring  and  autnnin  migrant;  docs  not  breed  here.  In  spring,  May 
1  to  20;  iu  fall,  Kitploniber  7  to  Octol>er  2.  Abundant  during  the.se 
pt>rio<lK  in  high  open  womls. 


no.  II.— lUsck-tlituati'il  GmcD  Wurblrr.  nar.  rise. 

TS>  (09.)  Dondrooa  ocemlMceDa  (Lin*.)  Bit.    liLACK-TiiHiuTED  TKi.vr.  Waieiilku, 

Spring  and  autmnn  migrant,  like  the  prectnling,  and  during  the  same 

Jieriods ;  rather  less  numerous, and  perhaps  oftener  seen  in  thiekets.|  1171 

1}.  cormZea,  the  Ootruloan  Warbler,  undoubtedly  (Kicurs,  and  will  he 
fiMud  iu  the  course  of  time;  but  wo  have  never  known  it  to  Ih^  s(H>n 
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3S«  (70.)  DendrcBca  ooronata  (Linn.)  Gray,    Yellow- rumped  Warbleb. 

A  tcinter  resident;  extremely  abundant,  especially  daring  the  spring 
migrations,  when  the  numbers  which  pass  the  winter  are  recruited  by 
arrivals  from  the  South,  before  all  go  off  together.  They  arrive  from  the 
North  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  and  do  not  disappear  until 
the  second  week  in  the  following  May.  They  are  songless  whilst  with 
us,  having  only  a  simple  chirping  note,  but  just  before  they  leave  they 


Fio.  12.— Head  of  Tellow-romped  Warbler,  nat.  sice. 

acquire  their  complete  wedding  dress,  having  moulted  in  April.  Tlie 
process  seems  to  be  protracted  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  when 
most  individuals  shot  ai*e  found  to  be  in  patchy  garb;  spick-span  speci- 
mens, however,  are  to  be  caught  early  in  May,  just  before  they  leave. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  April  and  October,  least  so  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  are  fondest  of  hedges, 
copses,  orchards,  and  cedar  thickets,  which  they  haunt  in  troops,  acexmi- 
paiiied  by  titmice  and  sparrows.  A  specimen  was  taken  in  spring  ol 
1882,  in  Avhieh  the  throat  patch  had  a  decided  yellow  tinge  to  the  new 
feathers,  looking  very  much  like  an  Audubon's  Warbler.  [H^l 

39.  (71.)  DendrcBca  blackburnae  (Gm.)  lid.     Blackburn's  Warbler. 

A  spring  and  autumn  migrant;  does  not  breed  here.  In  spring.  May 
1  tt>  the  20th;  in  fiill,  September  1  to  the  25th.  Common  in  high,  open 
woods , with  rirens,  carulesvcmj  striata,  and  others.  Very  lovelj*  spoeimons 
of  this  Pi-omethens  unbound  arc  to  bo  had  just  before  their  <lepartun»  in 
spring.  In  1882  they  entered  the  city  like  the  many  other  lK»autitul 
sylvan  ai)j)aritions  wliich  graced  that  memorable  season,  and  we  saw 
them  for  several  days  tlashing  through  the  streets  and  ])arks.  [121 1 

'to.  v*'»-^  DendroBca  striata  {Forst.)  Jid.     BLACK-roLL  Wauhlkk. 

An  abundant  spring  and  autumn  migrant;  none  breed  here.  In  spring. 


no.  M.-ll,\-ul  orRl^k|H>ll  Warblor.  nxt.  tdtc. 

May  7  to  June  1 :  in  falK  S«*ptemlH^r  1  to  stMHUid  wiH»k  in  October.    Tlins 
at  [N>(h  si';isons  thelU;\eV-\HA\v\tt\\^^\xi\^^\v\\v\%^5L'^«klou^^  of  all  the 
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Strictly  migratory  Warblers.  They  are  al«o  the  most  iiuiuerous  of  all, 
particularly  in  the  fall.  High,  open  woodland,  everywhere.  In  the 
spring  when  the  Black-i)oll8  appear  in  force  we  may  know  that  the  col- 
lecting season  for  Warblers  is  about  over.  [122] 

41«  (7:^)  DendrcDca  castanea  ( JVih,)  Bd,    Bay-ureastkd  Wabdler. 

Spring  and  autumn  migrant;  none  breed  here.  In  spring,  May  1  to 
150;  in  fall,  during  the  wliole  month  of  September,  and  more  numerous 
than  at  the  other  season,  for  in  spring  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  <le- 
peudcd  upon.  They  are  usually  to  be  found  in  high,  open  woodhuid, 
but  sometimes  in  mixed  young  timber,  laurel  brakes,  &c.  [^^'^J 

^9m  (74.)DendrG6capennsylvamca  {Linn.)  Jld.    (/hkstnut-sidkd  Wakblkr. 

An  abundant  spring  and  autumn  migrant;  does  not  breed  here.  In 
pring,  from  May  1  to  the  25th;  in  fall,  September  1  to  the  20th, 


Fig.  14. — Iload  of  Clic8tnut-Hi<li.>il  Warbler,  uat.  size. 

Found  in  high,  open  woods.      In  1882  the  little  creatuiH?s  showed  their 
HDOwy  bosoms  and  pretty  chestnut  lacings  on  the  streets.  [124 J 

4L3«  (77.)  DendrcBoa  maculosa  {Gm.)  Bd.     Black- ani>-ykllow  Wakislek;  Maii- 

NOLIA  Wakhlkk. 

An  abundant  spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  does  not  breed  hei-e.    Ar- 
rives first  week  in  May,  and  remains  through  the  third;  reappears  by  the 


Fig.  15.— Uead  of  Mui;noIia  Warbler,  nat.  size. 

first  of  September,  and  does  not  depart  till  the  second  week  in  Octo- 
ber. This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  birds  which  graced  the  fancy  ball 
ve  had  in  '82.  [125] 

44*  (78.)DeiidrGBoa  tigxina  {Gm.)  Bd.    Capk  May  Wakblkr. 

Extremely  rare;  a  migrant  onlj',  with  times  of  arrival  and  departure 
doubtless  not  peculiar.  We  obtiiined  a  single  S])ecimen  September  12, 
1859,  in  what  was  then  "  Hawes'  woods,''  now  opposite  the  Schiitzenfest 
Park  on  Seventh  street.  Tliis  remained  a  unique  occurrence  till  1882, 
wbea  Ot^e  May  came  to  Washington.    We  aa\<f  noii^  \)l^\xx.^^  \w  "^^^ 
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Of  the  species  of  Dendreeca  known  to  occur  in  North  America,  fotirtei'ii 
have  been  foand  in  the  District.  Tliero  haa  been  no  addition  to  the  list 
since  1862.  Not  one  of  the  fourteen  is  a  permaneut  resident.  Ouly 
three  breed  here  {asUva,  diteolor,  pinus);  only  one  is  found  in  winter 
(eonmato);  there  are  nineeiiringand  autnnininijin^uts,  of  which  seven 
(vtrau,  ceeruleaoetUf  blackburn<c,  caiitanea,penn8!/lvanica,  atriata,macutoiia) 
do  not  differ  materially  in  numbers,  habits,  resorts,  or  perioils  of  luigra • 
tioii.  One  {palmarnm)  differs  notably  in  these  imrticulars ;  one  {tigrhta) 
»  extremely  rare ;  one  [ilomiiiica)  is  merely  a  straggler.  There  is  at 
lost  one  more  to  come  into  the  list  {vicriitea). 
4t.  (fiR,)  SiuruBauricapmu»</.ifln.)S»'.  (iiiLUKN-CROwxKEi Thrush  ;  Ovbn-uiri>. 

An  extremely  ubuudant  summer  resident.  It  arrives  April  12,  and 
for  about  two  weeks  keeps  iwrfectly  silent,  biding  in  the  thickets  and 
Iiurel  brakes  {Kalmia  lati/olia),  until  the  spur  of  the  sexual  exaltation 
isfelt.  About  the  1st  of  May  its  loud,  harsh,  niotiotonous  notes  till 
the  vouds,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  collector  who  Kcarches  witli 
his  senses  all  on  the  alert  for  rarer  and  more  ivtiriiig  siteeies.  To  aloiio 
tar  this,  however,  a  little  later  still  in  tlio  season,  the  bird  breaks  forth 
in  a  song  of  extjuisite  i)atli03  and  extraordinary  jtower.     It  is  found  uny- 


FlO.  ifl.— n*«i  of  Guldcn-ciuwntil  Tlinub.  nKt.  sUe. 

*fa«re  iu  woodland,  but  particularly  where  high  timber  sliadows  thick 
™dergrowth.  The  ravines  and  hillsides  along  Kock  Creek,  where  the 
forests  tower  over  the  brakes,  fairly  resound  Avith  the  accelerated  chant 
of  the  Golden-crown  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  in  May. 
» is  not  at  all  aquatic,  but  is  fond  of  rambling  over  the  ground  and 
tMtling  among  the  fallen  leaves  for  insects.  ^Vhcn  disturbed,  it  takes 
*<hort  flight  to  the  nearest  couvenicat  bough,  where  it  sits  motiouless, 
*8tcluug  the  intruder.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  more  or  less 
■"ihed  over,  and  contains  white,  spotted  eggs.  [l;(,'5J 

'^  (66).  Blmnu  nsevtoB  liodd.  foutn.  (S.  nortboracamia  of  the  ori)(iual  eilitinn.) 
Watku  Waiitail;  Wmall-billed  Water  Tnursn. 
Quite  common  during  the  migrations.  It  also  ajtpcars  to  breed  here 
^•ringly,  as  we  have  found  it  in  July.  Arrives  in  spring,  according  lo 
"T  observations,  about  May  1,  but  so  secretive  and  retiring  a  species 
""•y  eauly  elude  observation,  and  we  should  not  be  surinised  to  know 
*"  it  oomes  along  much  earlier  than  wo  have  over  known  it  to  do. 
T^'ttilinwitly  aquatic;  swampytliickets,  marshes,  and  gloomy  wood.sin- 
i  with  puddles  aiu  favorite  resorts.  Wu  have  sometimes  found 
h  places  associated  with  liktjacopkilm  solitarius.  \\:^\ 


ftia 
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31.  (67.)  aintna  motacllla  (  Vieill.)  lip.  (5.  ludtmiciaiiiu  of  the  origuial 
*  Laror -BILLED  Watkk  TuRuau. 
This  birtl,  gBnerally  coasidered  bo  rare,  we  have  fotmd  to  b 
all  uncommon  at  certain  seasons  iu  particular  localities.  From  I 
of  April  to  tlio  lOtli  of  May  it  may  always  be  procured  by  a 
collector  in  tbo  (louse  laurel  brakes  whicli  border  the  banks  aw 
ravines  leading  iutollock  Creek  ami  Piuoy  Brancb.  We  have 
as  early  an  April  10,  and  wo  think  we  have  seen  it  in  Juno.  If 
tor  obscrA'fttiou  be  correct,  it  would  prove  it  to  breed  here,  as  u 
cdlyitdoetj.  We  have  not  detected  it  iu  the  fall.  It  is  uaua 
shy,  when  disturbed  darting  at  oncu  into  the  mout  iiuiicuetrable 
bnt  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  quite  the  rerer»e,  and  once  sho 
one  after  the  other,  as  tbcy  wit  in  ftill  view  before  ns,  uncont 
Wiiggiug  their  tails.  We  have  ueariy  always  found  it  iu  pairs, 
early  as  April  28.  Tbe  usual  note  is  a  sparrow-like  cbirp,  res- 
the  sound  made  when  two  pebbles  are  struck  together;  but 
also  a  loud  and  most  melodious  song,  the  beauty  of  which  first  0 
attention  to  this  attractive  bird. 


33.  (ST. )  Oporornls  agUls  ( ITiU. )  lid.    Co.nnkctici 

leather  uueonimuu  iu  the  full  during  the  month  of  Ovtobei 
estreniely  rare  in  the  s[)ring,  aiul  we  have  ourselves  never  s< 
that  season  excepting  in  1882,  when  several  s{>vcimeus  wen 
Mr,  K  W.  Nelsou  secured  one  in  the  District  that  j  ear  the 
Miiy.  In  May,  187!),  one  was  taken  at  Falls  Church  by  Mr.  L. 
niick,  SIS  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  fall  of  the  y 
comjiaratively  easy  t<»  obtain.  We  eannot  give  the  esiict  dalt 
arrival  and  departure.  It  freijuentH  low  thiukets  in  swampy  plii 
also  old  buckwheat  and  uurntields,  searching  for  food  among  tt 
dry  weeds  of  autumn,  not  unlike  the  Dendraca  palmar hm. 
33.  (r^-^OOporomlBfonnosa  <l(i7a.)  }td.    Kf.\tt:ckv  Waiiiu.ki!. 

Jiare  summer  resident,  a  few  brewling  with  ns;  but  its  timesul 
and  departure  we  have  not  u^ertaiued.     It  is  a  quiet  but  not  s 


found  chiefly  iu  low  woods  where  the  undergrowth  is  thickest, 
vines  leading  into  Itoek  Creek,  aiul  similar  sequestered  resort 
H.  W.  Hcnshaw  lias  found  it  nesting  on  Kock  Creek,  imd  Mr.  ^ 
Palmer  has  secured  three  spccimeus,  one  on  the  Virginia  side 
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river  abont  half  a  mile  above  Aqueduct  Bridge,  August  19, 1877,  and 
the  others  near  Spring  Vale,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  May  14  and  15, 
1878.  [140] 

M,  (56.)  GtoottilypiB  triohaa  {Linn.)  Cab,    Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

A  very  abundant  summer  resident,  breeding  plentifully  in  all  suitable 
localities.  It  arrives  April  25,  becoming  suddenly  very  numerous,  the 
males  in  full  song.    During  the  pairing  and  breeding  season  the  ener- 


Fio.  18.— Head  of  Maryland  Yenow-throat,  nat.  size. 

getic  whif'iteej  wMf-itee^  may  be  heard  from  almost.any  patch  of  briars 
or  reeds,  especially  in  swampy  localities.  The  bird  is  never  seen  in  high 
open  woods,  and  seldom  even  in  orchards  and  hedge-rows,  but  frequently 
in  the  tracts  of  Zizania  aquatica,  associated  with  the  Marsh  Wrens.  The 
nest  is  built  on  the  ground  and  artfully  concealed ;  the  eggs  are  white, 
•peckled.  The  bird  remains  until  October,  and  sometimes  during  a  part 
of  that  month.  [141] 

M.  (— .)  GeothlypLi  Philadelphia  ( WiU,)  Bd,    Mourning  Warbler. 

Kot  in  the  original  edition,  no  specimen  having  been  seen  up  to  that 
^te.  One  was  observed  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
<ionflnniiig  the  remark  we  had  made  that  the  si>ecies  was  ^^  undoubtedly 
*n  inhabitant  of  the  District.^  This  discovery  remained  in  our  MS. 
^til  published  by  Mr.  Jouy  in  1877.  Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the 
We  straggler  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  William  Palmer  saw  it  for 
^  first  time  in  May,  1877,  when  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  individual. 
He,  bowever,  shot  one  on  the  19th  of  August,  1877,. about  half  a  mile 
•bove  Aqueduct  Bridge.  He  observed  two,  one  of  which  was  shot  at 
^^^ael  in  May,  1878,  and  has  still  another  sbot  at  Falls  Church,  May  19, 
^d*  In  the  phenomenal  season  of  1882,  in  May,  one  was  shot  by 
®*"^ves  in  the  undergrowth  of  a  wooded  hillside  on  Bock  Creek,  and 
•'^^^ther  was  seen  in  the  same  place,  but  not  obtained,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw.  These  several  individuals  are  the  only  ones  we  have  heard 
^  in  the  District.  [142] 

*^  (60.)  loterla  vireiis  {Unn.)  Bd.    Yellow-brbasted  Chat. 

'^  singular  bird  abounds  in  brushwood  and  sbrubbery  during  the 
^'^^i^iQer-^more  precisely,  from  the  last  week  in  April  until  the  second 
^  Uurd  week  in  September.  The  thickest  and  most  obdurate  briar 
^^^^bei^  suit  it  best.  There,  effectually  screened  fh)m  observation^  it 
^^^ts  in  the  exercise  of  its  extraordinary  vocal  powers,  and  is  such 
^  ^ooompUsIied  ventriloquist  that  one  never  knows  where  the  bird 
BqIL  Nat  Has.  No.  26 i 
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making  tbe  strange  soauda  is  secreted.  It  is  also  vary  and  vigilaiit, 
sbiftiog  ita  poat  on  the  least  alarm,  and  adding  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
collector  who  vonld  possess  himself  of  the  brilliant  green  and  golden 
trophy,  !Not  less  peculiar  and  exaggerated  than  its  vocal  efForts  aie 
the  aerial  evolations  it  petforms  during  the  mating  season.    When  this 


Flo.  Ifl — Headof  Td1aw-breut«dCliat,  nat  iIh. 

is  over  its  extravagant  antics  cease,  and  the  Ghat  becomes  a  much  moie 
orderly  member  of  the  feathered  fraternity.  We  presome  he  wonld 
never  behave  as  he^does  if  the  females  had  do  hand  in  the  matter ;  they 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a  low  bush,  built  chiefly  of  twigs  and  graaaes;  the  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  white,  spotte^l,  and  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  At  the  height  of 
the  breeding  seaaon  the  chrome-yellow  of  the  throat  is  sometimes  in- 
tensified in  patches  of  red,  a  thing  which  also  happens  occasionally  to 
the  Prothonotary  Warbler.  [1**] 

9T.  (82.)  Mytodlootea  mitratna  (Gn.)  And.     Hooded  Fltcatchino  Warbler. 

A  rare  spring  and  autumn  migrant;  perhaps  also  a  sammer  visitant. 
It  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  straggler,  and  one  concerning  which 


Fid.  20.— Bead  of  Hooded  Flj-cattliiDg  Wirbler,  Ult.  Blie. 

we  have  scarcely  any  information  to  offer.    In  the  spring  of  1882  one 

was  seen  by  Prof.  Baird  in  tbe  yard  of  bis  residence.  [146] 

SB.  (83.)  Hylodloctea  puBlUos  (TTili.)  Bp.    Green  Black -capped  Flvcatchino 

Wabblkr. 

A  spring  and  autumn  migrant.    "A  few  may  breed"  was  said  in 


Fte.  91.— Eaid  «f  Orten  Black-opped  Ply«b-Uii|  'Wirblw.  Mt>  ilMa 

the  original  edition,  bnt  as  yet '«  «i^«.vci  ixq  conflxmataon  of  thia  probabX^y 
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erroneoos  surmise.  It  lias  been  found  chiefly  among  yonug  willows 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  as  Bock  Creek  and  its  tributai-ies.  [147] 
99*  (84.}Mylodloote*oaiutdmul>(Xiii<i.)^t(i).  Caxasa FLTCATCHtNO Warbleb. 
An  abundant  spring  and  aatomn  migrant,  freqaenting  high  open 
woods,  where  it  keeps  mostly  among  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees, 


> 


Fio.  32.  ~Head  of  CinodB  FljcatchlDi  Wubltr,  nat.  dM. 

ind.  also  the  more  open  ooilergrowth  of  marshy  places.  Arrives  the 
ast  week  in  April,  and  remains  about  two  weeks ;  returns  the  first 
reek  iu  September,  and  stays  until  the  fourth.  [149] 

»•■  (86.)  Setopbaga  mtloUla  (Linn.)  Sie.     Rbdstabt. 

This  fiery  little  fellow,  whose  flaming  colors  reflect  the  ardor  within, 
8  cbiefiy  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  but  very  few  individuals  re- 
naming during  the  summer  to  breed.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in 
:tae  spring,  from  April  25  to  May  20,  and  no  less  so  in  the  fall,  from 
September  1  to  the  20th  of  that  month,  in  all  woodland  and  wooded 
iwampy  places.  The  ordinary  note  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Summer 
Warbler,  but  the  actions  and  whole  appearance  are  unmistakable.  Its 
most  characteristic  actions  are  those  of  running  sideways  along  small 
twigs,  and  incessant  expanding  of  the  tail.  The  spring  migrations  em- 
brace males  in  a  garb  resembling  that  of  the  female ;  others  in  a  patchy 
transition  state  to  the  perfected  colors,  and  others,  again,  which  have 
completed  their  toilet.  [153] 

Family  TANAGKID^ :  Tanagers. 
<t.  (86.)  Pjrtans*  mbn  (Llnit.)  TMIl.    Scarlet  Tanaokb. 

This  brilliant  creature  is  chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  but  a 
bv  breed  here.  The  spring  passage  is  from  the  1st  to  the  last  week 
at  Hay ;  the  autumnal,  from  the  1st  to  the  3d  week  of  September.  It  is 
fnnd  in  high,  open  woodland,  and  is  quite  common  in  the  months 
HiMd.  In  1882  it  came  into  the  city  with  numberless  other  strange 
PiNts,  which  the  people  took  to  be  exotic  birds,  and  made  a  beautiful 
^>>play ;  for  example,  a  flock  of  Scarlet  Tanagers  was  seen  in  one  tree 
iO  the  Smithsonian  Grounds,  making  almost  a  tropical  scene,  with  hun- 
^tds  of  Orioles,  Bose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Bedstarts,  and  Warblers 
•ewwly  less  gay.  [154J 

*^  (ST.)  PynngaiMtlVB  (£iam.}  FIoUI.    SDjnas  Takaqzb;  Buvmib  Bkd-bikix 

^  midnt  dnzing  the  season  to  which  the  biid  i&  &eiaicfl.\«dL,'Wi.'Q.<^x, 
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abundant.  The  genus  and  fomily  are  essentially  tropical,  Pj/raiigt 
h^iag  the  only  North  American  form,  and  the  present  spedes  being 
more  restricted  in  its  range  than  P.  ridtra.  It  does  not  arrive  until 
May,  and  leaves  aboat  the  third  week  in  September.  Its  resorts  an 
high,  open  woods,  especially  those  containing  mach  undergnnrth.  The 
nest  is  a  shallow,  flat  strnctnro,  saddled  upon  a  horizontal  boogh ;  the 
eggs  are  spotted.  [155) 

Family  HIRtJNIUNID^ :  SwaUows. 

63.  (1^0  Hinindo  erytliroEaBtra  hoTreomni  (Bart.)  Cout».     BiBS  Sv&IXOW. 

An  abundant  summer  resident ;  rather  less  so  than  formerly,  there 
being  more  houses  and  t'ewer  barns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 


Fig.  23— Detail!  of  rorrd  of  Bam  Swallow. 

Arrives  March  25  (on  an  average)  and  remains  until  September  12,  or  a 
little  later,  varying  diftcreut  seasons  with  the  weather.  1159] 

64.  (00.)  Iridoprocne  blcolor  (VifiU.)  Coves.    White- bellied  Swallow, 

A  common  summer  resident,  but  less  abundant  than  the  Barn  Swal- 
low. Arrives  the  first  week  in  April  and  remains  until  September  12, 
or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  weather.  f^^j 

65.  (89-)  Petrochelidon  Innifrona  (Say.)  Cab.    Cliff  or  Eaves  Swallow. 

A  summer  resilient,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  the  Bam  Swallow, 
owing  to  lack  of  suitable  breeding  places.  Arrives  last  week  in  April 
and  remains  until  September  12,  or  thereabouts.  [162] 

66.  (01-)  Cotlle  ripaiia  (linn.)  Boui.     Bank  Swallow. 

A  summer  resident ;  very  abundant.  It  is  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Swallows,  particularly  in  the  fall,  just  before  its  departure,  when  flocks 
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of  thoDsandB  are  to  be  seen.  There  are  many  ezposnrea  aloDg  the  nrer 
and  elsewhere  which  afford  eligible  nesting  sites  to  colonies  of  Bank 
Swallowa.  It  osoally  arrives  late,  perhaps  not  till  the  second  week  ia 
U^,  and  departs  abont  the  middle  of  September.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
1850,  an  albino  was  shot  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Goues,  and  the  specimen  is  still 
preaerred  in  the  Smithsonian.  [IC3] 

tVt  (98.)  BUitH&optnryx  menip^ania  (Aud.)  Bd.     KouOR-wiNCiKD  Swaixow. 

A  snmmer  resident,  but  not  common.  Still  it  may  always  be  found 
along  the  Potomac  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Falls,  where  it  breeds 
on  the  cliffe.  Arrives  the  third  week  in  April  and  departs  about  the 
middle  of  September.  [im] 

«.)  Bd.    (P.  purpurea  of  the  original  edition.)    Purflb 

A  summer  resident ;  common.  Arrives  the  Ist  of  May  and  leaves 
earl}'  in  September.  Many  still  breed  in  the  city,  about  the  public 
buildings,  nesting  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  especially  of  the  Geo- 
eral  Post-Office.  But  they  have  had  a  hard  fight  for  it  with  the  English 
Sparrows,  and  though  able  to  hold  their  own  ^\  hen  once  engaged,  they 
are  bo  much  harried  and  worried  that  their  numbers  have  sensibly 
diminiBhed  since  the  introduction  of  the  jiesta.  [IGiJj 

Family  AMPELID^:  Chatterers. 

•».  (M.)  Amp^lB  oadroniin  (  Firilf. )  Bi.    Cedar-bird  j  Cedar  Waxwiso  ;  "Cs- 

DAR-LARK." 

Kesident  all  the  year  round,  and  abundant,  particularly  in  the  fall. 
These  birds  are  highly  gregarious,  being  almost  always  seen  in  com- 
pact flocks.    They  breed  the  latest  of  all  our  summer  residents,  being 


Flo.  21.— Held  of  CeiUr-blid,  ii«t.  liie. 


observed  to  flock  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June.  They  are  less  fre- 
quently observed  daring  the  breeding  than  at  other  seasons.  Tii  thii 
ftDf  when  they  grow  very  fat,  they  are  frequently  offered  for  sale  iti  the 
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Family  YIREONID^:  GreenletB. 
70*  (96.)  Vireo  olivaeeus  (Linn.)  Vieill.    Red-eybd  Greenlbt. 

A  summer  resident,  and  decidedly  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  wood- 
laud  birds  during  that  season.    It  is  found  in  every  piece  of  high,  open 
woods  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  September,  and  isouectf    ' 
the  most  industrious  and  persevering  of  songsters,  whose  voice  not   "j 
even  the  noon  of  the  dog-days  can  still.  [170] 

Vireo  philadelphicuSy  the  Brotherly-love  Greenlet,  is  undoubtedly  a 
rare  inhabitant  of  the  District,  liable  to  turn  up  any  spring  or  fall 

71.  (97.)  Vireo  gilvus  ( VieilL)  Bp,    Warbling  Greenlet. 

A  common  summer  resident,  arriving  April  20  and  remaining  ontil 
September  20.  It  frequents  orchards,  gardens,  and  parks,  sometimes 
swampy  copses,  but  was  specially  abundant  in  the  city,  breeding  iD  the 
tall  sycamores  and  po))lars,  before  the  irritating  English  Sparrows 
diminished  the  numbers  of  the  gentle,  silvery-tongued  creatures.    [174] 

"72.  (99.)  Vireo  flavifrons  VieilL    Yellow-throated  Greenlet. 

A  summer  resident,  abundant  in  high,  open  woods.  Arrives  April 
255  remains  until  September  25.  The  hanging  basket  in  which  tbe 
Greenlet  cradles  its  hopes  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pensile 
structures  which  birds  of  this  family  fabricate,  being  elegantly  stuccoed 
with  lichens,  like  a  Gnat-catcher's  or  Uumming-bird's.  [1761 

■ya.  (9^.)  Vireo  solitarius  VUiU.    Blue-h?:adki)  Greenlet. 

This  is  nmch  the  rarest  of  the  Greenlets ;  we  have  seldom  observe*! 
it,  and  on!}' during  the  migration;  but  some  individuals  doubtless  bree^l 
witli  us.  Arrives  in  tlie  spring,  April  U5,  and  is  sometimes  fouud  imt  il 
October  20.  It  is  a  woodhind  species,  like  the  lUMl-eyed  and  Ycllo^^'' 
throated.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  like  most  other  migrants,  it  was  moi^* 
numerous  than  usual.  [17*^] 

• 

74.  ( — .)  Vireo  noveboracensis  (Cm.)  Bp.    AViiite-eved  Greenlet. 

By  a  pure  oversight  this  species  was  omitted  from  flu*  original  edition  <^* 
this  catalogue,  for  we  were  i)erfectly  familiar  with  the  energetic,  obtm 2^* 
ive  little  inhabitant  of  the  shrubbery,  where  it  resides  in  large  nnnibei"^ 
during  the  summer.  It  arrives  late  in  April,  and  leaves  the  latter  pa  ^^ 
of  September.  It  has  had  hard  work  to  get  i)rox)erly  rei)resented ;  v*'^ 
remember  looking  for  it  when  the  i)roofs  of  Mr.  Jouy's  list  were  sul-"^' 
mitted  to  our  iusi^ection,  and  making  sure  that  it  went  in.  [It>^J 

Family  LAXIII) J^: :  Shrikes. 

75.  (i*.').)  Lanius  borealis  J'inll.    (Jreat  Xortiierx  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird. 
Xi'vy  rare,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  in  severe  winter  weath^^* 

We  liave  only  known  of  two  or  three  specimens  procured  in  the  M^' 
■^^'ct,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  southern  limit  of  the  species,    f l^^^J 
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76*  (— •)  Lanina  ludovicianus  Linn.  Loggerhead  Shrike. 

Xot  in  the  original  edition.  Earo  or  casual,  but  has  several  times 
been  observed,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  category  of  permanent  resi- 
dents. Mr.  William  Palmer  informs  us  that  ho  obtained  a  specimen 
about  the  6th  of  October,  1880,  and  that  the  Loggerhead  has  also  been 
procured  by  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  at  Laurel,  Md.     Mr.  Eidgway  has 

¥  lately  published  the  following  not<5  on  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in 
the  District:  t' Several  specimens  of  this  irregularly  distributed,  and 

I  everywhere  more  or  less  local,  species  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  are  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  National  Museum.  Most  if  not  all  of  them  were  taken  in  win- 
ter."   (Bull.  Nutt  Omith.  Club,  vii,  1882,  p.  255.)  [187] 

Family  FEINGlLLIDiB:  Finches,  &c. 

97.  (— .)  Passer  domeBticaB  (Linn.)  Koch.     Philip  Sparrow;  English  Spar- 
row; European  Sparrow;  Tramp;  Parasite;  Hoodlum. 

This  nuisance  was  introduced  some  years  after  our  list  appeared ;  and 
«o  far  from  there  being  any  prosiKjct  of  its  abatement  it  has  increased 
^ach  year.    There  is  saixl  to  be  a  remedy  for  every  ill  under  the  sun, 
'>ttt  none  has  been  found  as  yet  for  this  one,  notwithstanding  the  cease- 
Jess  complaints  and  protests  that  we  hear  from  all  sides.    The  rowdy 
^^e  gamins  squeak  and  fight  and. do  worse  all  through  the  city,  to  the 
'  annoyance  and  disgust  of  nearly  all  persons.     In  the  aggregate  the  suf- 
fering they  entail  upon  invalids  and  those  prostrated  by  sickness  is 
loizneasureable.    Washington  harbors  and  encourages  a  select  assort- 
^^Ht  of  noise-nuisances — the  black  new8pai)er  imps  who  screech  every 
one   deaf  on  Sunday  morning;  the  fresh-fish  fiends,  the  berry  brutes, 
the    soap-fat  scoundrels,  and  the  o'  do'  devils;  the  milk  mercenaries 
^'itli  their  detonating  gongs;  but  all  these  have  their  exits  as  well  as 
their  entrances  5  the  Sparrows  alone  are  tireless,  ubiquitous,  sempiternal. 
TU^y  begin  just  about  the  time  one  of  the  authors  of  this  treatise  gen- 
f'^lly  goes  to  bed  and  tries  to  go  to  sleep — towartls  daybreak — and  keep 
*'  "^xp  till  their  voices  swell  in  a  diapason  of  horror  with  those  of  the 
otlier  ansi)eakable  wretches  above  alluded  to.     They  breed  during  the 
8^^ater  part  of  the  year — breed  at  a  year  old — keep  breeding — breed 
'^^Uiberiessly.    In  place  of  many  sweet  songsters  which  used  to  grace 
*^cl  enliven  our  streets,  we  have  these  animated  manure  machines,  as 
*^*>i08t  every  house-ownei  in  the  city  knows  to  his  cost.    Whatever  may 
"^  «aid  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Sparrows,  besides  perse- 
^ting  the  human  species,  do  molest,  harass,  drive  off,  and  otherwise 
^^Itreat  and  forcibly  evict  and  attempt  to  destroy  various  kinds  of 
**^ti?e  birdSy  which  are  thereby  deprived  of  certain  inalienable  rights 
^  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  after  their  own  fashion.    To 
^^^  all  ihlB  what  have  we  T    Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  [192] 
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An  extremely  rare  and  probably  only  accidental  viaitor  in  seroe 
winters.  [IW] 


Fio.  £S.~-Flns  GrotbMk.    . 

T9.  (116.)  CaipodAoaBputptiTaaa  (Gm.)  Gray.    Pcrplb  Finch. 

A  winter  visitaiit,  ver;  abandaut  at  that  seasoo,  and  highly  gregari- 
ons.  It  arrives  from  the  Worth  early  iu  October,  and  remains  until 
May;  stragglers  may  indeed  bo  seen  during  most  of  that  montli,  but 
the  majority  of  the  birds  depart  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded 


and  the  buds  and  blossoms  upon  which  they  delight  to  feed  are  no  longer 
to  be  secured.  They  frequent  high,  open  woods,  the  shade  treea  along 
roadsides,  the  fruit  trees  of  orchards,  and  come  into  full  song  before 
their  departure.  1 194] 


SO.  ( — •)  Loxla  leuooptera  Gia. 


nCnnss-niLL;  ftnd 
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bi  t^)  ZiOxU  corrlnwtia  ameiloana  (.mu.)  Coats.      American  Red  Cross- 

We  eaid  of  these  species  in  the  original  edition  that  both  andonbt«(Ily 

metimes  make  their  appearance  in  severe  winters,  though  we  had  not 

3  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  certainty.    It  has  since  been  estab- 

I,  and  both  tlie  Gross-bills  have  been  introdnced  as  stragglers  in  Mr. 


^*8 catalogue.     Mr.  William  I'alaier  states  in  a  note  addressed  to  nS: 
kriy  in  December,  1874,  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  20  Rvd  Cfoss-bills  ia 
B  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  in  Alesandria  County,  Virginia,  and 
t  two  weeks  later  I  shot  one,  a  female,  out  of  a  flock  of  five.    I  have:  "^ 
myself  never  seen  the  \Vhitewinged  Cross-bill  here,  but  Mr.  Hem 


riri.  US.— ConiiDuD  Bod  pi 


Jfnrahatl  hax  iipecimcns  which  he  shot  at  Laurel,  Md.,  about  ei^ 
yettTB  ago,  yiroliably  1874,  since  which  time  he  has  seen  none."    [198, 199J 
Sa.   (lltf.)  JEelOtbna  Unatia  (Llan.)   Cah.     Cdmmos  HKn-i-oLI.. 

s  and  irregular,  perhnpBoalr  acohteataltTJattor  In  aeTerewin- 
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tors,  wlien  it  appears  in  restless,  roving  flocks  of  greater  or  less  ex> 
tent.  [207] 

S8.  (118.)  ChiTtomlttla  piniw  (,Bartr.)  Bp.    Akericak  Sisdh;  Pnnt  Liknet. 

A  nlDter  resident,  rather  uncommon.    It  is  alirays  in  flocks  iritb  na, 
and  freqaently  associated  with  Goldfinches.    Its  period  of  arriral  from 


FlQ  29  —Pine  Lloyt. 

the  North  is  nncertam,  depending  much  upon  the  weather ;  it  nsnally 
remains  autU  May.  [-12] 


84.  (IIT.)  AstragaUnuB  triatiB   (Linn. 


;  Thistle- 
A  permanent  resident,  formerly 
mon,  though  sensibly  diminished 
in  iiart  to  the  reclamation  of  large 


)   Cah.    Amrrican  Goldfinch  ;  Yellow- 


execedingly  abundant,  and  still  corn- 
in  numbers.  This  appears  to  be  owing 
tracts  formerly  waste  and  full  of  rank 


weeds,  partly  to  the  multi plication  of  the  English  Sparrows.    Gold- 


finches formerly  bred  all  through  the  city,  in  tUo  poplars  and  maples 
shading  the  streets,  where  none  are  seen  now.  They  are  gregarious 
out  of  the  breeding  season,  collecting  in  largo  flocks  aboat  tlie  25th  of 
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B^continuiiig  so  until  May ;  the  peiiod  of  flocking  oofncld- 
lag  very  nearly  witk  that  during  wliicli  birds  aro  iu  tlie  dull,  "flaxen" 
attire.  [213] 

(I'JO.)  PleotropbarieB  nivskUa  (Unn.)  Mej/Kr.  Sfnjw  Bumting;  Sxow  Flakk. 
A  rare  winter  visitant  in  tlie  deptli  of  winter,  wholly  irregular  and 
»rtain.  [21S 


Ij*.  lapponicus  ni:i;*  al.so  vj-:it  us  (.itLiva  ion  ally  under  the  same  oirotti 
uccs,  but,  if  so,  il»!  luct  remains  to  be  detcrmiued,  a^  it  did  in  181 

(131.)  FakaerculnB  aandirlceasla  BBVana  (  Di'a.)  Illdg.     Savanna  SfAJtRow. 

Chiefly  a  sprtn;;  nnd  autumn  migrant;  iioue  breed  here,  but  a  few 

doabtle»R  wintvr  io  secluded  situations.     It  is  very  numerous  on  low, 

moist  meadows  and  wntery  sn\amt»n  from  March  15  to  the  first  week  j 


in  May,  and  from  Oetober  10  to  NovcmbiT  10.    It  is  a  shy  an'd  retiriDri 
.,  keeping  on  the  ground  or  among  low,  thick  bushes,  in  compi 
B  MRUUtimi-H  of  eonsidernblo  size.     It  comes  into  l^UI  song  before  U 
B  io  tile  spring.    There  is  a  wiJe  nuigo  of  iudividoal  and  seasooi 
|^fl>  «iw  twti  color.  m 
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fiy  /i^)  p,.»^,^»g..-i— i;/:-)  M  GramFdcr:  Bat-wdbdBcxtiis. 
BemdcDtalltheyear;  vaynanieroos  in  spring  and  aiitiimB,diiriiie  the 
loigntions,  lessaoin  snmnieraDdwinter,  as  the  greater  nomberofindi- 
▼idnals  go  fortber  north  and  futher  aoath  at  the  ecaawia  ~*-f*  It  ii 
to  be  foand  in  high,  dry  fields;  aloog  roadndes  and  hedgennn,  BmaDy  in 
small  flocks,  readily  identified  by  the  white  feathers  whidi  diow  m  esd 


Flo.  Xi.~^ntt  Fincfa. 

side  of  the  tail  as  the  bird  fiies.  Besides  the  ordiosiy  chirping  note,  it 
has  a  sweet  and  tender  song  daring  the  breeding  season,  especially 
just  at  Bun-dowD ;  whence  the  poetical  name  of  "  Teaper-biid.'*  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  gronnd,  so  sunken  that  its  brim  is  fiosb  with  the 
surface;  tbo  eggs  are  heavily  spotted.  [232j 

88.  (123.)  Cotumicnlag  paBseiinug     (H"i(».)    Bp.     Yellow-wtsged    Spabkow; 
Graksiioitkr  Sparrow. 
A  sammer  reisident,  abundant  in  old  weedy  fields  and  seedy  meadows, 


Via.  34,— Telluw-wingca  Sparrow. 

where  it  keeps  closely  coucealcil  in  the  rank  herbage,  and  is,  therefore, 
Dot  esuiily  discovered.    lU  ordiuavy  aigbt  is  very  brief,  rapid,  and  des- 


nltory;  Its  song  a  singular  chiiriiping,  like  tlte  strklalation  ot  some  in- 
sect. Itarrivej*  Ai»ril  25,  ami  remains  nntU  tlie  25tli  of  October.  The 
UMt  is  sunken  iii  tlie  ground,  aud  contaias  four  or  five  pure  wLite  eggs 
Apeokled  witli  brownisb-red.  [234] 

.  <124,1  Coturnloulus  heaalowl  (Jiirf.)  Bp.    HexsloWs  Bunti*jo. 
[  AHiiinmer  rtisideiit,  mmmon  in  certain  localities,  but  apparently 
lernlly  distributed  through  the  District.     In  the  original  edition 
irked  this  siiocies  as  "exceedingly  rare,"  but  a  single  specimen  hav- 
[  np  to  that  time  been  known  to  us  to  have  been  procured.     Of  lat« 
I,  however,  it  has  been  frequently  found  by  Mr.  Jouy,  Mr.  Eidgway, 
acl  others,  both  in  fielilB  about  Old  Soldiers'  Home  and  Bock  Creek 
nrch.  and  across  the  river,  in  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Falls  Chorch. 
B  nost  and  eggs  have  been  found  by  Mv.  Jouy,  who  baa  published 
tice  of  them.     (Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  vi,  1881,  p.  57.)  [: 


JftV-  i 


L  ( — .)  Ammodramus  oaudaoutua  (fTiU.)  •Nv. 

Kot  in  the  original  edition ;  rare  and  casual.     Shortly  after  onr 
WBs  published,  Mr.  C.  Drexler  took  a  specimen  of  this  species,  which 
is  now  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  No.  25905,  September, 

G.     (SeeRidgway,  Hull.  Nntt.  Omith.  Club,  vii,  1882,  p.  253.)     [: 

.  (133.)  MelosplBspaliutiiBC^arfr'.)  lid. 

Chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  though  a  few  probably  winti 
vftb  the  Song  Sparrows  in  secluded  places ;  doubtless  none  breed  ^ 


eda  I 

rlist  I 
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servers.  We  have  BOtobserved  it  ia  spring  before  tbe  last  ireeb  in  April, 
Qor  in  tbe  fall  before  tbe  second  week  in  October;  bat  it  comes  and 
goes  80  slyly  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked.  It  appears  to  be 
more  nnmerons  in  tbe  fall  thun  at  tbe  opposite  season.  [243] 

Melospiza  lincolni,  in  all  probability,  is  an  inbabitant  of  the  District, 
though  we  had  never  fonnd  it  in  1862 }  nor  has  it  siaoe  been  seen  here  b; 
others  to  oar  knowledge. 


A  permanent  resident,  extremely  abandaat,  particalarly  in  winter,  at 
which  season  it  is  oar  commonest  sparrow.  Daring  the  inclement  sea- 
son it  gathers  in  companies  which  seclnde  themselves  in  the  shelter  of 
intricate  shrubbery,  particularly  in  marshes  and  along  the  banks  of  the 


Fio.  Sft— Song  Sparrow. 


river  and  lesser  streams.  An  occasional  stave  ia  beard  from  the  melo- 
dious creatures  even  under  these  circumstances;  and  with  the  earliest 
breatb  of  spring  the  ricb  and  tender  voices  are  beard  in  full  song. 
This  is  oue  of  the  birds  which  holds  its  own  best  against  tbe  foreign 
Sparrows.  It  still  breeds  in  numbers  in  tbe  parks  and  private  shrub- 
beries throughout  tbe  city — in  the  Sinitbsouiau  Grounds,  for  instance — 
where  a  Song  Sparrow  seldom  fails  to  salute  us  cheerily  as  we  pass  to 
and  from  our  daily  desk,  (244] 

98,  (127.)  Jtmco  taienutUa  (Cinn.)  Sel.    Snow-bird. 

A  winter  resident.  It  arrives  with  the  first  cold  snap,  generally  the 
loth  or  12tb  of  October ;  soon  becomes  very  numerous,  and  so  continues 
until  the  15th  of  April  following.  The  main  body  of  the  birds  thea 
*^eparta  for  the  2Torth  or  for  the  mountains  to  tbe  west  of  as.    It  goes  in 


flocks  all  the  while  it  is  with  as,  and  comes  into  full  Bong  JQBt  h 
leaves.  In  pleasant  weather  it  retires  to  the  woods,  and  keeps  c 
the  Blirubbery  of  thickets  and  ravines ;  but  snow-storms  send  il 
ing  to  oar  door-8t«pa,  even  in  the  honrt  of  tlie  city.    We  still  a 


tlie  hit*!  of  groond  about  our  K  and  X  street  houses,  in  the  honeysuckle'  - 
and  wistaria  vines,  the  climbing  rose-buiihes  over  the  hack  porch,  and 
the  Uihiscns  shrub, 

Mftny  who  suppose  the  Snow-bird  to  belong  to  the  high  north  are  sur- 
priiwd  at  the  snddenness  with  which  it  appears  and  disappears  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  wondering  how  it  can  accompUah  the  snpposed  long 
journey  so  qnickly,  Bnt  the  bird  breeds  anywhere  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "Cunadian  Faonal  Province,"  which,  only  coming  down  to  sea  level 
in  the  latitude  of  Middle  New  England,  stretches  south  along  the  Appa- 
lacliian  chains  to  the  Carolina}),  and  even  lleorgia.  We  have  ourselves 
1  the  nest  of  the  Snow  bird  sotdk  of  the  latitude  of  Washington, 
iDg  the  higher  monntatns  of  Virginia.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Eb,  of  course,  only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  for  the  birds  to  visit  us 
1  their  summer  homes,  and  to  retire  on  occasion  to  their  mountain 

1261J 

I,  (ta»)    8pl*eIIanjontfoola(Giit.)  Bit.     TKEB  SPARROW. 

With  the  exception  of  Melospiza  ftuciata,  this  is  our  most  abundant 

winter  Sparrow.    It  comes  late  from  the  North,  usually  not  till  the  1st  of 

[gvembcr,  and  is  off,  retnniiug  in  the  spring,  about  the  1st  of  April.     It 

k  Itardy,  cheery  little  bird,  enduriug  great  cold  witbont  inconvenience, 

l^gingita  merry  sta\~e  under  the  most  dreary  surroundings.     It  is 

t  always  seen  in  Socks  haunting  the  heart  of  the  briar-patches  and 

iriDOM  impenetrable  sli  rubbery.    I  n  former  years,  when  the  "  slasbef 
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were  in  existence  aa  a  large  marshy  tract,  north  of  17  8ta«et,  between 
Fourteentli  and  Twenty -first,  now  entirely  bailt  np,  the  birds  conld  always 
be  found  in  the  tliick  bushes,  between  the  dates  above  named.        [268] 

ft.1.  (139.)  aplzella  domesUca  (Bartr.)  Coun.     (S.  »t>eialii  of  tb«  oii^kl  edition.) 
CmPFi.s'Q  Spabrow;  Cuip-bird. 
A  summer  resident,  abundant,  and  half-domesticated,  like  the  Eoose 
Wren;  breeds  in  orchards,  gardens,  shrubbery,  and  vines  about  houses, 


FiQ.  S8,— Chipping  Sparrow. 

&c.;  but  a  favorite  site  for  the  pretty  hair-lined  nest  is  tiie  heart  of  a 
cedar-bush.  Chippy  cornea  betimes,  usually  the  second  week  in  March, 
and  remains  until  October  10,  when  the  Snow-birds  usually  make  their 
appearance.  [269] 

96.  (130.)  Bplzella  aerestls  {Bartr.)  Couet.     Field  Spakrow.    {S.  pumlla  of  the 

original  editi^.u,} 

KesUlent  all  the  year  round.  This  bumble  inhabitant  of  the  bramble 
and  briar  is  especially  abundant  in  the  spring  time,  less  so  in  summer 
and  autumn;  and  in  the  winter,  when  probably  most  individuals  move 
south,  is  only  found  occasioually  iu  secludetl  situations,  such  aa  shelter 
the  Song  Sparrows  and  the  Tree  Sparrows.  Its  sweet,  simple  sou^t  is 
occasionally  heard  in  the  fall,  and  very  frequently  during  the  spring 
months.  The  nest  is  placed  in  some  low,  isolated  bush,  briar,  or  weed- 
patch,  in  the  iiiild,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  One  indivdnal  which  wc 
])rocured  was  a  jtartial  albino,  patched  hero  and  there  with  pure  white 
in  the  midst  of  normal  coloration.  [^'^^ 

97,  (126.)  Zonotricbla  albicollia  {Om  )  Bp.    WniTE-THROATin>  Sparrow. 

This  large  and  handsome  s^tecies  is  chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  mi- 
grant, but  numbers  spend  the  winter  with  ns  in  sheltered  places.  It 
arrives  early  in  October,  and  is  extremely  abundant  daring  that  month; 
then,  after  the  wiuter  decrease,  it  becomes  very  numerous  again  the 
1st  of  April,  and  so  continues  until  May  12,  when  it  departs  for  its 
northern  summer  home.  It  is  mostly  gregarious  while  here,  ft^guent. 
ing  briar-patches,  shrubbery,  hedges,  road-sides,  and  the  like  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  but  as  spring  advances  it  is  often  seen  in  open  woods 


1  tlio  grounil.     ItH  ircll-kiiowii  linitml  soti^',  which  has  giveii  it  the 

D  of  thu  "Peivbody-Mixl"  in  somii  sections,  is  heard  both  in  spriiie 

I  fall,  but  especially  during  the  I'onuer  seiiaou.    The  White-throaty 


rici.  38— Wbite-ltruated  Spam 


etm  U>l)«seeu,ut]icriodaof  its  greatest  .ibuiulaiice,  in  tJie  shrubbery 
^Jbe  city,  i»articnlarly  in  the  Siiiithaoniaii  Gruuuds.  |37i 


(l:ir>.]  Zonottlctiia  lencophrjm  ( ^briC.  >  Sip.    Wumc-citowNRD  Bparruw. 
A  winter  resident,  usiiiilly  rare,  occasionally  quite  plentifid,  as, 
«xaiD|>Ie,  in  tbo  Kpring  of  1801,  when  wo  t*iok  many  s])ecimens  iu 
tiful  attire.    It  remains  until  tlie  wcond  wei'k  iu  ^lay,  when  itiuori 


beait*! 


affftt  thuHanie  time  that  the  White-thiuata  do.  The  time  of  arrivnl  in 
thv  full  wo  never  noted,  but  we  presume  it  to  bo  coiueideut  with  that  of 
the  NMiite-tbroats.    The  resorts  iind  habits  of  tbo  two  species  aru  mucli 

(STffl  " 
Bull.  >'ut.  Mtis.  >'o.  I'O 5 
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99.  (— .)  Cboadoatea  grammiciu  (.Saif)  Up.    Labk  Fincb. 

Not  in  the  original  udition;  a  straggler  from  the  West,  wholly  beyond 
its  nonnal  rauge.  An  individual  was  observed  in  the  Smitluoniaa 
Grounds  by  Nt.  B.  Itidgway,  iu  tlie  summer  of  1877,  and  the  same  or 
another  was  also  tieen  aboat  the  same  time.  Mr.  Roberts  shot  a  speuinteD 
CD  the  Virginia  side  of  Long  Bridge,  at  Fort  Banyon,  Angnst  25, 1S7T. 


Mr.  Boberb)  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Jouy  nt  thu  time,  and  this  is  the 
siieciuttiQ  upon  the  strength  of  which  the  sjtccies  was  cntereil  in  the 
Jouy  catalogue.  It  is  still  in  Mr.  llobertu'  jiossessiun.  There  :i|»|>eari{ 
to  have  been  an  eastward  irniption  of  Lark  Finches  that  year,  other  in- 
dividuals having  been  taken  elsewhere  iu  the  Atlantic  States.  [281] 
lOO.  (i:{3-)  PaaureUa  lUaca  (J/nr.)  Sir.     Fox  Sparrow. 

Chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migr:iut,  tliongli  somu  Ki>eud  tho  winter 
in  sheltered  loculitiei*;  none  breed  Iicre.  It  is  abundant  from  Sovt-m 
bcr  1  to  the  30tli,  and  from  March  1  to  tbe  31st,  but  may  be  seen  up  to 


the  middle  of  April.     It  is  eminently  gretiarious,  inhabiting  thickets  »n<l 
"le  densest  briar  patches  and  laurel  brakes.     Like  the  Towliee  Buntiug, 
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the  Fox  SpaiTow  Hpoixls  i:tii(ili  of  ils  tiiii»oii  tUu  ^ri-ouiuljHCi-ivtcliini^iuiil 
niHtliDg  uuioug  Hie  drj'  leiivea.  It  comes  into  lull  aoug  just  buloit;  it 
Icuvca,  but  at  otLer  tiiuo»  iiau  only  a  slight  chirp.  [liSL'] 

1«1.  (134.)  SplH  omBiicana  (Gm.)  It]).    Bi^CK-TiiitnATKii  BrNTi»u. 

A  Miimmer  resident.  This  bird  ut»cl  to  arrive  r(.^iilulj  about  the  lii'st 
of  May,  and  leave  towiml  tlit'cnd  ol  "atitt*  nilnr,  nicviiwhilc  beintr  vory 
abundant.  We vould ahvaj s  liud it, lor tAHUipIo, lU  the liclds,  oniiiirds, 
and  gmveyards  there  foitnulj  nuc  along  I  ouit*^nth  Htn-ct  between 
X  utrect  and  Uoundary.     Foi  st^  tr  il  scuaous  one  or  luorc  pairs  bred 


refnilAfly  in  the  gravcyanl  tlnit  occaiuul  the  sicondscjii  iro  south  of  the 
Boundary  on  the.  right  hand  going  north,  the  liujt  (hqi  thee  cIut  vlicv  of 
the  males  always  saluting  us  us  no  ])<i8He<l  to  ind  troiii  college.  Now, 
however,  the  bird  appeal's  to  lia%e  forsaken  ur  few  if  any  having  been 
heard  of  for  the  past  few  yearn  Wo  can  Itardt)  leconitt  for  tliis.  The 
Euglish  SjiarrowB  are  Beorcely  numerous  enough  iii  the  outskirts  to 
have  driven  the  Buntings  awa^ ,  nor  need  the  building  up  of  the  city 
have  eauaed  them  to  retii-e  from  the  w  hole  District,  as  they  appear  to 
have  done.  Whatever  llie  c  iiise,  it  is  one  of  the  most  notable  changes 
in  the  bird-faaw^  of  the  immedi  ite  \  icinit\  of  the  eit>  [-S7J 

IM.  (VJ^.)  Zunelodla  Indovlclana  (Linn.)  Coae^.    Ro»k-|)KKastri>  GKoHitKAK. 

A  rare  summer  visitant,  seen  at  irregular  intervals,  atid  not  lo  he 
isocured  every  season.  Its  jHiriods  of  appeivanett  and  disaiijieiiKince 
*e  never  noted.  It  doubtless  hree>«U  here,  :i»  we  have  known  it  to  Ik^ 
tttkcii  in  July.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  liigh  open  woods,  where  there  is 
QiDch  undergrowth.  During  the  caniiviU  of  1KS2  the  l£ose-hreasts  were 
conapkaoiuly  abundant,  and  many  entered  the  eity,  where  i>erhaps 
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none  had  ever  been  seen  before.    We  observed  Beyeral  in  the  Smith' 
aonian  GronndB  for  a  few  days,  with  the  Orioles  and  Taoagers.      [2S&] 


■Died  Gnu 

103>(136.)ChilrBcaoaenilea(£.i«ii.)  Sa.    Blue  Grosbeak. 

A  summer  resident,  rather  rare ;  arrives  first  week  in  May ;  departa 
aboat  the  middle  of  September.    There  nsed  to  be  a  bush  clump  on 


Fig.  45.— BlQoGroabosk. 


Boundary  street,  near  the  terminus  of  Twelfth,  wliere  a  pair  nest«.'(l  for 
several  sensons — we  think  likely  the  very  birds  thiit  Mr.  John  Bnr- 
rtmghti  Bpeaks  of  in  one  of  his  charming  books.  Again,  we  ns*n\  to  find 
it  breeding  in  one  of  the  fields  just  west  of  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home.  It 
nests  in  much  the  same  bush-clnmps  that  a  Ganlinal  might  select,  but 
at  other  times  is  fouii<l  in  moro  exposed  sitnations,  as  orchards,  open 
woods,  the  shade  of  roadsides,  &c.  [^1] 
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KA4.  (135.)  PaBMrina  cyanea  (Linn.)  Cray.     iNDino-BiRD. 

A  common  Bummer  residcut',  arriviiig  tlie  Ist  of  May  and  remaining 
antil  the  second  week  in  September,  about  orchards,  meadows,  and  the 


Fio.  U.—Indigo-bird. 

edges  of  wooda.    It  used  to  nest  in  the  college  grounds,  and  very  likely 
does  so  atill.  [295J 

■OS.  (138.)  Cardlnalis  vlrglniana  Bp.    Cardinal  Grosbeak  ;  Virginia  Rkd-kikd. 

Abundant  all  the  year  round,  but  it  is  shy  and  not  easy  to  secure  in 

the  dense  cover  of  the  shmbbery  which  screens  it  from  ordinary  obser- 


Fln.  17.— Head  of  Cardinal  UtoHlwak,  nat.  iitie. 


vstaon.  Thenndergroiv-th  alongtho  Potomac Iwtween Chain Bri(ip;c and 
Little  Falls  and  the  choked  ravines  of  Hock  Creek  are  still  its  favorite 
morts.  f2{>8] 

IMk  (139.)  Pipllo«irtbnq>htlialinils  (Linn.)  FiriH.    TownRE  liuNTiNO;   "Marsii 
EOBIM." 

Chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant.  A  few  breed  with  us,  but  none 
remain  dnring  the  winter.  It  is  abundant  from  April  25  to  May  10, 
irtien  most  individuals  pass  north,  and  in  tlie  fall  from  the  ftr»t  to  the 
Ainl  week  in  October.  At  the  height  of  the  seasons  it  seems  partially 
gregarioos,  and  it  haunts  at  all  times  the  tliickcst  undergrowth  along 
8  of  laurel  brakes,  and  like  Be(\Q.«B\«c«&  «.\r>\»,.,V^^ 
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siicli  as  the  Canlinal  l«ves.  Miicli  of  it«  tinifi  in  spent  npoD  the  gromtd 
fM^rsitchiiig  amntiK  fallen  leavoR.  Its  lo<;iii  name  heresboats  is -*  Marsh 
Itobiii,"'  tlie  <jther  being  selilum,  if  ever,  lieard.  [301J 

Family  ICTERID^:  Blackbirds,  &c 

lOT.  (l40.)I>ollclio>>rxor7siTonw(LtMa.)Ap.  Bobolink  (in  tb«Bpriug);  Rked- 
|>1KI>  (in  the  fall). 
A  npring  and  niitnmn  migrant,  abandant.  In  the  former  season,  tfa« 
f1o<;kH  on  Ilieir  w:iy  nortliwanl  tlirow  tbemselves  into  the  fields  and 
inciidows,  making  tiieir  "mad  mnsic"  and  attiacting  general  attention 
by  tlK'ir  turbnlency  from  tlie  Ist  to  tlie  15th  of  May.  They  conld  always 
bo  <lei)ende<l  iijion,  early  in  Jlay,  in  the  fields  along  Fonrteenth  street 
beyood  S ;  and,  tliough  these  are  now  built  up,  College  ITiJl  still  re- 
ceives the  guests  at  the  same  season  aA  formerly.  In  the  spring  of  13S2, 
estopped  like  the  rest  of  tlie  migrants  Stom  passing  northwan.1,  they 
"banked  up"  in  the  city  parks,  particularly  the  grounds  about  the 
White  House ;  and  very  likely  some  of  the  cranks  and  quidnuncs  which 


nlKHuid  at  the  National  ('ji|iTtiil  dix'w  pnlitinal  augury  from  the  unwonted 
babi'l  ofKoiiir.  .\1  this  scuson  1  he  fawny  females  iin'iiu;oiisiii('ii<ni»,  but 
lltc^  hhirk  aiiilliiilV  mali'S  liaVe  for  Iho  most  ]iart  nearly  liiiishcd  tlu-ir 
vernal  tailoring,  wliich  tlioy  aceoiiiiilish  by  tlyeing  tlicir  old  suits  with- 
ont  hwiiig  a.  feather.  T^lt^  familiar  "clink  "of  the  lEeeil-bird  iH'giiis  to 
\w  heard  over  Ihe  trafts  of  wild  oats  iil<mg  tlio  river  bank.':  about  the 
liOlhof  August,  ami  from  that  lime  until  Oetolwr  the  restaurants  are  all 
siiiii)Iie<lwitli"IEn'<M>inls"—Iusoioiiamorsels  when  genuine;  butagn-at 
many  lilackbii-ds  and  Kurdish  Sparrows  are  devoure<l  by  aceonii'lished 
gourmands,  who  iteverHiilcss  do  not  know  the  dilferenoe  when  the  bill 
of  fare  is  printed  correctly  and  the  charges  are  suflicieutly  exorbitant- 


I.(UI.}  Molotbnia  ater  {ItoiM.)  ilraj/.     (.V.  prvoria  iit  the  original  t 

fiiw-nmi'. 

LsamiDer  resident;  not  very  cotntDon.  Arrives  the  secoud  week  in 
li ;  rnmitiiis  until  October.  It  ia  probably  less  nauiei'ous,  if  not  lean 
my  distributed  now  than  foriuerly,  tbere  being  fewer  cattlu  at 


I  in  tbe  imniodiati'  vicinity  of  the  city  than  there  nsed  to  t 
ntjr-flve  years  ago  in   the  atreets  and  open  lots — wlien  Frankltl 
mre,  for  iuHtance,  now  an  elegant  little  park,  was  a  good  cattle  pa 
If  before  it  was  tnrricd  into  a  military  camp. 

#.  ( Hi. )  As«l3en8  phceuiceue  (linn. )  VkiU.    IlP.D-wiVGP.n  JtLAriciiiRti, 

Betiident  nearly  all  the  year,  bat  more  abaudaot  during  the  migrations 

tliaii  at  other  seasoni^,  and  especiidly  in  the  fall.     Nnmbers  breed  in  the 

loarsliefl  adjoiniug  the  Potomac  and  Auauostia  Kivera.    Tbe  Blaukbirdfi 


a  to  flock  over  the  tracts  of  Zizania  aquatica  and  the  neighboring 

nfleldii  tlie  Itrst  week  in  August,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  that  month 

f  llMonie  a  dnsky  host.    Probably  few,  if  any,  gtaxs  the  whole  wiuU 

Their  arrival  fnuii  tliu  ^oiitli  in  smnll  flocks  may  buuuU^Lvs 
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in  Mardi.  The  nest  is  a  ntde  structore,  placed  in  a  bosh  or  ss^lii^;, « 
clunip  of  reeds  or  weeds,  usaally  quite  Dear  the  gronod ;  tbe  eggs  aie 
greeuiBli,  carioasly  limned  iu  zigzag  with  dark  lines,  as  well  as  marked 
with  varioQH  parplish-browu  spots.  [316] 

no.  (143.)  atunieUa  masmi  (LJhrO  Sib.    Meadow  Lark;  Fdeld  Labk. 

Besident  all  the  year  rouod,  bat  less  nnmeroiiB  in  snmmer  than  at 
other  seasons,  as  the  greater  namber  go  tbrther  north  to  breed.  It  in- 
habits exclusively  Holds  and  meadows,  and  has  the  habit  of  alighting 
on  trees  and  fences  sarronnding  the  Adds,  as  well  as  apon  the  groniid. 


In  September  it  collects  in  flocks  sometimes  nnmbering  hundreds  of 
individuals,  and  is  then  shy  and  wary.  It  is  considered  "game"  by 
youthful  and  other  amateur  sportsmen,  and  large  iininbers  are  do.stroyed 
for  sport  or  lor  the  table.  Tlie  ne.it  is  a  grassy  ball  upon  the  ground ; 
the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  I'eddish.  [320j 

111.  (IJ.V)  Icterus  spurius  If.inii.)  Itp.    One  hard  Oriole. 

A  siiinnier  residinit,  not  nncimmnn ;  arrives  first  week  in  May,  and 
remains  until  the  hit  tor  ])art  of  Brptember,  in  higli,o])en  wwmIs,  onrhanls, 
]>arkN,  and  meadows  fringed  with  tall  trees.  Some  always  breed  in  the 
pnhlic  gronnds  within  the  city.  In  tlic  memorable  spring  of  1S82,  the 
tlrchiinl  Orioles  wcie  conspicuous  beyond  all  the  otlior  binls  for  tln'ir 
numhors  everywhere  in  the  city.  On  the  15tli  of  M.iy,  we  saw  in  the 
8mitli.sonian  Oronnds  a  linek  of  at  least  a  hundred,  mixed  with  a  few 
Baltimoix's,  ramtiling  over  the  groiind  in  a  new-mown  gras.s  plot — a  very 
unwonted  spectjicle.  Next  after  the  jiolitical  Bobolinks  in  the  White 
House  grounilR,  the  Orchard  Orioles  probably  attracted  the  most 
goncrjil  attention.  |324J 

119.  {UiA  Icterus  galbnla  (/.inn.)  Conff.     {I.haUimorf  «f  i1it>  original  f^litiim.) 

ItAl.TIHi'ILK   OltlOLK. 

Chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  migrant,  though  many  breeil  with  us. 
Tlicy  arrive  the  first  week  in  May,  and  remain  through  the  greater  i>art 
of  September.    Tlu-y  fix-ipieut  high,  open  woods,  orchards,  aud  parks. 
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and  some  uanally  Bwing  their  grasay  bamniocks  with  tlio  Orch^nl  Ori- 
oles io  the  shade  trees  of  the  public  groundH  in  the  city.  [326] 


Flu.  EE,—BaJUinor«  Oriole. 
113.  (146.)  Seol«oopluigaa(eiTnElneus(<>ni.)5u'.    Rustv  Oracklr. 

An  abuDtlaDt  winter  resident.  It  arrives  the  third  week  in  October, 
and  remains  until  April,  always  in  flocks,  which  frequent  swanipy  local- 
ities, plowed  fields,  and  other  localities  where  food  is  abundant.  The 
males  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  with  iih  iu  full  dress,  this  not  being  oc- 
qnired  till  they  reach  their  northern  breeding  grounds.  fSttlJ 

114*  (147.)  QnlaoBlnapiirpar«tu(/tarA'.)  LjcAr.     (<^.  rrrricofor  of  tlie original  rdi- 
tian.)    Crow  Ulackbirv. 

A  Bumwer  resident ;  less  abuodant  at  that  season  than  wlien  flocking 
darin{;  the  spring  and  fall  migratious.  We  have  not  observed  that  any 
wioter  with  na.  These  Blackbirds  arrive  iu  flocks  about  the  I'ltli  of 
March,  and  depart  late  in  October.  Soon  after  their  advent,  those  that 
are  to  remain  to  breed  liegin  their  ludicrous  courtsliips,  wliicli  are  a 
common  8i)cctac]e  in  the  Smithsonian  Gronnds,  where  serenil  pairs  nsu- 
nally  neat  in  holes  in  the  larger  trees.  \'-i3r>\ 

119.  ( — .)  Qtdaoaloa  piup<ii'*i>*  aenenB  Bidg.    Bronzri)  Grack:.r. 

Not  in  the  original  edition ;  since  dcscribe<1  as  a  new  variety  by  Mr. 
Bidgway.  It  occurs  under  the  same  circnmstaiiccs  as  tlie  lant.,  thi^  two 
forms,  if  they  he  really  such,  mixing  freely  together.  In  our  remarks 
on  the  Jouy  Catalogue  we  were  indispose<l  to  admit  it,  aiul  we  give 
it  a  place  now  with  hesitation.  Air.  liidgway  notes  for  us  "  sevi-.riil 
specimens  seen,"  bat  considers  it  "  rare."  Mr.  William  Palmer  notes 
one  in  his  possession  shot  by  Lewis  McOormick  at  Falls  Cliurch,  Va., 
and  several  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Marshal),  at  Laurel,  Md.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  we  see  the  supposed  species  evcr^'  spring  in  the  Smithso- 
nian Grounds.  [S3&] 

Family  CORVID^ :  Crows  and  Jays. 
IMt  (148.)  Corvn*  froglToniB  Jiartr.     {C.  omrriciinii*  of  the  originjil  edition.) 
Common  Csow. 

Bcaident  all  the  year;  found  everywhere,  and  still  abnndant,  partic- 
idarly  in  winter ;  less  so  during  the  breeding  season.  Gcowa  QiX«  wsA 
Ter;  noUoeaUe  dnriug  the  summer,  when  scaUeTeA  tivec  V\w  vicraAvVrj  ^ 
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nest  in  close  woodlaud,  but  at  other  times  no  birds  whatever  are  more 
frequently  under  obsei^vation.  There  is  a  famous  "  Crow  roost ''  across 
the  Potomac,  some  distance  above  the  Chain  Bridge^  to  which  resort, 
during  the.greafer  part  of  the  year,  "  the  blackening  train  of  Crows  to 
their  repose."  Thousands  of  Crows  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  miles* around  go  to  and  from  the  place  daily.    As  it  lies  directly 


Fio.  53.— Bill  of  Ci-ow,  nat.  aize. 

west  of  Washington,  the  consequence  is  that  those  beneath  whose  path 
the  city  lies  are  seen  flying  west  in  the  evening  and  east  in  the  mom- 
ing.  The  latter  flight  occurs  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  and  of  course  is 
witnessed  by  few  respectable  persons,  but  the  returning  movement  is 
conspicuous.  It  begius  early  in  the  afternoon  and  continues  until  <lark. 
During  all  these  hours  a  steady,  ceaseless  stream  of  the  great  bl.ack 
birds  pours  along — hundreds  and  thousands  of  them,  not  in  flocks,  but 
in  a  continuous  train.  On  fair  d<iys  they  fly  high  and  firmly ;  on  windy 
days  there  is  often  much  trouble,  obliging  the  birds  to  tack  and  shift 
until  they  are  sometimes  so  weary  that  they  are  forced  to  alight  on  the 
house-tops  to  gather  strength  to  i)roceed.  It  happens  that  most  of  the 
strong  winds,  particularly  the  cold  ones  of  February  and  March,  come 
out  of  the  west,  thus  directly  op])osing  the  progress  of  such  birds  as 
pass  over  the  city.  Sucli  "roosts"  are  well  known  in  various  pjirtsof 
the  r^astern  United  Stiites;  but  the  impulse  whose  latency  forces  such 
long  daily  journeys  upon  the  birds  is  a  mystery  as  yet  unexplaino<l. 
Their  scattering  I'roni  the  roost  is  of  course  in  search  of  food,  hut  the 
I)uzzle  is  wliy  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  return  every  night  when 
any  other  piece  of  woodland,  one  would  suppose,  should  furnish  ociually 
eligible  accommodations  for  the  night.  ['^^^M 

liy.  (Ml).)  Corvus  maritimus  Bartr.  (C.  omfraijus  of  the  original  edition.)    Ki**"' 

Crow. 

Resident  all  the  year  round ;  abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  forojr^^in;?- 

It  is  also  less  wary  and  suspicious,  and  more  closely  confined  to  tli«* 

vicinity  of  the  rivers.    It  is  often  confounded  witli  the  preceding,';  hut 

some  of  the  smallest  and  otherwise  best-marked  examples  we  have  in- 

si)ected  have  been  those  from  this  locality.  [•^•^^ ' 

Note.— In  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum* 
1880,  p.  238,  Mr.  Ridgway  records  that  a  specimen  of  the  EuroiM^iin 
Rook,  Corvus  frngileguHj  was  seen  by  him  in  a  maple  tree  on  the  ground^* 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  August,  1879.  It  was  very  tAine, 
and  flew  laboriously,  as  if  recently  escaped  from  confinement.  Notbinjf 
further  has  been  learued  ot  t\k\»  <»\x«s. 
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(150.)  C7anooittacri«tata(/:iiiu.)  Slrickl.     Bluk  Jay;  Jay-biri>. 
ddent  all  the  year,  and  abuiidaut,  especially  in  the  antainu  and 
T,  when  it  is  partially  gregarious ;  fouiid  eVerywliere  in  woodland. 

1349] 


Fin.  31.— niuo  Jay. 

Suborder  CLAMATORES:  Songlesa  Paaserea. 
Family  TYRANNIDyK:  I'lycatcliera. 
(34.)  MUthIob  fbiflcatiu?    ■tWAr.r.DW'TAn.KD  FLVCATcifKR. 
MilmUuSj  probably  31.  forficaiuB,  is  given  in  the  original  edition  aa 


Tm.  B&— SvaUow-UUad  FlyntAm. 
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Iiaring  been  seen  bnt  not  obtained  by  Mr.  0.  Drexler,  May  C.  1861.  We 
have  never  l>een  satisfied  of  the  MCiiracy  of  the  information,  even  sap- 
posing  veracity  on  the  jiart  of  onr  informant;  and  in  onr  remarlu  on 
Mr.  Jouy's  list  -we  spoke  as  if  ineliiied  to  drop  the  speciea  from  the  liA 
But  we  have  no  more  authority  for  so  doiag  than  for  retaining  it. 
we  make  no  alteration  in  a  reconi  which,  iinfortanately,  mnst  idways 
remain  dubions.  This  southwestern  species  has  several  times  been  taken 
straggbng  in  the  Atlantic  States  There  is  preserved  in  alcohol  ia  the 
[Jnited  States  National  Museum,  No.  85,934,  a  specimen  taken  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  January  2,  1882,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor.  Of  this  occurrence 
we  are  informed  through  tlio  attentions  of  Mr.  Itidgway.  (See  also  Bull 
Nnttall  Club,  viii,  1833,  p.  59.)  [3C7| 

lao.  (3r>.)  TyTannuaaaToUnenaUCi^iMn.)  Ad.    Kink  Bird;  "Bee  HAErra." 

A  common  summer  resident,  arriving  the  second  week  in  April  and 
remaining  until  late  in  September.  Though  it  breeds  here  plentifully, 
it  is  not  80  abundant  under  those  circumstances  as  during  the  migra- 
tion, since  the  greater  number  pass  farther  north  in  the  spring  and  re- 
turn in  the  fall.  [308| 
lAl.  < — .)  Tyraimuii  vertlcalls  Sa^.    Arkaxsaw  Flvcatcuer. 

This  is  a  western  species  abided  to  the  list  in  1877  by  Mr.  Joay,  who 
found  it  in  the  flesh  in  market,  September  30, 1874.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
was  not  actually  got  in  the  District,  but  in  some  adjoining  portion  of 
Maryland.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  the  bird,  as  the  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  (See  Ann,  Kep.  Smiths. 
Inst,  foi'  1874,  18T5,  ]>.  32,  and  Jouy's  Catalogue,  1877,  pp.  5  and  11  of 
tlie  Hei>arato  reprints  Irom  Field  and  Forest,  vol.  ii,  1877,  pp.  164  and 
178.)  f37l)| 

laa.  f3fi,)  Myiarchu8Criiiitua(7-iw«.)  Cah.     (Jbeat  Crkstfd  Fi-YCATCHKii. 

A  com m on  Kuinmer  losidont,  but  more  numerous  during  the  niigra- 
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tioiis  in  Bi>ring  and  fall.  It  aixivrs  the  tliird  week  in  April  aud  remaiiiH 
ontil  the  third  veek  in  Si^ptenilier.     In  the  spring  it  txiuoiiips  conspicu- 

'  oas  through  the  rchonieiit  reiteration  of  its  load,  tiiu^i,  and  altogether 
peculiar  uotcti,  somewhat  resombliug  the  cry  of  thu  trcc-frog,  repeated 
for  an  hour  at  a  tiaio  with  iutervalH  of  a  few  minutes  whilst  the  bird  is 
npoH  ita  percli  in  the  tup  of  a  tree.  Uultke  most  flycateburs,  it  nests  in 
boleB,  ases  the  slongli  of  xiiukea  lu  the  voustruotioii  of  its  nest,  aud  lays 

'  TCiy  siDgularly-marktid  eggs.  [373J 

Urn.)    Lil.     I'KWIT    FLYCATCUEU ;    "  I'UOiBE-BIKl} ; " 

A  common  summer  resident,  but  more  plentiful  iu  spring  and  fall, 
rinoe  the  greater  numhcr  jtiiss  furtlier  north  to  breed.  This  is  tho^rst 
of  the  spring  visitors,  arriving  befoie  the  Swallows  and  Bhiebirds,  about 
,  the  Ist  of  March.  It  is  very  abundant  for  a  month  or  six  week.s,  and 
again  in  the  fall  from  the  latter  piut  of  Seittember  until  the  third  week 


no.  ST.— Pewit  FIjxstchet. 


in  October.  It  is  not  siiecially  a  woodland  bird,  like  the  Contopiu,heiug 
often  found  out  in  weedy  fields,  by  the  roadmidea,  in  ravines ;  and  breeds 
in  caves,  about  rocks,  creeks,  aud  bridges,  as  well  us  in  out-houscs. 
The  very  pretty  nest,  atneeocd  with  mosses,  is  afitxal  by  the  mud  com- 
posing it  to  the  side  of  some  vertical  support;  the  eggs  are  white,  nor- 
nuDy  aomarkod.  [379] 

1S4<  (3(9.)  Contoptu vlr«iu  (Linn.)  Cab.    WOOP  rr.vfJtF.. 

A  Hammer  resident,  extremely  abundant  in  all  the  wootlland.  It 
airivfls  the  last  week  in  April,  becoinea  nuineruns  in  about  two  weeks, 
and  renudna  until  the  third  week  iu  Sopteiuber.  One  can  hardly  enter 
A  pieoe  of  woods  without  bciug  saluteil  with  its  jtlniiitive,  drouiug  notes ; 
md  •DOS  ladividoaU  re^larly  uost  in  tlte  parks  witttiu  city  UBivt&, 
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The  iiest,  however,  is  uot  easily  diHCOvercd,  lioing  a  moaay  soaoei-Iike 
structure  saddled  so  closely  ou  the  bongli  as  to  appear  like  a  natsnl 


FlO.  M.— WlKHl  POWOO. 


excrescence.    The  eggs  are  three  or  four  tu  number,  creamy-vhitt, 
speckled  with  reddish,  [383] 

13S.  (:Sf.)  Empldonax  acadlcus  (Cm.)  Bd.    Acadian  Flycatciikr. 

A  commOD  summer  resideut;  the  most  abundaut  of  the  EmpidoMiM, 
aud  theonlyono  known  t«  breed  hero.  Itarrivestholast  week  in  April, 
aud  leaves  about  September  25.  The  eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Pewee,  but  the  nost  is  placed  partly  pendant  iu  a  forked  twig.       [384] 

196.  (40.)  Enipidonax  trailU  {Aud.)  lid.    Ti:.ui.l'h  Flvcatchkr. 

Kiire;  during  the  breeding  season  at  any  rate  it  is  seldom  if  ever  ob- 
Kcrved,  and  we  do  not  think  we  satisfactorily  identilied  it  uuder  those  I 
circuiu  stall  COS.  It  is,  however,  uot  so  uncomuion  us  our  remarks  in  the 
original  edition  would  indicate,  as  \vu  did  nut  siillicicutly  <liserimiu:ite  | 
between  it  aud  some  of  its  eougeners.  It  is  found  iu  woodland,  and  itM 
times  of  uriival  uud  departure  are  probably  the  same  as  those  of  the 
next  species.  ^  [385] 

14?.  (41.)  Empldonax  minimus  Hd.     Least  Fi.ycatcheii. 

Spring  and  autumn  migrant;  does  nut  breetl  here;  rather  eomiiion, 
most  so  during  the  vernal  uiigratiou.  It  arrives  the  last  week  in  Ajiril, 
and  is  seeu  fur  about  two  weeks ;  returns  the  thinl  week  iu  August, 
aud  remains  until  the  third  week  in  September.  It  is  uot  a  woodliuid 
bird,  frequenting  exclusively  the  margins  of  small  streams,  briar- 
patehes,  hedgerows,  and  similar  resorts.  I^*J 


128.  (43.)  Empidonax  ftavlventriB  lid.    Ykllow-riiu.iek 

Ki>ring  aud  autumn  migrant,  rather  rare.  IIa\iug  taken  it  July  28, 
we  were  led  to  sujipuse  it  might  breed  he-rv,  and  so  expressed  ourselTc* 
iu  the  original  edition.    But,  with  larger  e^iierience  with  iliis  diffieolt 
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10.  Ammodramtis  caudacutus.  In  one  known  instance,  September,  1862. 

11.  Chondestes  grammicus.    One  or  two  instances,  summer  of  1877. 

12.  Milvulus  forjicatus  f    In  one  alleged  instance,  May  6, 1861. 

13.  Tyrannus  verticalis.    In  one  known  instance,  September  20, 1874. 

14.  Nyctea  scmidiaca.    Irregular;  from  the  north  in  severe  winters. 

15.  Falco  peregrinus.   Casual ;  in  one  known  instance,  December,  1878. 

16.  Astur  atricapillus.    Irregular;  from. the  north  in  severe  winters. 

17.  Archibuteo    lagopus   sancti-johannis.     In   one   known    instance, 
December  29,  1879. 

18.  Chanuepelia  passerind.    In  one  known  instance,  many  years  ago. 

19.  ^gialites  semipalmattis.    Casual,  in  migration. 

20.  Macrorhamphus  griseus.    Casual,  in  migration. 

21.  JSreunetes  pusillus.    Casual,  in  migration. 

22.  Florida  ccmdea.    Occasional ;  from  the  south  in  late  summer. 

23.  €hru8  pratensis.    In  one  known  instance.    (Doubtless  extirpated.) 

24.  Rallus  longirostris  crepitans.    In  one  known  instance,  September 
8,  1882. 

25.  Porzana  jamaicensis.    In  one  known  instance,  September,  1861. 

26.  OallintUa  galeata.    Occasional ;  chiefly  in  the  fall. 

27.  Mareca  penelope.    In  one  instance,  in  market,  from  Alexandria, 
Va.,  spring  of  1863. 

28.  Harelda  glacialis.    Casual,  from  salt  water. 

29.  (Edeniia  americana.    Casual,  from  salt  water. 

30.  (Edemia  fusca.    Casual,  from  salt  water. 

31.  (Edemia  perspiciUata,    Casual,  from  salt  water. 

32.  Phakbcrocoraa  dilophus.    In  one  instance,  many  years  ago. 

33.  ChraidocephaluB  atrieilla.    Occasional,  in  summer. 

34.  Sterna  anglica.    Occasional,  in  migration. 

35.  Sterna  forsteri.    Occasional,  in  migration. 

36.  Sterna  hirundo.    Occasional,  in  migration. 

37.  Bhynchops  nigra.    In  one  known  instance,  September  8, 1858. 

38.  Oymochorea  leucarrhoa.    On  one  occasion,  many  years  ago. 

39.  Oceanitts  oceanicus.    In  one  known  instance,  many  years  ago. 

40.  Puffinus  obscurus  f    In  one  known  inst&nce,  many  years  ago.  J 
There  wei-e  25  species  in  this  category  in  the  original  edition,  of  which 

one  {Colymbus  tarqitatus)  has  been  transferrred  to  category  6,  and  to 
which  16  species  have  been  added.  It  is  seen  that  of  the  total  23  spe- 
cies which  have  been  found  in  the  District  since  1862, 16  are  merely 
accidental  or  very  rare  visitors. 
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always  breed  in  the  chimneys  of  the  SmithsoDian,  the  White  Honae, 
and  other  public  baildingH.  There  is  an  old  residence  in  Georgetovn 
the  chimneys  of  which,  one  year  at  least,  were  used  by  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  the  Swifts  as  a  nightly  resort;  into  which  we  have  sea 
them  streaming  toward  uight£UL  [4(6] 

Family  TKOCUILIDJB:  HQinming-birds. 

139<  {'£>■)  TrocltUna  colntni*  Xfaa.     BUBT-inliOATKb  UuxuiNO-BiKit. 

A  summer  reHidcut;  thooulymemberofthcfatnily  found  here.  Some 
su])|>0Ku  there  arc  different  species  of  Humming-birds  in  the  Eastern 
XlDited  States,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    The  Bnby-throat  is  abundant,  cs- 


I'ltl.  SD.>-RDbv-thnHitcil  llummlnu-blnl. 

I>{>(;iiilly  early  in  the  fiill.  It  arrives  in  spring  alwut  Hay  1,  and  n^iiiiiitis 
until  the  fir«ta|ipro!i(;h  of  cold  weather.  7 1  is  frequently  soeu  in  the  jiarks 
and  gardens  of  the  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  country  in  patcho^  <>f 
wihl  flowerH  growing  along  the  little  utroanis.  Tlie  catalpas  in  thv 
White  IIouuc  Uroundu  attract  large  numbers  when  in  bloom.         \V<9] 

SubortlorCUCUUFORMES:  CucuHform  Birds. 

Family  ALCFl)INlD,i::  Kingfishers. 

I33>  (X<.)  Ceiyle  alcyoii  (UtiN.)  Iloic.     Bkltkd  KiNUFrsnKK. 

A  sunniuTir«ident,  iuid  still  nut  uumminoii  along  the  rivorK  and  Itok 
(!ixrek.  It  is  nearly  |)cnnaneiit,  only  forced  soutliwaril  by  the  frct'/iiig 
of  tlic  waters ;  but  its  imival,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  increase  in  nuiiibcn>. 
may  be  noted  late  in  March,  anil  the  ojiposite  circnmHtauees  early  in 
Uctubor,  [423] 
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YL— OAHE  LAWS  OF  THE  BISTEIOT. 

[Public— No.  99.] 

AN  ACT  for  the  preservation  of  game  and  protection  of  birds  in  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oftlie  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  person  shall  kill  or 
exx)06e  for  sale,  or  have  in  either  'his  or  her  possession,  either  dea<l  or 
alive,  any  partridge,  otherwise  quail,  between  the  first  day  of  February 
and  the  first  day  of  November,  under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each 
bird  so  killed  or  in  possession. 

Sec  2.  That  no  i>erson  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  pheasant,  otherwise  ruffed 
grouse,  between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  August, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in  possession. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
or  her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  woodcock,  between  the  first 
day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  July,  under  a  penalty  of  five  dol- 
lars for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in  possession. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  prairie  chicken,  otherwise  pin- 
nated grouse,  between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of 
September,  under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in 
possession.  ' 

Sec.  5.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  snipe,  or  plover,  between  the 
first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  September,  under  a  penalty  of  five 
dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in  possession. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  or  wild 
brant,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  September, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in  possession. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  either  dead  or  alive,  any  water-rail,  or  ortolan,  or  reed- 
bird,  or  rice-bird,  between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of 
September,  under  a  penalty  of  two  dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed  or  in 
possession. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  person  shall  expose  for  sale  or  have  la  his  or  her  pos- 
session, any  deer-meat,  or  venison,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  under  a  i>enalty  of  twenty  cents  for  each 
and  every  pound  of  deer-meat  so  exposed  for  sale  or  had  in  possession. 
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one  In  the  <m  erf  1880  at  FalUOhnreh,  and  hMthMBBpedmeM,  bought 
in  market  oa  tlie  OOl  of  Jaonaty,  1879,  wlucb  had  been  ahot  in  Kii^Htd 
Dear  the  DiBtriot  line.  [43!^ 

ItV*  (n.)  PlooB  vUbMU  Oam.   Haixt  WooBSwma. 

A  permaoeDt  resideQt,  bat  race,  and  beooming  more  ao  as  tlie  timber 
dlsappeara.    It  iraa  not  at  anoommon  even  twentr-flTB  years  aga  [<38] 

1M>  (83.)  Pious  pnbMoaiu  (ItaK.)    Domrr  Woramoann. 

Apennanent  rendeot;  fimoeiiy  very  abundant  indeed,  and  sttll  oom- 
mon.    Kow  and  tlien  one  still  appears  in  the  orahaidB  and  gardens, 


vbere  there  are  trees,  vitliln  the  titj  limits;  and  plenty  of  fhiit  treei 
riddled  with  the  borings  of  the  inde&tigable  "  Sapsookers"  (as  they  of" 
wroDgly  called)  are  still  standing  in  onr  midst  [440J 

189.  (34.)  BpbTropioiuTuiua(£lM,)  Ai  Yxllow-buxikd  Woodpkckxb;  "Sir- 
BCCKKR."    (Properly  m  called.) 

A  permanentresident}  abondant,  particularly  in  the  fall.    Freqneotd 


Tta.  tL-BiaA.  of  Xallov.bellied  V«odpMk«. 


chiefl;  high  open  Toods,  bat  often  seen  in  thickets  and  tanj^    Itisfbod 
'>erzieB  and  other  froits,  particolarly  those  of  the  soar  gum.      {M0J 


»  and  careless  familiarity.     It  is  tlie  most  decidedly  migratoiy  <rf 
I  tboiigli  irregular  and  no  more  to  bo  depended  u^qh  \a  \\a  ■mas^mEoSA 
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tlian  io  any  other  at  the  aotaooB  which  indicate  its  veriptile  dispoattioD. 
It  MHDmonly  urives  late  in  April,  and  remains  until  the  middle  ct  Be^ 
tenaber ;  bat  it  is  too  erratio  to  oome  under  any  role.  [4KI] 


149.  (9e.)Col«ptMaiumtiis(XtaB.)ap,    0<»i»«-invQMD Wooivbokeb. 

A  permanent  resident ;  abundant,  partioiilarly  in  Bpring  and  &11,  at 
there  is  an  imperfect  migration  of  the  spedes.  [457] 

IScas. — A  West  Indian  Paroqaet,  Otmunu  xanthogettft  Bp.  was  shot 
by  UB  in  a  grove  near  Washington,  in  the  spring  of  I860.  It  was  of 
course  an  escaped  cage  bird. 

Order  BAFTORES :  Birds  of  Prey. 

.  Suborder  8TRIGES :  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

Family  ALUOOZOD^ :  BamOwla. 

I4S.  (— ■)  Alooo  flunmmu  pnttnealK  iBf.)  CMm.    Buv  Owl. 
Kot  in  the  original  editi<»i,M  we  had  not  at  tliat  time  obeerred  it 


Iten.— VHtsfBamO^  ut  (Ue. 


Added  to  the  list  by  Jony,  in  1877.  It  is  occasionally  seen  or  heard  in  the 
city,  and  is  known  to  have  nested  io  the  Smitheotuan  towers.   Hesideut 

[461] 
Family  STBIOID^ :  Owls, 

144.  (15.)  Bubo Tlrglniaiiiia (0«.)  i|p.    Okrat HoBjno Owi. ;  "CatOwl." 

This  large  species  has  never  been  common,  and  has  donbtless  decreased 
in  numbers  of  late  years.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  market,  hariog 
been  taken  in  the  vicinity,  if  not  actually  within  the  District.         [462) 

143.  (14.)  Soopsasto  (Um.) '^^    ScrkbchOwl;  RbdOwl;  Motixbd  Owl. 

This  is  the  most  abnndant  of  the  Owls,  as  well  as  the  smallest  species 
known  to  occor  here,  for  Sy&ala  aeadioa,  of  probable  oocnrrenoe,  lias 
not  to  our  knowledge  been  detected  in  the  District.  The  Scops  owl 
breeds  hero,  aatA  is  a  permanent  leaident.  Eggs  and  nestlings  suv 
ly  w^ya  be  fotmd  about  Geoqcetowu  OoUege  in  dae  mmod.  [4V| 


p.  (IB.)  Aalo  -nilBoniaiiQS  (L«i«. )  Cnuei.     Long-eakei)  Owl. 

Kore  atmndant  than  the  Cat  Owl,  less  so  than  the  iireceding  speciet. it 

ItisBeldomsceii.howeTer,  08  it  passes  the  daytime  in  hollow  trees,  thick 
clnoips  of  pines,  and  Bimilar  tlnsky  resorts.    Kesideiit.  [^^'1 

of  tlie  origioal  eilltiupj 

sident;  abundant.    IthasheentakeaintheBtreetsofthecity.  [47! 


Fio.  07.— Slioit-iwred  0 


•  (18.)  Strix  netmloBa  (Font.)    Barbed  Owl. 

Mideot ;  rare,  and  seldom  observed.    In  the  day-time  it  is  to  be  found 
n  close  cedar  thickets,  near  form-honses.  [^^^J 

p.  (10.)  ITjcteaaoandiaoR(i,inn.)  A'ewt.    S^cowr  Owl.  ■ 

e  straggler,  only  oixasionally  visiting  us  in  severe  winter  weather." 
I  Dot  appear  to  ordinarily  come  south  of  Philadelphia,  where  it 
ibahly  every  winter.  [479] 


B6 
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Saborder  ACCIPITRES :  Diamal  Birds  of  FMy. 

Family  FALOOTSIDM :  Hawks  and  Eaglea. 

ISO.  110.)  Cbona  eyaiMiu  hndaoatoa  (£ta«.)  0mm.    Harbh  Hawk. 
BeBidenb  Abundant.   Thislsoneof  tlteooniiiionestHawki,geneiiI!y 

■eenorertlienuuslLesalons:  the  riven ;  fonoerly  mthe"BlMhe8"aDd 


otber  wet  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.    It  is  one  of  the  species 
most  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  marlcete.  .  [4S9] 

The  3wallow-tailed  Kite,  Elwwidea  forflcatus,  is  a  wide  ranging  spe- 
cies, which  may  pay  us  a  dying  visit  at  any  time. 


ISl.  (6.)  Aoolpit0TftaKiu(Gm.)£ 
Besldent.    Abundant. 

1S9.  (5.)  Aoclplter  oooperl  E 
Besideut.    Abtmdant. 


SuARP-emxHED  Hawk. 


Coopkk's  Hawk  ;  Chicken  Hawk. 


[493) 


Tio.  tS—BU  and  footat  Ct^if*  Ebtwfc,  wtL  i* 
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ICS.  (4.)  A«nx«tilMpUliu(fni».)Ztp.    aoeHi.wK. 
Very  rare;  only  occasionally  observed  dariDg  the  vlnter  months. 

imi 

■tf4.  (— 0  Faloo  p«r«gilmi*  Tmttatl.    Ptuxasuct  Falcon  ;  Duck  Hawk. 

Very  rare  and  only  casnal.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  George  Shoe- 
maker that  a  Duck  Hawk  vaa  seen  apon  the  river  in  vrinter  some  years 
ago.  On  inqoiriug  ftarther  into  this  case,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  vho  saw 
the  bird,  gave  nsthefollowingacconnt:  AshewaaskatingontheriTerjaBt 
above  Long  Bridge,  one  morning  in  December,  1878,  he  observed  a  num- 
ber of  Dacks  opon  some  open  water,  towards  whiMi  a  man  was  pashing  a 
skiff  over  the  ioe.  At  his  shot,  a  Dock  which  had  been  wonndedrose  and 
flew  along  a  few  feet  over  the  ice.  Mr.  Pidmer  started  in  pnrsnit,  bnt 
bad  not  gone  far  before  he  observed  a  Duck  Hawk  flying  along  only 
about  20  yards  overhead.  Both  man  and  hawk  continued  along  in  this 
manner  for  some  SOO  yards,  when  the  wounded  Duck  toU  npoa  the  ice 


no.  TO.— PBregiine  Falcon. 


and  was  secured,  while  the  disappointed  Hawk  soared  away.  The  Hawk 
was  so  near  it  conid  easily  have  been  shot  had  Mr.  Palmer  had  a  gun, 
and  the  identification  was  perfectly  satisl'actory.  Mr.  Palmer  adds,  on 
the  strength  of  information  received  from  Mr.  Jouy,  that  the  Dock  Hawk 
has  been  known  to  breed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya.  [503] 

15S.  (2.)  Foloo  oolnmbailtu  lAnn.    Piqkos  Hawk. 

Bather  rare,  and  seldom  observed,  bnt  probably  resident.   Sometimes 
found  in  market,  like  others  of  the  family.  [505J 


Fia.  Tl.— Head  otSpuraw  Hawk. 


154.  (3.)  Faloo  ■parwiltu  Ltnn.    Sparrow  Hawk. 
Besident.  Abondant.  It  is  known  to  have  nested  in  the  Smithsonian. 
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IST.  (?■)  BntM  boraalla  (0«.)  FMU.    Sci>-tai£xd  Bnu*D;  aoi  Hawk 

fiesident.  AbiuidAnt,eepeoiallr  in  Qie  winter  months.  Itiiavildaal 
vary  bird,  gaaarolly  seen  solitary  or  in  pain,  io  open  oonntzy,  peiehed 
npoii  Bome  large  tree  commanding  a  view  of  its  pnserres ;  WMnMinui 
noticed  sailing  or  circling  high  over  the  city.  [51l| 


Tat.  TS._Ewd  of  Hui  0*«k,  nat  dw. 

n.)  Jard.    Bed-shouldekui  Buzzabd; 


A  common  species,  doabUess  resident,  bat  chiefiy  observed  in  winlir, 
■under  the  ciicnmstances  noted  for  the  preceding  species.  [^] 


Rare ;  probably  reBident,  but  only  occasionally  observed.  Specimen! 
-of  this  and  the  two  preceding  species  may  be  fonnd  in  the  marketi 
pretty  regularly,  especially  dnring  the  winter  months.  N^oa.  167  and  15S 
are  the  commouest  of  the  large  Falconidai.  I**^] 


100.  <- 


BOUQH<lJSGOEI> 


Kot  in  the  original  edition,  as  we  had  no  positive  anthority  for  in- 
cluding it,  though  we  were  satiBfled  that  so  widely  distribnted  a  bird 
conld  not  be  an  entire  stranger  to  the  District.  One  was  lately  seen  here 
by  the  well-known  ornithologist,  Mr,  H,  W.  Heushaw,  nnder  circoiu- 
stances  which  left  no  donbt  of  the  identification,  although  the  bird  was 
not  secured. 

Mr.  Henshaw  writes  to  ue :  "  I  saw  the  Bongb-leg  December  39, 187^ 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  jost  opposite  the  oil7,  skirting  tlie  edge  of  a  manh, 
perliaps  in  searclL  of  vonnded  docks.    Probably  with  a  vlev  of  getting 
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a  better  look  at  me,  he  swept  iu  near  enoagh  to  receive  two  charges  of 
So.  8 ;  whereapoQ,  not  relishiug  the  warmth  ofhis  receptioD,  he  dropped 
his  legs  down  in  a  most  feeling  manner  and  departed.  The  range  was 
long  for  Ko.  8,  bat  close  enoagh  to  certify  my  identiflcation  of  the  bird 
(and  doubtless  his  of  me).''  [525] 

Ml.  (11.)  AqnlU  ohiyaafittia  (Xtow.)  Cue.    Oolde!<  Eagle. 

Apparently  not  rare,  for  an  Eagle,  individnals  being  observed  or  taken 
neariy  every  winter.  Two  specimens  fi?om  this  locality  are  preserved 
in  tbe  Smithsonian.  [532] 


(,  and  not  rare.    It  is  fireqaently  observed  sailing  over  the 


Flo.  78.— BaJd  Eagle. 

river,  or  perched  apoo  some  stab  or  enag  on  the  flats.    We  have  not 
seldom  seen  it  soaring  over  tlie  city — the  last  time  in  May,  1882.    [534] 

Family  PANDIONID^ :  Fish  Hawks. 

MS.  (13.)  Fandion  haUaStna  (Xinn.)  Sarig.    FiSH  Hawk  ;  Ospret. 

Common ;  migratory.  Wo  do  not  know  of  any  nests  within  the  Dis- 
trict, bat  have  seen  them  lower  down  the  river ;  the  species  properly 
belongs  to  the  category  of  summer  residents.  It  is  often  seen  sailing 
over  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  Blvers,  or  perched  upon  the  branches 
of  dead  trees  overhanging  their  banks.  Its  migrations  correspond  to 
■ome  extent  with  those  of  the  fish  npon  which  it  feeds,  and  it  cousc- 
qpMOtly  ^>peat8  in  spring  about  the  time  tbe  fishing  season  begins. 

(530J 
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Suborder  CATHARTIDES :  Ameriean  Yultima. 

Family  O ATHABTIDiB :  Amerioaa  YaltaieB. 

164.  (1.)  Cathartes  aura  (Xiim.)  HI.    Tubkxt  Buzzabp. 

A  permanent  resident,  and  still  common^  ihongh  tew  abandant  thai 
fic»rmeriyi  when  the  airangements  finr  tbe  diqKMition  of  earrioiL  were 
more  primitive  than  they  now  are.  The  ^daehes"  in  the  nortihen 
part  of  the  city,  between  Foorteenth  and  Twenty-flrat  afereets,  weie 
twenty  years  ago  the  plaoe  of  deposit  of  dead  horses  and  other  animals, 
and  in  the  same  yidnity  there  weve  varioiu  damping  spots  finr  the  night- 
soil,  which  nsed  to  be  carted  aboat  the  streets  in  the  most  primitiTe 
manner.  Sadi  attraetionsi  of  oonrse,  held  the  carrion  birds  in  large 
numbers.    They  are  still  to  be  seen  any  day  sailing  over  the  city. 

The  Torkey  Buzzard  will  <'play  'j^oflsam'  on  occasion.  One  day  in 
1869,  when  we  were  oat  shooting,  we  winged  a  Toikey  Buzzard,  which 
dropped  at  the  shot,  and  as  we  anproacdled  was  foond  standing  under  a 
laurel  bush,  with  one  wing  hanging.  Having  disgorged  the  contents  of 
his  crop,  which  consisted  of  portions  of  some  new-bom  pigs  he  had  just 
devoured,  without  frightening  off  the  enemy,  he  then  drooped  his  head 
slowly  and  gradually  fell  over  on  one  side,  apparently  dead.  He  was 
picked  up  in  this  feinting  condition,  snppoised  to  be  dead,  tlimst  with 
difficulty  into  a  game-bag,  and  carried  home,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  He 
was  then  pulled  out  of  the  bag  and  thrown  down  in  the  back  yard— all 
this  while  manifesting  no  sign  of  animation.  But  when  we  next  saw  him, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  walking  about  the  yard — ^not  exactly  ''a- 
laughing,''  like  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  on  the  return  of  that  dame,  bat 
still  quite  lively.  On  oar  approach  he  simulated  death  as  before,  and 
and  trick  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until,  finding  that  the  decep- 
tion no  longer  deceived,  be  screwed  up  his  courage  and  tried  diiferent 
tactics,  menacing  and  hissing  somewhat  like  a  goose  when  we  ap- 
proached. He  was  finally  dispatched,  however,  by  our  joint  efforts,  and 
his  musty  bide  and  feathers  deposit.ed  in  our  youth's  museum. 

Similar  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard  in  Arizona  is 
noted  in  Dr.  Couea'  "Birds  of  the  Northwest,"  p.  383.  [537] 

Order  COLUMB^:  ColumbiDe  Birds. 
Suborder  PERISTERiE :  Pigeons. 

Family  COLUMBIDE :  Pigeons. 

ia5«  (151.)  Eotopivtea  migratorlns  {Linn.)  Sw,    Passekosr  Piosoir. 

Makes  its  appearance  in  flocks  at  irregular  intervals  thiooghoat  the 
flEdl,  winter,  and  spring  months.    We  have  shot  specim^us  so  young  iS 
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to  pramit  the  inference  that  they  were  hatched  in  the  vicinit?;  bat  if 
80,  it  ▼08  probably  an  Tmnsaal  occarrenoe.    Pigeons  are  certainly  rare 


Pia.  74.— PuHDger  PigMD. 

and  Teiy  irregolar  here  now.  The  lost  large  flight  we  remember  took 
plaoe  in  the  foil  more  than  twenty  years  ago — we  think  aboat  1858  or 
1860.  [543] 

1«C(163.)  2en>Ulnni  oaroUnenaU  (Ziait.)  Bp.  Cahouka  Turtle  Dov-e; 
UouRKiKO  Dove, 

A  permanent  resident;  not  very  abundant.  Sometimes,  however, 
*tbe  Doves  ooUect  in  large  docks  in  the  fall,  when  they  frequent  com 
and  bockwbeat  fields.  The  latter  may  always  be  relied  npon  to  furnish 
Doves  at  that  season.  [M4J 

16y>  (153.)  CluuiuBpeliB  paaaerina  (Xinn.)  Sa.    Groihvd  Dovx. 

Ad  entirely  accidental  visitor  fittm  the  South  in  one  known  instance. 
Tbo  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian.  [547] 

Order  GALLINjE:  Gallinaceous  Birds. 
Suborder  ALECTOROPODES :  Fowl. 
Family  MELEAGKIDID^ :  Turkeys. 
IM>  (IM.)  Ueloagila  galllpavo  Biii«ilcai»  [Bartr.)  Couet,     WildTorsey. 

In  the  original  edition  we  remarked  of  the  Wild  Turkey ;  "  Eegularly 
Men  in  the  markets  all  through  the  winter,  tbongh  not  often  found  in 
Qie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Bemains  all  the  year  in  the  neigh- 
boring districts." 

In  our  "Bemorka"  upon  Mr.  Jony's  list  we  added,  in  1877,  speaking 
of  birds  to  be  subtracted  from  our  list:  '^Another  la  Meleagnit  gaUipapo. 
It  may  have  been  proper  to  introduce  the  binl  in  1861,  but  wo  doubt 
that  a  live  Wild  Turkey  haa  been  in  the  District  or  immediate  vicinity 
toK  aeTcral  years,  though  the  birds  are  constantly  brought  fh)m  sur- 
t  ooontry  to  the  city  for  sole." 

■  "hwe  dronmstances,  it  might  seem  proper  to  place  the  Tnrkey 
TCtixed  list."    Bat  on  furtheiiuveBt\gaitioii'«6^i'a.N««»Xv«>%^ 
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oarselves  of  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  among  actual  inhabttantarf 
the  District. 

In  a  note  addressed  to  us,  Mr.  William  Palmer  states :  "  Mr.  Honri 
Abbott  shot  two  Wild  Turkeys  in  the  winter  of  1881->82,  near  Fib 
Church,  Ya.  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Georgetown,  told  me  that  he  had  shot  tn 
the  same  triuter  between  Georgetown  and  Tennallytown.  I  have  also 
known  of  several  others  secured  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  lutve  mf- 
self  found  feathers  when  hnnting  in  this  Ticlnity." 

Mr.  George  Shoemaker,  of  the  Smithsonian,  says  in  substance  in  > 
communicatiou  dated  September  23, 1882 :  "A  letter  received  from  my 
fiiend  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wood,  of  Georgetown,  gives  some  reliable  informa- 
tion respecting  Wild  Turkeys  in  and  near  the  District.  He  says  he  baa 
seen  them  within  the  past  six  or  seven  years  on  the  Virginia  hilU 
between  the  'Dam'  and  'Dead  Bun,'  has  frequently  tracked  them  in 
the  snow  within  these  limits,  and  that  their  occurrence  in  the  Ticinitf 
of  Dead  Bun  is  known  to  every  hunter  who  frequents  that  picjuresqne 
locality.  Mr.  Albert  Thompson,  a  fHend  of  Mr.  Wood's  and  a  skillfal 
sportsman,  appended  to  Mr.  Wood's  letter  his  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment that  Wild  Turkeys  arc  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dead  Ran, 
where  he  has  himself  frcqaently  seen  them  dnring  the  past  few  years. 
The '  Dam'  referred  to  is  the  one  just  beyond  High  Island,  certainly  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  District  line.  The  whole  range  of  hilk 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  from  Chain  Bridge  to  and  beyonl 
Great  Falls,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  in  places  so  extremely  wild  and 
rugged  that  I  have  seldom  gone  far  above  the  Dam  without  seeing 
some  Eufft'd  Grouse  or  hearing  their  'drumming.'  Mr.  William  0. 
Hiizel,  of  Georgetown,  ia  in  the  habit  of  pasturing  his  horses  at  a  friend's 
farm  on  the  Georgetown  aud  Leeaburg  turnpike  road,  nine  miles  beyond 
Chain  Bridge.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  shot  a  number  of  Wild  Tur- 
keys in  the  woods  between  this  farm  and  the  river,  where  they  conld 
almost  certainly  be  fouod  at  any  season."  [Mi] 

Family  TETKAOSID^ :  Grouse. 
169.  (irifi.)  Bonasa  umbella.  (Linn.)  Slej'h.     Kukfei>  GrovsK;  "Pheasant." 

Resident  all  tho  year  round,  but  not  conunon.     They  are  always  in 


Fro.  Tt.— Head  of  Snfhd  OiaoM. 

the  market  in  Beasou,  but  mostly  oome  i^ 
District. 
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Spanowy  Saranna,  50 
Song,  62 
Swamp,  61 
Tree,63 

White-crowned,  65 
Wliite-tbioated,64 
Yellow- winged,  60 
Spatnlft  olypeata,  10, 104 
Species  not  in  list,  118 
Sphyropions  yarins,  82 
Spiza  americana,  67 
Bpizella  agrestis,  64 
domestica,  64 
monticola,  63 
Spotted  Sandpiper,  11 ,  97 
Sprig-tail,  103 

Spring  and  Fall,  migrants  only  in,  115 
Stake-driyer,  100 
Steganopodes,  108 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  53 
Sterna  anglioa,  10b 
aranea,  108 
forsteri,  10, 109 
frenata,  109 
himndo,  109 

snperoiliaris  antillamm,  109 
Striges,  84 
StrigidsD,84 
Strix  flammea  pratincola,  10 

nebolosa,  85 
Stumella  magna,  72 
Summary,  118 
Summer  Duck,  104 
Red-biid,51 
Tanager,  51 
yisitants,  113 
Warbler,  43 
Surf  Scoter,  106 
Swallow,  Bank,  52 
Bam,  52 
Cliff,  11, 52 
£ayes,52 

Bough- winged,  11, 53 
Sea,  109 

White-beUied,  52 
Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher,  75 

Kite,  86 
Swamp  Sparrow,  61 
Swan,  American,  102 
Swift,  Chimney,  79 
Swifi-like  birds,  79 
Swifts,  79 
SylyicolidflD,  41 
Sympbemia  semlpalmata,  96 


T. 

Tanager,  Scarlet,  51 

Snmmer,  51 
Tanagers,  51 
TanagrldsB,  51 
Tattler,  Greater,  96 

Semipalmated,  96 
Tawny  Thrush,  34 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  104 

Green-winged,  104 
Teeter-tail,  97 
Telmatodytes  palustris,40 
Tennessee  Warbler,  42 
Tern.  Common,  109 
Forster's,  109 
Least,  109 
Marsh,  108 
Short-tailed,  109 
Terns,  108 
Tetraonid®,  92 
Thistle-bird,  58 
Thrasher,  36 
Thrush,  Brown,  36 

Eastern  Hermit,  34 

01iye-backed,35 
Golden-crowned,  47 
Tawny,  34 
Wilson's,  34 
Wood,  34 
Thrushes,  25, 33 
Thrushes,  Mocking,  35 
Typical,  33 
Thryothoras  bewicki,  10, 39 

ladoyicianu8,39 
Tidal- wave  of  birds,  28 
Tip-op,  97 
Titlark,  41 
Titmice,  37 

Titmouse,  Black-capped,  37, 38 
Carolina,  38 
Tufted,  37 
Tomtit,  77 

Tetanus  melanoleucus,96 
Towhee  Bunting,  69 
Traill's  Flycatcher,  78 
Tramp,  55 
Tree  Sparrow,  63 
Tringoldes  macularius,  97 
Trochilid»,80 
Trochilus  colubris,  80 
Troglodytes  domeetions,  40 
TroglodytidflD,39 
True  Herons,  96 
Tnbe-Dosed  birds,  110 
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ITS*  (I'iT')  Agialitea  vociferus  (Linn.)  Can.     Eilcbkr  Plovbb. 

Beeident  all  the  year  rouud,  or  nearly  so;  most  nomeioaB  to  ead; 


Flo.  78.— H«d  ofKUdi 


Bpring  and  late  ftutunm  months,  generally  in  small  flocks,  on  o 
meadows,  and  plowed  lauds,  as  well  as  tlie  Potomac  flats. 


Skvicauutxd  1 


Not  enumerated  in  the  original  edition,  though  there  noted 
doubtedlj  an  inhabitant  of  the  District" ;  since  added  to  tlte  list  bj 
Mr.  Jouy,  1877.  We  have  no  details  of  the  occurrence.  One  or  tw* 
other  species  of  the  genns  (^.  melodua,  wilsoniua)  may  yet  be  sceU  ben 
occasionally.  ^^^^  |B80] 
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ag  Warbler,  12, 25, 42 

ick'8, 39 

tt  Carolina,  39 

86,40 

ter,  40 

Y. 

lied  Flycatcher,  78 
Woodpecker,  82 
ed  Cuckoo,  81 
1,58 

asted  Chat,  25, 49 
1,102 


Yellow  Red-poU  Warbler,  46 
Yellow-romped  Warbler,  44 
Yellow-«hanks,96 
Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  11, 49 
Yellow-throated  Greenlet,54 

Warbler,  46 
YeUow  Warbler,  43 
Yellow-winged  Sparrow,  27, 60 

Z. 

Zenaidora  carolinenais,  91 
2k>notriohia  albicoUis,  64 

lenoophrys,  65 
Zamelodia  IndoTioiana,  67 
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In  our  "Benuulu"  on  the  Jooy  otalogiie  we  iptdEe  <^t]iii  ipaciH  u 
(•certfunly''ocoarring,thoiigbftttliBt  time  not  yet  detected.  Jlr.Bab- 
ert«  infonuB  os  that  he  took  a  upedmeo  io  Beptambv,  1879.  [MN) 

MicropdUma  kiwrnUoptu  may  very  poemblf  be  ooouunally  fimnd. 

1TT>  (170.)  AiOtDdranaanuH»lstk(FWII,)aMM;  FxcroEU-BuniKm; "OUM 
SMm;"  "Jack  Sxipk." 
A  Bimng  and  aatnmn  Tisitant^  bat  nuely  Been  at  the  fimner  ■uoa. 
It  used  to  be  not  nnoommou  from  September  25  to  Korember,  ringlyor 
in  flocks,  in  low,  moist,  graMy  meadows,  the  boggy  parts  of  the  oommmB 
in  the  nortbem  part  of  tbe  dty,  as  wdl  aa  in  the  maiiiLliHwi  along  the 
rivers.  We  remember  shooting  it  at  some  briok-kiln  pcmds  vhkli  ex- 
isted for  many  years  near  the  present  site  of  Iowa  Oinde^  when  ve 
should  as  soon  expect  to  aee  a  Dodo  now.  [SU] 

ITS.  (17L)  AotoanniiMmlaiitma<PMa.)Cbwi.    Lnwr  BuronraB. 

A  si»ing  and  antamn  migiant.  In  spring,  IkomMivl  to  U;  failUl, 
from  Angnst  25  to  October.  Inhabits  the  same  plaoei  as  the  Gna 
Snipe.  [811] 

m.  (ITS.)  Bmiwtoa  pacOliia  (Um.)  Cim.    Skmipauuxxd  Sutopipbl 

Bare,  perhaps  accidental,  bnt  oooasionally  met  with  In  qning  and 
fiill,  dnring  tlie  migrations,  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  [812] 


A  spring  and  antnmn  visitant;  rare.    With  reference  to  its  distribn- 
tion  at  large,  the  Willet  should  pertain  rather  to  the  category  of  sua- 


Fla.  gS.-Heid  of  WlUet,  ut.  «b«. 

mer  visitants,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  in  the 
District  at  that  aeaaon.  [S33] 


A  common  spring  and  antnmn  migrant.    In  spring,  from  May  1  to 
the  15th ;  in  fall,  from  the  middle  of  September  antil  November.    Gen- 
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the  Potomac  and  winding  the  tarns  of  Bock  Greek.  On  oocaeion,  w 
when  fallen  winged  into  the  water,  It  swims  and  even  dives  to  escape 
capture,  with  greater  iacility  than  would  be  expected  to  be  poaseHsed 


a.  BS.— BID  oT  Spottod  Sudpipor.  ii>t,  siie. 


by  a  member  of  thia  &inily.     Its  gentle  "peet-weet"  is  one  of  tin 
familiar  sounds  along  all  the  river  courses.  {638] 

I89<  (17S.)  BoTtraicla  longia«nds  {Baehit.)  Conet.     (Jelftitnu  terlnmiu  of  the 
orif^nol  edition.)     Bartramian    SA»DrirER;    Upi.and  PLonB; 
Grabs  Plovkr  ;  Field  Pluveu. 
A  summer  resideut;  rare  at  that  season,  and  not  common  even  daring 

the  migrations.    Found  altogether  in  high,  dry  fields  and  plowed  lands. 

m 

186  (179.)  Nnmenlns  longlroBtilB  Tib.    LOKa-BiLLEi>  Curlew. 

A  spring  and  autumn  migraut,  not  uncommon,  but  remaining  only 
for  a  brief  period  at  either  season.  Observed  iu  the  fall  about  tie 
middle  of  September,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  noted  in 
speaking  of  the  Yellowshanks.  |G43| 

There  are  several  other  waders  of  the  Scolopacine  and  related  fami- 
lies, which  from  their  known  diijtribiitioit  may  be  expected  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Such  are  other  Curlews,  the  Great  Marblwl  Godwit,  and  Bcvtral 
Sandpipers.  But  we  have  warrant  for  the  iutroduction  of  only  those 
here  enumerated. 

Order  HERODIONES:  Herodian  Birds. 

Suborder  nER(JDII:  Ilorons. 

Fiiniily  AltlJElDu^E:  Trub  Herons. 

18».  (ICO.)  Ardea  berodias  I.inii,     Oiikat  Ifi.lK  Hkkon;  "ISi.ue  Ciianb." 

To  bo  found  at  intervals  during  the  late  Kumuier  and  curly  fall  monthB 
along  the  river;  but  it  is  not  comuiuu,  and  wc  kuuw  of  no  iustuuceof 
its  breeding  here,  (Gj5J 

189.  (ir>'J.)  HetodlasegrettaC^ui.)  drag.    Creat  Wiiitk  Edrkt. 

Occasionally  seen  along  the  river  during  late  summer  and  early  fall 
months,  but  rare  and  irregidar.  Specimens  have  been  obtained.  (658] 
189.  {l.'>e.)  GarBBtta  oandidlsalma  (Gm.)  Bp.     Littf-k  White  Eubet. 

Not  uncommon  about  tlio  marshes  of  the  Potomac  toward  the  enil  of 
summer  and  early  iu  the  fall.  (060j 


HEHODIONES — HEBODU— 


Flu.  M— Gnai: 


if  (tin.)  noilda  onmlea  (/.inn.)  IIA.    Little  Kluk  Hkriin. 

;,  and  only  caaaal  towant  tlinoniluf  Hiitamcr.   Sp(H;imeiiubtuinod.1 
Jine  of  thb  small  white  HcroiiH  ftttribnted  to  tliu  precuiliiig  I 
itiea  bave  been  tho  present  one  Ju  its  wbito  alteruutive  i)lum»ge. 

liiosil 


A  siintnicr  resident,  and  tho  most  abundant  of  its  tribe;  it  may  lUways  | 
be  Cituiid  ibirinc  tliv  Bummvr  along  Jtoclc  Crock  and  iilfont  Mm  niarNhoa  I 
SbdcHtuarivM  of  the  Potuniau,  It  nsod  to  nest  at  times  in  tlio  "tdaHbcH,"  I 
already  often  mentionvd  in  tliiit  piipt'i-  an  within  tbL>  city  limibs.  It  arrives  J 
tfie  flrat  of  May  and  remainm  nntii  the  middle  of  Septeinbi^r.  |0(i3jJ 

IM.  (lii:>.)  Kyctlardea  griiea  nscvla  iSmM.;  Allei\.    lA'.  gardeni  »T  Uk'  iirl)[iiiHl" 

mUl.iuil.J      Nic.llT    llKIKiN. 
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193>  (163.)  BotaniUB  mngitaiia  (/''arlr.)  Coaet.    (_B.  fc]i%tRom«of  tlie«rigiiul«di- 

tion.)    Bittern;  Stakk-]>hivki{;  "Indian  Hem." 

BesJileDt,  aod  rather  common.    Foond  chiefly  iu  the  marshes  of  tlie 


Fio.  81.— Bitlera. 


Potomac  and  Auacostia,  and  boggy  estuaries  leading  to  these  rivers. 
It  in  the  only  Heron  which  pasBes  tbo  wint«r  hero.  [CGtij 

194.  (tOS.)  Axdettaoxmm(Gm.)Oray.     Leabt  Bittkrn. 

A  summer  resident,  ratbor  ancommou.  Arrives  early  iu  May  anil 
departa  iu  September.     Found  chiefly  iu  tlie  Zimnia  aquatica  marshes. 

There  arc  no  heronries  iu  the  District  to  our  kuowlcilge;  aud  tlie 
Small  Green  Herou  is  the  only  abundant  aud  generally  distributed  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  Ardeidw.  [667] 

Order  ALECTORIDBS :  Cranes  and  Rails. 
Suborder  GRUIFORMES:  Cranes. 
Family  GRUID-K:  Crimes. 
10$.  (I''>7-)  Gms  pratenais  Ilarlr.  (C;.  c<wadnii<ii  nf  \]\v  i>ri;;l[iii]  uclitlon. ) 

A  Bpccimeu  of  tliii*  bird  has  been  jirocured  iu  the  District.  We  doubt, 
however,  that  the  bird  lias  been  seen  lierc  alive  for  tlie  past  quarter  of 
a  ceutnrj-,  and  it  might  properly  be  retired  from  the  uctivt'list.      [fi*0] 

Suborder  lULLIFORJIES:  Rails. 
Family  KALLID-1-:;  Kails. 
1B6.  {—.)  RmUnalonglromtiiacropitana  {Urn.)  I.'idg.    Claitkii  Hail. 

Not  in  the  original  edition.  Has  been  observed  but  oiicc,  as  we  are 
informed  both  by  Mr.  liobert  Jiidgway  and  Mr.  William  Palmer.    An 
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individual  was  sbot  in  the  marsh  above  Long  Bridge  by  Mr,  Frank 
'Ford,  September  8, 1882.  The  oceurreDce  so  far  fittiu  salt  wat«r  is  very 
nnosaal.  [673J 


Fla.  88.— Clapper  Itidl. 

19V>  (180.)  Rallas  elegans  Aud.     Frebh-watrr    Marsii-iiem;  "King  Rail;" 
"King  Ortolan." 

A  spring  and  antamn  migrant,  remaining  bat  a  short  time  at  each 
season.  It  is  chiefly  observed  early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  marshes 
aresoincessantlyransacked  by  the  gunners,  bat  is  never  common.  [676] 
19S>  (181.)  Rslliu  TirgliiiannB  linn.    Virginia  Rail  ;  "  King  Ortolan." 

A  Spring  and  autumn  migrant ;  very  rarely  observed  at  the  former 
season,  and  not  abundant  at  any  time.  Fouad  at  the  same  times  and 
in  the  same  places  as  the  Sora.  [C77J 

109>  (ISt.)  PorxanaoaroUnftCLinn.)  I'ieill.    ComuonRail;  Sora;  "Ohtolax." 

A  spring  and  autumn  migrant.  It  is  not  ordinarily  noticeable  dariug 
the  former  season,  but  at  the  latter  it  is  very  nnmerons  in  the  marshes 


J^o,  8».— Som. 

along  the  rivers,  affording  great  sport  from  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September  until  the  Urst  frost.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  "Ortolan,"  a  name  having  no  applicability  whatever.  A  descrii>- 
tion  of  rail-shooting  is  given  iu  the  introduction,  in  the  article  on  the 
Anaoostia  Biver  Begion.  [679] 

SM>  (1S3.)  PonaaaJtuiMiaeiuU(l?n.)  Qua.     Littlk  Black  Rail.    - 

Very  rare,  perhaps  only  casual,  during  the  migration.  An  individoal 
vaa  seen  by  ourselves,  but  unluckily  not  secured,  in  September,  1861. 
One  me'tc^en  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  iu  U\.«%Tm.\!a»fnA»x^ 
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The  Yellow  Rail,  P.  norcboracetmis,  in  iiecessariljanJuliabitaiitoftiie 
District,  but  during  all  these  years  we  have  never  succeeded  in  eatatK 
lisbin^  the  fact,  and  are  therefore  obliged  still  to  omit  it. 
301>  < — .)  OaUinnla  galeata  (lAcht.)  Bp.     Florida  Oalunvle. 

Kot  in  the  original  edition.  According  to  our  memoranda  the  Gdli- 
luile  was  Drst  got  here  in  the  autamn  of  1863,  when  a  specimen,  tlonbt- 
less  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  bought  in  the  market  by  Mr.  C 
Drcxler.  Others  besides  oarselves  have  siace  seen  it  in  the  UiBtrict 
or  vicinity.  Mr.  I'almer  informs  ns  it  is  occasionally  found  in  tliebofttB 
of  the  gnnners  who  hunt  for  Bail  in  the  fall.  It  was  first  ad<1e4l  to  the 
list  by  Mr.  Jony  in  1877.  In  the  spring  of  18S2  ono  flew  into  the  city, 
became  bewildered,  and  was  captured  alive  by  a  boy  whom  we  met 
carrying  it  over  to  the  Suithsontaa  in  expectation  of  a  rewnrd.  [GM] 
a03.  (184.)  Fnlloa  americana  Gnt.    Coot;  "Crow  Dick." 

A  spring  and  autnmn  migrant;  passing  throngb  early  in  the  spring 
and  rotnruing  in  tbo  fall,  about  the  Ist  of  October.  It  is  common  at 
the  latter  season,  and  constantly  eximsed  for  sale  in  tbe  market.    [G8C] 

Order  LAMELLIKOSTRES. 

Suborder  ANSERES :  Anserine  Birds. 

Family  A>'ATI1>-E:  Geese,  Ducks,  &c. 

90S.  {W<.)  Cygmia  columblanua  (Or(7)  Voiirt.     A.mkhu:a\  Swan. 

A  winter  resident;  not  common.  It  i.s  ficf|nenHy  exposed  for  siije  in 
the  iiinrket;  hut  snch  individuals,  and  those  which  so  ronimonly  serve 


as  Bifius  f(  r  rest  i  r     t     I        ^  tl  t  i    ir    i  r  1  il  l\  mostly  shot  o 

the  Che.sai  e  ike  t    t  ^  i   t       ot  n  tl  c  D  st  i  t  [<>« 

a04.  (— .)  Bemiolabrcnta  (/'(iH.)  ^'(/fji*.     ItiiAKT  (tootiK.. 

Xot  ill  the.  original  edition.    It  has  been  added  to  the  li<t  by  Ui 
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spring  of  1863,  about  the  same  time  he  secured  the  GalUoale  above  men- 
tioned. Ml-.  Joay  placed  it  in  the  list  ia  1877.  Mr.  Bidgway  iafotms 
as  that  this  8i>ecimen,  which  is  bow  iu  the  United  StatiQS  Xatiooal  Mn- 
seum,  was  from  Alexin tdria,  Ya.  [71^] 

911.  (193.)  Mareoa  ameiloana  (Gm.)  Sleph.    American  Widgboh. 

A  common  winter  resident;  arrives  about  the  1st  of  Octubra,  and 
remains  until  some  time  in  April.  [713] 

S19>  (100.)  Querqnodnla  oaraUnenslB  (Qm.)  fHqfk.    Orbbn-winged  Tkal. 

An  abundant  wiuter  resident.  It  arrives  eariier  than  most  of  the 
Ducks — about  the  middle  of  September.  [715] 

S13.  (191.)  Qnorqu«diiIadlaoon(Xiiiii.)51e{ik.    Blub-winobd  Tsai. 

Ooe  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  Dncks;  a  winter  reeideut,  bat  an 
early  fall  arrival,  like  the  Green-winged  Teal.  [710] 

314.  ( — .)  Bpatulaol7p«aU(Xtiiii.)daie.    Seiovbllrr  DucK. 

Wrongly  omitted  fW)m  the  original  edition.     Winter  resident.     [718] 

315.  (194.)  Aix  sponM  (Linn.)  BoU.    Si'MMBR  Duck;  Wood  Duck.  * 
Itesident;  seldom  seen,  however,  except  in  vinter,  and  at  no  time 

common.  [719] 


916.  (195.)  Pnlignla  marlla  (J.iitn.)  Si>ph.     (inKATEn  Black-head;    Shl-fpler- 
It.M  I-  Dick;  Flouki.nw  Fowl. 
A  winter  resident;  not  very  abundant,  though  often  exposed  for  sale. 

[730] 
aiT.  (IDfi.)  Pullgula  affinii  Egt.     Lesskr  BiACK-irKAD. 

A  winter  resident,  like  the  preceding.  [7211 

ai§.  (197.)  FuliealacoIlailB  (Donor.)  lip.     Risg-neck  DrCK. 

A  winter  resident;  rare.    Arrives  in  the  fall,  about  the  laat  week  in 
September.  1722  [ 
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S19.  (19e.)FiiIlgi)laferli)aamerioaiia(£yf.)CoNr«.  Ambrican'Rrd-iieah;  "Wahii- 
UfOTON  Canvas-uack." 

A  winter  resident;  abandant.  One  of  the  comrooneat  market  IhmkH, 
passing  abont  half  the  tim»  for  tbe  GanvoH-back,  and  equally  avail»l)lit 
for  promoting  Congressional  legislation.  [7^'t| 


!9*.  (199.)  FiiligiiUvaIllanaiia(friI«.}S(gFL    Cav^aa-back. 

A.  winter  resident.  It  would  appear  from  tbe  Htat«  of  tbe  market  to 
»e  very  abandant  here;  bat  most  of  tbe  Can%'as-l)acks  found  in  tlie 
-estanrantfl  probably  oome  by  rafl  ftwa  tbe  Cbeaapeake.  |  ''24\ 

•91.  (SOO.)  ClancnU  tflamOum  <£f».>  Brvkm.    ( Itmetj^tiU  amrrieta*  of  ttw  »Hk- 
in«l  edition.) 
A  conuDOD  winter  resident.    Little  estimable  for  the  talfle,  Iml  fn- 
qnently  seen  in  mariiet.  "i'jr»\ 

•••.(301.)  Clmagal*  mOMolM  <  Um.)  Slepi.    Bi-wtik-bkad;  "  hvrrr.u^HAi.i.- 

A  eiHnnum  winter  resident.    Airires  in  tbe  &tl),  aboot  tbe  nidill*'  of 
Beptamber;  leaves  in  ^Miog,  tbe  second  week  in  A[»il.  'TirT 


Vblvbt  Hovikk. 
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